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3 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

CHAP, house of Valcis, which had reigned over the 
'■ _ French during the dpace of two hundred and 
1JI9. sixty-two years ; the right of succession to the 
State of crown of France, seemed incontestably to de- 
"^'^ volve on the King of Navarre, as first prince of 
Right of the blood. His title had even been solerosly 
■||<=^«"» recognized, and strenuously recommended by 
crowD. the late King, to the principal nobility and 
officers who surrounded him, as he lay expiring 
at St. Cloud, fiut, notwithstanding the justice 
and legitimacy of his pretensions, there existed 
many circumstances, which if they did not 
totally subvert, might yet greatly invalidate 
their force, in the general opinion of the nation. 
Aihtnact The King of Navarre not only adhered with ap- 
of Na. "^ parent zeal and fervor, to the reformed religion j 
TUR, to but be had pertinaciously r^ected the warmest 
•d'r^rion! solicitations, accompanied by the most flatter- 
ing offers, made to shake his faitb. Henry the 
Third had vainly endeavoured, by every motive 
of interest, ambition, and by their commoa 
danger, to induce him to return into the bosom 
of the Catholic church. E^en the confidential 
embassy of Epeinon, and the expostulations of 
the Queen-mother, Catheriue of Medicis; to- 
* gether with the prospect of the crown itself, as 

the reward of his conversion, had been found 
unequal to effect so salutary a change. He had 
been, only a few years preceding, involved in 
the penalties annexed to a sentence of p^l 
excommunication. Sixtus the Fifth, who oc- 
cupied the chair of St. Peter, whose irasci- 
ble temper was inflamed by the suggestions of 

th« 
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HENRY THE FOURTH. 3 

the emissaries of Spain and of the Guises ; act- chap. 
ing in virtue of the apostolic power arrogated ^ . . '-.j 
by the Romish ponti^ declared the King of 1JS9. 
Navarre & relapsed, and apostate heretic. The 
inabilities inflicted by the Anathemaj included 
even the patrimonial iaherttance and posses- 
sions of the family of Bourbon, as well as the 
crown of France, which he was pronounced in- 
capable to inherit *. It is not easy for us in the 
present age, to calculate or to appreciate the 
effects of this malediction, among a people ac- 
customed to regard the decisions of the Holy 
See, as dictated by infallibility, and in^ired by 
more than human wisdom. 

The sceptre itself, in the unskilful, or inactive c<»'«n>p* 
hands of Henry the Third, had ceiased to en- royal 
force obedience, or to inspire respect. The ef- P>^^' 
feminacy and insurmountable indolence, rather 
than the crimes or incapacity of that infatuated 
Prince, h^ rendered him an object of con- 
tumely to his own sut^ts. A great and 
powerful faction, availing itself of the pretence 
of religion; sustained on one hand, by the 
spiritual approbation and authority of the sove- 
reign pontiff, and supported on the other, by 
the arras and treasures of Philip the Second; 
haid risen in rebellion. At its head, was beheld 



cient in capacity, nor in ambition ; who was 
impelled by every incitement of honor, affec- 
tion, and interest, to revenge the recent assas- 

* McKnUfVoCix. p.t97) 19S. 

B 3 sination 
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4 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

c H A P. sioation of his brothers at Blots. He was m 
,^\j posgesttoo of the coital, of the richest pro- 
sjs^ .vinces, of the most commodious harbours, and 
ef the Bffi»:tioDs of a great proportion of the 
inhabitaDts of France. The rapid saccesi of 
the arma «rf the crown, after Henry the "nurd 
had been awakened from his habitual apathy, 
had, it is true, promised a speedy and prospe- 
Vin*- rouff termination of the contest, ^ris, invested 
by superior forces^ who were elated with advan- 
tages o£ various kinds gained over the insur^* 
gents, seemed to be on the point of uncondi* 
tiionxl flc^mission. But, the knife of Clement 
had deprived Henry at once of life and victory* 
in the moment when fortune appeared to be most 
T^B»- propitions to the royal cause. The nobility^ 
^'^' who from a sense of duty and alle^ance, had. ' 
flocked to his standard, and crouded round the 
throne, might not ewily be induced to own a 
Hugonot successor. Still less could it be ex» 
pected that the Mtoiona, whom the improvident 
profusion or partiality of Henry had elevated 
to the summit of iavor and preferment ; would 
transfer their affections and services to a stran- 
ger, in the estimation of many among them, 
TheanBy. scarcely their superior, 'the army, (^imposed 
of mercenaries and stipendiaries, of opposite . 
religions, and of difiereot nations, could only 
be retained under its banners, by tlie powerful 
inducement of constant and regular pay. In 
the exhausted state of the finances, and the 
unsettled condition of the crown, it seemed 
bardty possible that the King of Navarre could 

by 
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HENRY TH£ FOURTH. , 5 

by any expedient 'supply so essential a defect, c u A r. 
or hope to prevent the desertion of kis ,__^__j 
forces. ,j8» 

Nor was even bis title, however incontestable Natwe <* 
it might be esteemed, altogether ex«inpt from of Na-^ 
some degree of obscurity, doubt, and uncec- ^^* 
-tainty. 3eing indeed lineally descemied,. in 
common with Henry the Third, froni the same 
ancestor, Louis the Ninth, more commoiily de* 
nominated St. Louis ; he was related to his 
predecessor, in the tenth to the eleventh de- 
gree of male consanguinity". But, lustory ^- 
iiished no example of a crown, iBberited or 
obtained in virtue of so remote a right, which 
remonnted near three hundred and twenty 
years, to the period of St. Louis's decease ta 
1 170 : it was even questioned among the whC 
eminent civiliaos, whether in cases of private 
aaccession, all claims detirad frpoi blood, did 
not cease and ex,tingui^ afler the sixth gea» 
ration. 

• The fhmily of Bourbon itsetf might even Compeii. 
produce -numerous and formidable competitors *^' 
to the King of Navafre. His unck» the Car- ^!£"^ 
dtnal of Bourbon, had been publickiy declared 
by a n^al edict issued in the preoediag year, 
the nearest relation of the reigoiog sovereigii ; 
and as such, entitled to various prtrileges or 
prerogatives, usually conferred escknively on 
the premnpttve heir to the throse*. The zeal 
of that t>reiate for the Catjiotic religtoo, vhi<;h 

* ClirHioLNo*eB.tt)LLp.itw(lp.i53. Mcxtni,Td.ix.p.405' 

B 3 rose 
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.6 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

CHAP, rose to bigotry ; having induced him to lend 
^ , .^. , j his Dame and co-operation to 'all the machina- 
jjip. tions of *' the League," that faction affected 
to consider him as the only rightful siiccessor. 
His title had not wanted advocates to support 
its validity, writings being composed and dis- 
seminated, in order to prove it superior to the 
claim of his nephew '. Even tbough the age, 
infirmities, and ecclesiastical profession of the 
Cardinal, should be thought to disqualify him 
for swaying the sceptre, or devolving it to his 
immediate posterity ; and though his detention 
in con6nement renderedhim unable to mix per- 
sonally in the contest; yet other rivals might be 
Soniof found in the house itself of Bourbon. The 
^^ J Prince of Conti, the Count of Soisaons, and the 
CoDde. young Cardinal of Vendome ; three sons of 
Louis, Prince of Cond^, who fell at Jarnac,' by a 
second marriage; bad all been educated in the 
Romish persuasion. They had, indeed, hitherto 
manifested the most unshaken zeal as well as 
devotion towards the chief and head of their 
race, whom they had favored, or openly aided, 
during the preceding reign. But it was not im- 
possible, that their virtue might prove unequal 
to the temptation and prospect of a crown ; or 
that ambition might altogether extinguish Uieir 
sense of loyalty and allegiance. 
TbeSiiic The Salic law itself, on which basis alone 
^^' rested all the pretensions of the King of Na. 
varre, however venerable and sacred it had 
become from long prescription ; was, like all 

human 
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HENRY THE FOURTH. 7 

iiumaD institations, subject to change, and chap. 
liable to be annulled or abrog^«d by a variety '■ 
of circumstance In the present situation of ,jg^ 
France, no revolution could be r^arded as im- 
probable'. The States General, if convoked, 
night,. as beii^ the representatives of the na> 
tioD, proceed to exercise their inherent and 
inalienable right of electing a new sovereign, 
on the complete extinction of the male line of 
the reigning fapiily. If proximity of blood, in- FUn of 
dependant of paternal descent, should be re- ^^j^^ 
garded as conferring a Utle to the crown, the uikcrtbe 
King of Navarre must be necessarily removed "ccmon- 
to an immeasurable distance.' Catherine of Me- 
dicis, who dreaded, and deprecated the ac- 
cession of the branch of Bourbon, which she 
beheld as certain, if not imminent, after the de- 
cease of her youngest son, the Duke of Anjou ; 
had endeavoured to subvert, or to elude the 
Salic law. With this view she attempted to per- 
suade the King her son, to adopt his nephew, 
the hereditary Prince of Lorraio, son to Clau> 
dia of France, second daughter of Henry the 
Second ; and to procure bis recognition as pre- 
sumptive successor to the throne'. Nor does Otherpi*. 
it seem improbable, that the scheme might ""^"^ 
have been realized, if the Prince for whom she 
projected to secure so rich an inheritance, had 
possessed the great endowments, intellectual 
and personal, which distinguisbed his relation, 
the Doke of Guise. Philip the Second on the 
other hand, mig^t prefer the claim of the In. 

» 4 fanta. 
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t BISTORT OF FBAKCB. 

o H A B &dU 0an Isabella, bis daughter bj Elizabeth 

'•_ ^ of Valota, eUar ustcr of Claudia, Ducfaen of 

tj%^ Lorrain. Cbarks Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, 

or cbbn- wbose -aspimig- mind, and caterprizing ambw 
tibD, wore ill assorted to the barren and oon- 
Uacted nature <^ his doouniops; could with 
nearly equal reason urge his descent on the 
maternal side, from Francis the First Above 
all these competitors, the Duke of Mayenne 
himself, derated by a ooitKiidftnce of circum- 
atances to the sui»'eme comtpand of ** tha 
League," and disposed to avail himself of the 
bounty of fortune j might seize the va^cant 
sceptre, and become, like Hugh Ctqwt in. the 
tenth century, the founder of a new Dynasty 
of Kings. 
Such were the cntical, and almost dssperata 

rfHeHT. eiFcumitances, in which die French monarchy 

^«K'* was left, at the extinction of the funily of Va* 
lois : circumstances which strongly remind us 
of. the similar calamities experienced by tha 
nation, after the deposition and juridical murder 
of the last sovereign of the house of Bourbon, 
to which they bear a close resemblance. It 
must, indeed, be owned that the King <^ Na- 
varre was Toore indebted for his ultimate at- 
tainment of the crown, to the eminent qu^Hties 
of mind and body, conferred on him by nature; 
tiian to the justice of his pretensions, boweven 
manifest they might be, or however acknow- 
ledged by the great majwity of the people. He 
was at this time in the prime of lif^, and in tbe 
vigor of bis t^ents, not h^ii^ accomplished 
XI his 
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his thirty-^ixth year. Accustomed from his c H A & 
earliest iniiutcy* aaioDg the Pyrenean mouB- ._i_^ 
tains, to endure the inclemency of the ele- 1519. 
meats,, and the vicissitudes of the seasons; he^*^"^ 
had become habituated to the boUest exec- 
tioos, aud capable of supporting the severeit 
privations'. His very childhood, had been fa- 
miliarized vith danger, and. trained to war, 
under one of the moit celebr^ed commanders 
of the age, Coligni. He was present, at tb« 
age of fourteen, though rather as a spectator^ 
than as an actor, at the battle of MontconbMfTi 
not having been permitted to mix in the shock 
ui 'arms : yet, at that early period of life, dis' 
playing an aptitude for military a&trs» he had 
pointed out the de&ct in the dispoution of Co> 
ligni's troops, which eminandy pooduced the 
defeat of the Hugonot forces'. Exempted aftei 
loi^ debates, from the indiscmminate riaughtw 
of his friends and adherents, at the nae'ssscre of 
^ttBartfaolomew; he was only reservedfiu* every 
ipecies of insult, menace, and s^reritiy. His CtfMtf. 
captivily did not even termin^e with the li& 
of Charles' the Miotb. Under the succeedit^ ■ 
reign, be mas transferred as a.pusonec of atate^ 
by Catherine of Medicis, wherever the court 
nemoved ; eiposed to pwpekual macbinatimia 
against- his life» oompelled to pFcrfas&a'idigion 
ooatcaiy to his. conviotini, and finally reduced 
to a state c^ohlivitm or of insifpiificaitee* 

During taore than thirteen years, iriiich -bad Bxik b 
di^eed nnce his esoi^ ftem tiae court ofi*^**'^^* 

' OrMLMbr. vL i. p.a4J> ■ Ibid.wLi. p. »ji. 

Henry' 
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CHAP. Henry the Third; he had remained a fugitive 
J " _. and an exile, in a remote corner of the king- 
1JI9. (lom situated beyond the Garonne : sometimes 
forgotten, but more frequently persecuted by 
tlte Guises } and driven to the last extremities 
by the hostile invasion of the royal armies, 
which under Marshal Biron, pursued him even 

Vant of to tile gates of his little capital. Nearly des- 

P"*"- titute of territories or revenues, and behold- 
ing bis antient patrimony of Navarre incor- 
porated with the Spanish monarchy; he was 
equally deprived of political power. Bour- 
deaux, though the chief city of the province 
of Guyenne, of which be enjoyed the nominal 
government, constantly refused to permit his 

BattkUfc entrance into the place. Yet, under so many 
adverse circumstances, the superiority of his 
talents, the heroism of his character, and the 
affiibility of his deportment, procured him nu- 
merous adherents. The court of Navarre, 
which sometimes was held at Pau, but more 
frequently at Nerac, became crouded with gen- 
tlemen and adventurers ; who, attracted by the 
amenity of Henry's manners, and sustained 
by the flattering prospect of his probable, 
or possible succession to the French crown, 
waited with firmness end constancy, for the 
future and distant recompence of their fideli^. 
We must admit that, with the single exception 
of Gustavus Vasa among the Swedffl, Provi- 
dence has rarely united in any one individual 
of modem ages, a greater number of qaalittefl 
calculated to support a sinking monarchy, to 
extri- 
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extricate from anarchy awhole nation, and to c h A p. 
contribute to the general felicity of mankind. . '• 

His courage, ardent and even impetuous in ijt^ 
the field, was yet void of temerity, controlled by c«wag«. 
reason, and directed by judgment. On a day of 
battle, he knew, like William the Third, how to 
unite the fuactions of a general, with the valor 
of a private soldier ; but he possessed better ta< 
lents for war, more activity and good fortune* 
than distinguished the English King. At Cou- 
traa, af\:er making the ablest disposition to secure 
a victory, be mingled in the fray like a common 
man, at the head of the squadrons; took various 
prisoners with his own band, and pursued the 
flying enemy, his sword covered with blood*. 
Francis the First, whom he resembled in many 
points of character, had manifested the aame 
chivalrous spirit at Marignao, and at Favia. 
No prince ever sacrificed less to ease or indo- 
lence than Henry, and hk possessed a body 
capable of seconding the energy of his mind. 
In the camp, he was indefatigable, patient of Acdrit^. 
hunger, content with short and interrupted re- 
pose ; present at every post, and committing 
nothing to delegates, which could be superin- 
tended in person. Toleruit in an age of per- ™?°" 
secution, he wbs free from all the religions as- &j^ 
perity characteristic of the period f and he ex- 
tended the same equal protection to the Catho. 
lie, as to the Protestant followers, who adhered 
to his cause. He had displayed the expansion 
of his mind, by inducing the inhabitaots of. 

^ 8iiII^TDLi.'p.j9. D'AaUgi>ftISM.Uiiir. ToM'i'* P-J4>j5' 

Bochelle, 
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CHAP. Rocbelle, to edmit the celebration 6f the 
,__^^__j Romish worship within their walls. When, at 
tjg9. the head of a victorious army of Hugonots, he 
advanced through Poitou, into the province of 
Berry, only a short time preceding his reconci- 
liation with Henry the Third; he maintained 
the Catholics in the full possession and enjoy- 
ment of all their civil, as ^vell as ecclesiaaticai 
r^bts'. A conduct so enlarged and beneficent, 
while it excited universal esteem, endeared him 
to the French nation. 

Accustomed to live on terms of familiarity, 
Md ahnost of equality, with his courtiers, the 
King of Navarre might rather be considered as 
a disttngunhed individual, than in the light of 
<>>ott-r- a. sovereigB prince. Unable to remunerate his 
fterraals, Uke odier monarchs ; the paucity of 
his revenues, and the deficiency, of his pecuni- 
ary resources, necessitated him to supply the 
defect, by augmented a^bility and courtesy. 
Possessing a heart capable of the impressions 
of esteem and attachment, he enjoyed a pri- 
vflegc rarely accorded to those who occupy a 
throne ; and he could boast of having friends, 
as well as flatterers. We may see in the writ- 
inga of Sully and of d'Aubign*, with what 
■incerity or even severity, those steacfy, inflex- 
iWc foltewers ventured, on various and ddi. 
cate occasions, to treat their master. We ftrf- 
low wit* sympathy and interest, the aairation 
of their frequent qoarrels, reconciliations, and 

mutual 
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muttlal forgiveness. Born with a temper na- c H A n 
turallj disposed to cbeerfulaesB and gaiety, be *■ 
,s«^ed never to be dejected by adverse for- t^t^ 
tune, or .overcome by difficulties. Observant 
of his promises, and tenacioiis of his irord, in a 
pmod of general treachery and duplicity ; .hs 
stood strikingly opposed in that pirticuhiT, to 
the character of the time. In the niagnani- 
nous contempt of injuries, he was not inferior 
to his predecessor, Loids the Twelfth ; and ia ciemner. - 
clemency he equalled ^ie Roman 'Dictator. 
Economical, like Elisabctb, Queen of £rl^nd» 
from reflexion and necetrity ; he was never- 
theless, like h«-, free from the taint of avarice j 
and he knew how to reward with proaq^titode, 
or to dispense favvurs ^ith liberality. His 
education, which had been such as befitted his 
high birth, early familiarized him with the great 
-writers of Greece and Rome; though his ilinpo' 
skion, averse to study, was little calculated or 
inclined to any sedentary occupations. * 

These eminent virtnes, and mlendid endow- iM«rt« of 
ments, were not hewever unmixed with nume- 
rous friulties or weidtnesaes. Yet even in those 
defects, we maf<r find much to extenuate, and 
much to pardon. The aallies of bis abger were 
TK^ent, but they speetfaly gave place to the 
natur^ plaoali^ty and benignity of hia nature. 
The accusations c^ insensibility, parsimony, 
and ingratitude towards the friends or servants, 
who bad expended their fortunes, and exposed 

k Qbnn, {Jor, ^Fd, i. |>. 347, nz 

their 
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CHAP, tbeir lives in his service ; may not be altbge> 
^ *• ^ ther destitute of truth or foundation'. But, 
ijt^ such imputations might be affixed on Trajair, 
or on Marcus Aurelius : they were made against 
EJizabeth, were renewed with more justice 
against Charles the Second, and must be in a 
certain degree laid to the charge of every sove- 
reign. In order to enable us to decide on their 
validity, concurring testimonies are requisite to 
produce conviction. The predominant, or ra- 
ijbntin- ther characteristic vice of the King of Navarre, 
**"* consisted in his unrestrained libertinism, and at- 

tachment to the pleasures of women. Nor did 
it affixa greater blemish on his moral reputation, 
than it proved injurious to his views and enter- 
prizes of every kind. It enervated his valor, 
checked his progress, and impelled him on the 
most unjustifiable, or pernicious acts. Such, in- 
deed, was the empire of gallantry, or rather of 
debauch in the court of Navarre, that it mixed 
with all the operations of policy ; extending its 
influence even on the decision of peace and war. 
The renewal of hostilities in 1580, between 
Ifenry the Third and his Hugonot subjects, was 
not only unprovoked on the part of the crown ; 
it originated wholly in the resentment of the la^ 
dies of the court of Nerac, who having induced 
tbeir lovers to t^e up arms, involved the king- 
PtfnidoDi dom in civil dissension °'. Some years afterward?,' 
effect* of in 1587, the same subservience to female seduc- 
i^M^m. t^ioi* suspended in some measure the exertions 

I D'AuUgnft MeniMret, p. 60 ind fiji and 104. 

" Hcxeniinl.ix. p<ia}> D'AglHga£Hamwrakp<7t>79- 

of 
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of the King of Navarre, when be had defeated chap. 
theDukeof Joy^ise atCoutras. Instead of ad- ^ J^ _ ^ 
vancing, as he probably might, aod unquestioo- ijs^, 
ably ought to have done, towards the Loire, at 
the head of his victorious troops, and thereby ex- 
tricating the German army which had entered 
France on the eastern side ; he quitted so &ir a 
prospect of renown and advantage, by returning 
into GascoQy, in order to lay the trophies of his 
late triumph, at the feet of his mistress, the 
Countess of Guiche". Should we nevertheless ' 
seek to draw, a veil over these defects, or to 6nd 
reasons for palliating tbem, we may be furnished 
with some materials, in the universal profligacy, 
and licentiousness characteristic of the age ; in 
the youth and complexion of the Kiogof Na- 
varre; and above all, in the abandoned excesses 
of his Queen, Margaret of Valois ; who, not 
satisfied with dishonoring his bed by her infide- 
lities, condescended to become the instrument 
<£ his lawless pleasures, and to .facilitate his 
projects of debauchery or seduction. " 

If any part of the French history since the Com^- 
accession of the Capetian line, can be said to c^riatbe 
bear a stioi^ analogy, and to ofier a marked Sev«atb, 
resemblance, to the .period on which we are 
now about. to enter, it is undoubtedly the acces- 
sion and reign of Charles the Seventh. Like 
Henry of Bourbon, that Prince beheld . bis ca- 
pital and tli9 greater part, of his dominions, in 
the hands of an inveterate, as well as powerful 

■> D'Aulngnj, Hiit.UuT. nLm. p.si. 
• Vie deMwg. de Val. p-jM, 31J. 
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CHAP, enemy. John Duke of Bedford, Regmt oi 
^ '' . France, commanded io Paris in 1421, -with not 
tgtf. less authority, than was exercised in 1589, by 
the Duke of Mayenne. The situation and 
■M HeniT prospects of Charlcs sf Valois, might even 
theFounh. j^jgjj^ be regarded io many points of view, aa 
more desperate than those of the King of Na- 
varre. His pretensions, ai founded on birth, 
were indeed more evident and indisputable, he 
being the only surviving son of Charles the 
Si^ctli, whereas Henry claimed in virtue of a 
temote collateral descent. But Isabella of 
Bavaria, mother of Charles the Seventh, the 
implacable adversary of her own son, had 
joined the Engli^ against him: while the 
Dukes of Burgundy, then almost co-equal in 
-power and extent of territory with the French 
kings, aided the cause of Henry the Fiflh and 
Sixth. The extrication of the monarchy in 
the first instance, was eminently due to the 
^**^*' appearance and interposition of the Maid of 
Orleans ; a name never to be mentioned with- 
CHit admiration ; and herself a Phsenomenon, 
whose effect, whatever superficial enquirers may 
assert, is least to be satisfactorily ex|^Ded 
bj those, who have most profoundly investi- 
gattd the facts and evidence relative to her. 
She foroM ao historical problem, impossible to 
solve, cither by supposing her a politicid engine 
of state, or a mere vulgar enthusiast. In tint 
Mcond instance, tbe preservation of France 
reiulted principally ftom the heroic qualities, 
energiM> 
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.enei^es, valor, and prudence, with which Pro- chap. 
'Vidence had endowed Henry the Fourth. ^- 

. During the remainder of the night in which ^^g,, 
Henry the Third expired, the King of Na- SuteofUw 
,varre, who had retired to, his quarters at Meu- ^^ ^ 
.don, foUpwed-by.a considerable number of the thetimeof 
oobUity ; convened his^ select and confidential ti,^>,^ 
.fpends, in: order to deliberate on the measures deceue. 
necessary to be adopted in the emergency. 
.The crisis was one of the most awful and im- - 
Qortant, which could occur in the history of 
nations; as on the wisdom, vigor, and promp< 
titude of his counsels, might in a great meas.ure 
depend bis eventual attainment of th^ throne of . 
France. A moment of pause and stupefaction 
had succeeded to the death of his predecessor, 
.and the extinction of a liqe of princes, who 
had swayed the sceptre for above two centuries 
and a haJf. The nobility, officers, and troops, 
all alike agitated with contending emotions, 
remained uncertain of their own future destiny, 
as ..well as of the fate of the monarchy itself. 
It was requisite to avail himself of the instant, Moment- 
by embracing a,, system, either of prudence oiwcriiii. 
and. safety, or of enterprize.afid aadaoity, be- 
fore the general. impression of loyal indignation 
for the murder of their common sovereign, had 
been weakened or dissipated by time. Above 
all it. impQFted to retain the army under its 
bai\ners, and to procure the universal recogni- 
tion, of the King of Navarre, as the only Jawful 
successor to the crown. 
VOL. V. c The 
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CHAP. The most cautious or timid of that Prince's 
^^ adlierents, doubtful of the allegiaiice of the 
ijg^ nobility, and the fidelity of the troops, who 
***^*f might, it was apprehended, even seize and de- 
ttaa. liver him up to his enemies ; thou^t that his 
personal safety ought to be alone consido'ed as 
the first object. They advised him instantly 
to direct his march towards the I<oire, and to 
establish his authority at the city of Tours, 
where Heniy the Third had fixed the parlia- 
ment of Paris; from which central point he 
might easily maintain a communication with 
the provinces of Poitou, Guienne, and Gas- 
cony, where his friends were numerous and 
*^PP>^ powerful '. But this sentiment, no less inglo- 
^^I'^a. rious than injudicious, was warmly as well as 
■*(• successfiilly combated by others of his counsel- 

lors. They maintained with equal eloquence 
and ability, that to abandon the country north 
of the Loire, and to make a precipitate retreat 
from the capital, would be followed by the most 
fatal consequences, at the commencement of 
a new rdgn. They declared that such a step, 
which could only be deemed a flight, must &«• 
cessarily produce all the injurious e^cta of so 
pusillanimous a determination : while vigor and 
firmness would confirm the wavering, awe the 
disaffected, and inspire with confidence the 
loyal. The nobility, if forsaken by their Prince, 
it was obvioHs, would consult their separate in- 
terests,, and either join " the League," or retire 

> DeTlM«Tol. sLp.4. 
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to tbeir castles, as uninterested spectators of c H A p. 
tbe contest. They added, that only immediate '■ 
and spirited exertions were requisite, in order ijg,. 
to retain tbe Swiss auxiliaries, whom Sancy had 
brought to the aid of the late Kingj whose 
assistance, or desertion, might prove decisive 
of the future good or ill success of the royal 
cause. ' 

Counsels so analogous to tbe character of h««t«>«- 
the King of Navarre, and so incontestably die- |,i[ta.,„. 
tated by the nature of his situation, were in- timent. '~ 
stautly pursued by that Prince. Sancy, whose ExerUon* 
loyalty and zeal had not waited to be impelled °^ ^*'^' 
■into action, anticipating the application wbich 
he foresaw would be made to him ; convoked 
Ihe principal officers of the Swiss forces under 
his command, and disclosed to them the intelli- 
gence of Henry the Third's decease. He then 
besought them, by the recollection of their 
antient virtue, fidelity, and national honor, not 
to abandon Henry of Bourbon, now become 
King of France. He represented to tfaem, that 
the alliance and engagements of the Helvetic 
coo£edera(7 were made, not merely with tbe 
late monarch, but with the French crown itself, 
which continued permanent and unchangeable . 
under every event. Finally he adjured them to 
give an example of temporary obedience and 
submission, by remaining firm in tbeir alle< 
glance, till a deputation could be sent to the 
Cantons } duriiig tbe intermediate time, not 

4 D« Thou, fd. xL p. 4, 5. 
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CHAP, demanding or exacting the arrears of their pay, • 
!• which it must be diAicult, if not impossible for 
jjgj. the new sovereign to furnish in the present con- 
juncture of affairs. ' 
and of To these weighty and powerful exhortations, 

""■ were added the entreaties of Marshal Biron; 
who, though he regarded the extinction, or 
dismemberment of the French monarchy, asim> 
minent and inevitable, yet adhering in his own 
person inviolably to the order of succession, 
exerted himself to maintain the crown on the 
The Swit- head of the King of Navarre '. The Switzers, 
'^f^^ after manifesting some symptoms of irresolu- 
firmt* tion; sensible that they must not only lose the 
***"y* arrears of pay already due to them, but that 
they might with ditGculty effect theic return to 
their own country, through so many hostile pro- 
vinces as must necessarily be traversed in the 
retreat ; expressed their readiness to comply 
with the request of Sancy. He himself was 
deputed at ^e head of the most distinguished 
officers, to convey the welcome information to 
the new king. Henry received it with testi- 
monies of joy, and expressions of gratitude, 
proportioned to the magnitude and importance 
of the service. It was scarcely possible indeed 
to perform an act of greater consequence to his 
future prospects, or which seemed likely to be 
]^|^ attended with more beneficial effects. Already 
embraced, he began to feel the crown in some degree con- 
firmed upon his head: renouncing therefoi% 

r DeTbou,volxL p.ji6. * Meunii -nil'u. p.j^6. 
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every idea of marching towai'ds Tours^ itwasc-HAP. 
unanimously resolved to prosecute the war in ^-r 
the provinces to the north of the Loire,, and to i^g,. 
embrace the most vigorous measures for ex- 
tinguishing the rebellion of " the League.'" 

Prosperous as this commencement of afl^irs Convota- 
might be esteemed, a more arduous and doubt- *^j^l "' 
ful task remained to be undertaken. Neitjier nobility. 
the adherence of the Hugonots, nor the co- 
operation of the foreign troops, if unsupported ■ 
by the Catholic princes, nobility, and. officers ia 
the royal array, could maintain the King of 
Navarre on the throne. Even his title appeared. 3^ *"«• 
to want its best stamp of authenticity, and to be 
essentially deficient in validity, till it was recog- 
nized by the latter illustrious body. They had 
already met, in the very house where Hen'iy 
the Third expired, in order to deliberate on the 
steps requisite to be taken under such new and 
extraordinary circumstances. The debates were Debuwia. 
long, violent and tumultuous. Those indiyi- ^"**^ 
duals who were either bigotted or disaffected, 
declared their resolution to prefer the spiritual 
interests of religion, before all other considera- 
tions; peremptorily refusing to acknowledge 
a prince excommunicated by the Holy See, 
iDimicaL to the Catholic faith, and incorrigible 
in errw •. The smaller number, whose loyalty 
to the crown, sustained by a desire of pre- 
Berving the integrity and indivisibility of the 
monarchy, extinguished their scruples, or sur- 

■ De Thoa, voL xi. p. 7, t. *> Davilai p. 8*3, 114. 
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CHAP, mounted their apprehensions, professed a read!- 

^__^__^ ness to owu the King of Navarre uDcoodition- 

jjg). ally; conceiving that it imported* even for 

the interests of religion, to let that recognition 

. P«>p«i- precede every other measure. Between the 

boa iilt»- * , ' , , - , , . , 

mttdy t^^o extremes, arose a third proposition, which 
»^ofui. was at length adopted with a degree of general 
consent. They agreed to send a deputation, 
with offers of declaring. Henry of Bourbon 
King of France, and of maintaining him with 
their lives and fortunes, on the express con-' 
dition that he would immediately renorunce his 
religious tenets, and assume the public exer- 
cise of the Romish worship. Two of the most 
distinguished members of the nobility, the 
Dukes of Xongueville and of Luxembourg, 
were empowered and enjoined to communicate 
to him the determination of the assembly. * 
Higiuni- In the answer made by Henry to so nnani- 
'■"^ "- mous and important a notification, we are at a 
theKin^. loss whether most to admire his judgment, his 
magnanimity, or the elevation and dignity of 
bis sentiments. After having deliberated on 
the message, and weighed its nature, in ti 
select convocation of his most ftithful adhe- 
rents ; he replied without perturbatiMl or un- 
easiness, that he could not accept the tender 
made him of the sceptre, on the condition 
annexed to it by the donors. He represented 
to the Catholic deputies, that the immediate 
desertion of a religion which he had followed 

' DiTiIii p.8a>— S>5> Heuni, tdL is. p. 407, 40B. 
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from conviction, and the assumption of aDother c h a v^ 

ruJe of &itb, without examination or information ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of any sort^ would dishonor him in his own ijg^ 
estimation, as well as in that of all mankind. 
He professed nevertheless, his desire of being; 
instructed, and his disposition to submit bin^ 
self and his opinions, to the decision of a ge- 
neral, or a national council, legitimately assem- 
bled. He reminded them of the invariable 
and steady adherence to his promises, on which 
he had always valued himself j offering to sub- 
mit to any conditions or limitations, which 
might be judged necessary to secure the Ca- 
tholic faith and ecclesiastical establisbmeat* 
While he assured the nobility of France, in 
terms of gratitude and affection, that they 
formed the objects of his paternal solicitude, 
the e^ecial support of the throne, shaken and 
convulsed by Action ; he conjured them not to 
dishonor their order, by abandoning the lineal 
heir of thetr antient monarchs, by leaving una- 
venged the recent miu'der of his predecessor, 
and by exposing the kingdom to the utmost 
efforts of anarchy and rebellion. ' 

A resolution at once so temperate and so m bncfl. 
ccmciUatiog, yet blended with majesty aQd<»>i'^ct. 
firmness, produced the effect ibr which it was 
intended. An instrument being prepared, was 
signed by the contracting parties ; in virtue of 
which, the princes of the blood, the lords, gen- 
tlemen, and great officers of every description 

> Datib) p. Sa5) 8»6. t)eThM,TaLxLp.M — 14. 
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c H A P. in the ■ royal camp, acknowledged Henry of 
^•_ , Bourbon for their only and rightful sovereign, 
jjg,. He engaged on his part, to maintain inviolate, 
Engig«- the antient, national religion ; to cause himself 
towd'^ to he instructed in the principles and doctrines 
VtBif. of the Romtah persuasion, within the space of 
six months; to exclude from public ofiBces or 
employments, such as made profession of the 
Hugonot worship or belief; and to adhere 
strictly to air the limitations contained in the 
edicts issued by his predecessor, granting liberty 
of conscience to the Protestant's. By an express 
article, he permitted the nobility to depute one 
of their own body, for the purpose of express, 
ing their filial obedience to the sovereign pon- 
tiff; as well as to explain to His Hohness the 
motives, which had induced them to own and 
support a heretic, excommunicated by the see 
of Rome'. Such were the conditions, upon 
which the King of Navarre received the ho- 
4th Ang. mage and the oaths of allegiance of his Catholic 
Hi*p™- subjects. He was immediately proclaimed, by 
the title of Henry the Fourth j a name which 
history -has consecrated, though the Jacobin 
republicans of 1793 did not spare his remains ; 
and which in all the revolutions of human 
affairs, will continue to present to every mind 
not totally insensible or uncultivated, the image 
of a prince born for the delight and for the 
felicity of mankind. 

Notwithstanding the degree of unanimity 
which had appeared in the proceedings relative 

' H«eni> vol. i>. p. 401,409. Chmn. Novcd. toI. i. p. I44> 
&4J< De ThoU) ToL xi. p.9,10. Davib, p. ti7> 81S. 
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to so great an object, and tbe apparent aubmis- chap. 
aioD of all ranks to the new king i there were ^- 
not wanting persons of the highest quality, ,jg^ 
who refused or declined to support his preten- 
sions. The Duke of Epernon, long accustomed Conduct of 
to exercise an almost uncontrouled authority ofsper. 
under his late master, could ill submit to bend noik 
beneath a stranger. He had, indeed; from a 
sentiment of rivality towards Joyeuse, and from 
his hatred to the Guises, declared himself a 
partizan of the house of Bourbon, and endea- 
voured to effect the reconciliation of Henry 
the Third with his presumptive successor. But, 
many recent causes of disunion and alienation 
had arisen between him and the King of Na- 
varre ; nor was the high, independant spirit 
- of the latter, formed to receive laws from an 
insolent and haughty favorite *. EpemoD, ap- 
prehensive that Henry might likewise solicit 
him in his present distress, for pecuniary assist^ 
ance, and unwilling to extend any relief to his 
new sovereign } not only refused to sign the 
declaration subscribed by the . nobility, upon a 
slight pretence of punctilio, but demanded his 
immediate dismission. Quitting the camp, at ^'"^ 
the head of his numerous followers, but pro- *^^ 
fesstng at the same time his determination 
neither to join the faction of '• the league," nor 
the party of Spain ; he retired first into the 
province of Touraine, and ultimately fixed his 
residence in the castle of Angouleme. * 

■ Danli) p.(»a. '' DeThou, voLii. p. 11. 

Djtnb, p. I»8. Mezeni, yol. ix, p. 40^. 
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CHAP. Nor did the spirit of desertion wkkh hadthus 
,__ !]. __ , manifested itself, stop with Ep^non. Many 
ijtf. other noUemeD imitating his example, with* 
°^'^^?^' drew under various pretexts or excuses, and 
tiwk in Uia retreated to their casdes. One of them, Vitry, 
"^' unrestrained by gratitude to the memory of his 
"°^' benefactor Henry the Third, or by duty to- 
wards his successor, openly joined the party of 
** the League." Happily, the precedent was 
copied by few, and reprobated by all. Yet, 
such was the general coldness or disaffection 
displayed among tJie soldiery, that the exertions 
of Biron, with difficulty retained the Switzen 
Ttk Aug. under their colours. So great was the desertion 
even among the French, that in the space of 
only five days subsequent to the assassination of 
the King, the army became reduced to less than 
half its numbers, and continued rapidly to 
diminish from one hour to another. Even the 
HusMM. Hugonots themselves, doubt&l of the adbe- 
.rence of their chief to his religious principles} 
and already dreading, or anticipating his recon> 
ciliotion to the Romidi church, as neither dis- 
tant nor problematical ; began to murmur at 
Hem7*s partiality towards the Catholics, ac- 
eusiog him of ingratitude towards those faith- 
ful followers, who bad originally raised him to 
AUtcoD. fait present greatness '. In so ddicate a atua- 
btkaiionr tion, surrounded with perils, and distnistiul of 
of Bout* all, the King betrayed no dejection. Assuming 
from necessity, a dissimulation foreign to his 
character, and exerting the affability natural to 

' 0«Tila» p. 8»Vt 830. 
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him, he soothed; caressed, and promifted by chap. 
turns. To the Hugonots, as the companions ^ 
of his early life, and adverse fortune, he ,,8^ 
afibcted to shew confidence and unreserve. 
Towards the ecclesiastics, he behaved with 
marks of consideration and respect, accom-. 
panied with expressions of veneration for the 
Holy See, and a disposition to be informed on 
points of doctrine. He honored the nobility 
and military officers, with the flattering appdla> 
tions of the restorers of their country ; the 
supporters of the royal dignity. Nor did he c«kniia- 
omit to conciliate the meanest of his subjects, ^^"**' 
by gracious speeches, by a commiseration of 
their distress, and by excuses for the unhappy 
necessity to whidi his enemies reduced him, of 
qnaHeriog his forces upon the peasants, and 
exacting from them contributions'. We arc 
compelled to acknowledge, at every page of 
the reign of Henry the Fourth, that he owed 
his final acquisition of the crown, not so much 
to the private virtues, as to tite varioufl and 
admirable endowments, civil as well as militaiy, 
which nature had united m his composition. 

While these transactions were performed ia ^^^^ i^ 
the rt^ral camp, events not less raterestiiig and ^*»* 
important had ti^en place within the walls of 
I^ris. During the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the first intelligence' of ClesHmt's at- 
tempt upon the person of Henry die Hiird, 
and the knowledge of its fimil consequence, 

all 
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CHAP, all was suspense, amazement, and agitation,. 
I- tbroughout the capital. But no sooner was the 
ijg^ intelligence of his death divulged, than the Pa- 
indfcent nsians abandoned themselves to the raost im- 
■^^4iti. moderate transports of universal and indecent 
joy. The Duchess of Montpensier, whose 
thirst of revenge for the loss of her brothers, 
could only be satiated by the King's bloody 
who is, not without reason, supposed to have 
been privy to the enterprize itself, and even to 
have stimulated the fanaticism of the assassin ; 
betrayed her. fierce and inexorable spirit in 
its utmost force '. Unrestrained either by the 
decorum of her rank and sex, or by any con- 
siderations of general propriety, she iavished 
encomiums on the crime, as an eifort of pious 
and patriotic zeal : nor did she hesitate to 
distribute with her own hand, badges of exuU 
tationj among the principal adherents of *' the 
** League ^" The inhabitants of the metropolis, 
though their rage and detestation of the late 
King, as the murderer of the Guises, became in 
some measure extinguished by his death ; were 
not. less unanimous or violent in their deter- 
mination to exclude from the throne, his pre- 
sumptive successor. ^ In order to maintain this 
spirit, so essential to all Ms views, the Duke of 
Mayenne, after communicating to the cities of 
bis party, information of Henry the Third's 
assassination and decease; respecting which 
sanguinary act be however denied any previous 
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knowledge or participation j prepared to em- chap. 
brace mea&ures for tlie support and prolonga- ^ 
tion of bis own assumed authority.' ^^g^ 

The vacancy of the throne, accompanied by Object», 
the complete extinction of the reigning family, "^pn»- 
opened to an ambitious mind, prospects equally Kbraue. 
dazzling and unbounded in their nature. He 
beheld himself at the head of a faction possess- 
ed of authority, revenues, and resources, little 
short of royal. Various paths or modes of 
conduct, presented themselves to him for his 
choice and preference. If moderation, repose, 
and solid greatness, formed the objects of his 
research, he might gratify them to his utmost 
wish, by opening a negotiation with the nenr 
King i who, he well knew, was ready to grant 
him any terms however exorbitant, and almost 
to divide with. him the monarchy itself. On 
a supposition that bis scruples of conscience, or 
bis appcehensions of the resentment of the 
zealous partizans of ** the League,** might deter 
him from treating with a , Hugonot ; a still 
more glorious and disinterested track lay be- 
fore his view. He might address himself to the - 
Catholic lords and officers in the royal camp, 
calling upon- them to aid him in compelling 
their common sovereign to abjure bis errors, 
and to return into the bosom of the Catholic 
church ; or in case of Henry's refusal, to join 
withbim and. bis adherents, in electing Aoothejr 
individual of the royal blood, to fill the vacancy. 
So elevated a line of proceeding, would have 

■ DeTliou,T(J.xi. p. 19^10. 
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CHAP, placed him among the most illustribui names 
.^ J^. recorded in history: while it would have dif- 
1JS9. fused felicity, restored general peace, secured 
religion, and entitled him to the applause of his 
own, as well as of future times. If ambition 
and the thirst of power predominated above 
every other consideration of private safety, or 
of public virtue, he might place the crown 
on his own bead. Promptitude, energy, and 
decision, seemed alone wanting, in order to 
efiect so vast an object. His sister, the Duchess 
of Mont|>ensier, whose masculine mind, and en- 
terprizing character, fitted her for the most 
daring projects ; urged him, to' defiance of open 
enemies, or of secret machinations, to ^eize the 
occasion, which, if lost or neglected, , could 
never be retrieved*. Nor can it ht questioned, 
diat however adverse Philip the Second, or 
Sixtus the Fifth, might have been to bis usurp, 
ation } and whatever repugnance the *' Council 
of union," which, under the authority of the 
Duke of Mayenne, conducted the afibirs of ** the 
League," might manifest at his elevatiim to 
the throne ; yet hie instant assumption of the 
royal title and functions, must have extitigutsb- 
critioi ed or overborne all opposition'. Perhaps a 
«• Ao^ situation more arduous and critical, has never 
tioo. been realized in the history of modern nation^ 
previous to the era of the French Eevehitioa ; 
or a position which demanded a greats asseo)- 
blage of talents, and more strength of mind, 
for deciding <m the preferable line of action. 

D»iU( p. titt itS' ' Hezerait vol. iz. p. 411. 

di Vilkror, <n>LL ArituiDBcde HiTenMt p.jos— j4}. 
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It is Jn the character of the Duke of c H A P. 
Majenne himself, that we must seek for the '• . 
explication of the alternative, which he ulti- ,j8^ 
mately embraced under these circumstances. CJ««r»cttr 
In the vigor of life, and nearly of the same age ,^^ ^' 
with the King of Navarre, his reputation for Hn^dl- 
valor and military skill, stood high ; nor had "^ 
the radical defects of his temper and disposi- 
tion been disclosed, by his election' to a post - 
the most perilous which could be occupied by a 
subject. Naturally moderate in his desires, and 
Averse to violent counsels, he had so strongly 
litsapproved the measures of his brother the 
-Duke of Guise, as even to have warned the 
late King to beware of his intentions and ma- 
chinations '. A sense of honor and indignation, 
father then a spirit of animosity, revenge, or 
rebellion, had impelled him to take up anns. 
He possessed in fact few of the essential quaM- 
cations for the head and chief of a great party. 
Irresolute in his determinations, slow in execu- 
tion, dUtrurtful of those about him, and negli- 
gent of affairs, he formed an unequal antagonist . 
to the King of Navarre. Indulgent to Ms appe- 
tites, inert and sluggish in his person, attached 
to the gratifications or pleasures of the table, 
he allowed the favorable moment of action to 
eec^e by delay. Profuse from habit, and 
idways destitute of pecuniary resources, he was 
compiled to recur to the Spanish erown ibr 
continual assistance. His gravity, tioctored 
with pride, seamed to be not far removed 
' d Thooi ToI> X, p. 444. 
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CHAP, ff^om moroseness. Procrastinating and undc 
cided, he always desired to postpone; embrac- 
ing counsels of safety, rather than of energy. ' 

In the present conjuncture, he neither as- 
pired to render himself King of France, nor 
accepted the overtures which Henry the Fourth 
contrived to make for a definitive agreement 
between them, through the medium of Villeroyj 
a minister who, afler his dismission from the 
office of Secretary of state in the late reign, 
had embraced the party of " the League"." 
Anxious only by some temporary expedient, to 
protract the decision on a point of such mag- 
nitude and importance, be. determined there- 
fore to place a phantom on the throne ; while, 
acting as " Lieutenant-gerieral of the crown," 
and head of the union, he retained the exclu- 
RKogiu- sive power in his own hands. The Cardinal of 
^Jjij^^ Bourbon, whose age and incapacities of various 
Bourbon'* kinds, did not more disable him from swaying 
"''*' the sceptre, than his personal confinement re- 
moved him to a distance from the scene of 
action j was chosen by Mayenne, to . repre- 
sent the pageant of royalty. An edict was 
published by the parliaroent of Paris, at the 
Duke's desire, enjoining obedience to the im- 
prisoned prelate, as the only rightful sove- 
reign ; exhorting at the same time, the people 
throughout all the provinces, to remain firm 
in the Catholic faith, and to oppose lo eveiy 
shape, the progress of heresy ". Notwith- 
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sUDding this apparent public recognition of the chap. 
Cardinal's title, he was not however solemnly ^•. 
proclaimed King, by the name of Charles the iji,. 
Tenth, for some months afterwards. 

The new king meanwhile, incapable of conti- '^^^^i*! 
nuing the siege of Paris with an army so reduced puit. 
ia numbers, and unable to induce the Duke of 
Mayenne to listen to any terms of accommo- 
dation, began to meditate his retreat from be- 
fore the capital. Having divided his forces into 
three separate bodies, and having deposited the 
remains of his predecessor, without other pomp 
or ceremony than the necessity of the times 
would admit, in the church of Compi^ne ; 
he took the road towards Normandy. In that 
fertile province, of which a great portion was 
devoted to his cause, he hoped to recruit his 
trbopa, anc 
' received th 
he expecte 
Dieppe, a 
shore of th 
ingthelatt 

vor, admit Heiirp. 

this event wjjj*' 

the inhabi 

any army in the field, he ventured to march for- 
ward and approach Rouen, where the Duke of 
Aumale commanded, having under him twelve 
hundred cavalry. Though Henry was not pos- 
sessed of sufficient strength' to form the si^^ 
of so considerable a city, secured by an ample 

* Di UNO, tcL xL 9.16,17' 
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CHAP, garrison ; yet the enemy, alarmed at bis ap- 
^ ^ •'. . pearance, and apprehensive of being invested, 
ijtff. sent immediate intimation of their danger to the 
Duke of Mayenne, at the same time loudly in* 
voking his assistance .^ 
Dvkeaf That general, after having first provided for 
2^ the internal safety and tranquillity of the capi- 
outet tal, not inattentive to the summons, began his 
*'*^- niarch at the head of about twenty thousand 
tnen, nearly a fourth part of whom vera ca- 
valry. As he advanced along the Seine, be 
retook several of the towns situated upon its 
banks, which had previously fallen into the 
King's possession. Such indeed was his nu- 
merical superiority, that if he had improved 
the ftvorable occasion with celerity, it seems 
probable he might either have crushed the 
royal forces, or at least have compelled them 
to engage under every circumstance of dis- 
advantage. But, the Chike, instead of pressing 
forward with the utmost dispatch, having quit* 
ted his army for a ifew days, in order to concert 
measures in person with ^e Duke of Parma, 
commander of the Spanish troops in the NeUier- 
lands; his absence, and the necessary delay 
occasioned by it, allowed Henry a short inter- 
val, in whidi to take the most judicious steps 
a4 5«p* fer his defence. Retiring therefore from the 
^JS vicinity of Rouen, once more towards the sea- 
eKu^ It coast, he ultimately fixed his camp at Arques ; , 
A^VN^ a small defenceless town, .at an inconuderable 

P DeThwbTOLiL yki^ Main^VBLa. p.4iT- 
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distance firom Dieppe. Codkioub that he miut G V |> R 
be speedily aurrouQded, and attacked by the ^ \ , j 
united military force of the enemy, he exeiled ijif. 
the utmost dihgeoce and skill in fortifying the 
position, which being naturally strong, was <»- 
pable (NT being nuintused against superior 
nnmbers. * 

It must be confiw9ed, on the matnrest con* ^ ^ 
sideratioo, that although in his situation, no ,j^ 
step more magnanimous, and at the same time 
mcHre judiciouB, could probably have been eat- 
braced by Henry ^ yet, hope itself seemed to 
he almost extingui^ed by the difficulties and 
perils, with which he was reduced to struggle. 
His troops, diminished to only three thousand 
foot, two regiments of Switzers, and about 
twdve hundred cavalry, composed in the whole 
scarcely six thousand, five hundred men '. On Sopariority 
the other band, the ^rmy of " the League," ^^ 
mugmented by various bodies of soldiers &«n ttoLwpw- 
Lorrun, Flanders, and the southern piovntces 
of France, exceeded tweuty<eight thousand. 
All the young nobility who were attached to 
4he party of the Duke of Mayenne, appincd 
-that a battle was inevitable, crouded to be pr^ 
sent at an action, which it was sappowd, would 
proive decisive of the iatc of t^e war. IVo 
considerafale d^achments of Henry's ^ccs, 
commanded by Marshal d'Aumont, and by the 
Dnke of ifia^viile, whom he had sent into 

Dt t1w«> vtL XL p.>4. 
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C H A JP. Champagne and Picardy, lay too remote for ar- 
'• . riving in time to his assistance. Elizabeth had 
js*9- **^^ y^^ Bent him her promised aid, pecilulary 
or military ; while the enemy advanced towards 
him by tspid marches. iSo cMifident indeed 
was their commander of success, that he did 
not hesitate on promising Philip the Second, to 
take the King of Navarre, ei^er dead or alive : 
while the credulity of the Parisians, aiding and 
sustaining their enmity, made them anticipate 
Temr in 9A certain hia defeat and capture *. In the royal 
^^^^ camp, a degree of dejection and terror began 
to manifest itself. Apprehensions were enter. 
tained, that while the Duke of Mayenne invest- 
ed Henry in iiront, his retreat towards the sea 
might be intercepted by the naval foi'ces of 
Hsoders. . The council of war even agitated 
the question, whether it might not be adviseable 
for the King to embark, while such a measure 
was yet practicable, and seek an asylum in the 
court of England. ' On circumstances so de- 
licate and critical, may be said to have de- 
pended the fate of the French monarchy. The 
remonstrances of Biron, it is asserted, influenc- 
ed not a little in the rejection of this pusilla- 
nimous and inglorious proposition '. It is im- 
possible, when we contemplate the position of 
Henry before the combat of Arques, as well 
as during every part of his hieroic contest 
against Mayenne, not to be reouDded of the 
similar situation in which Frederic, King of 
Fnitsia, stood, previous to the battles of Sos- 

' MaHnyiToLix. p.4iS,4l9. 
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bach and of Lissa in 1757* where he succ08> c B AP^ 
sivety defeated with very inferior numbers, the . }' , 
French and Auatrians; The successful strug- ijg,. 
gle of Frederic, protracted to a longer period, 
in opposition to a more powerful combination 
than menaced Henry, stands indeed alone in 
the history of modern nations, and will be con- 
sidered in distant ages, with astonishment, as 
well as admiration. 

The army of ** the League" arriving in Atuck 
sight of the lines of Arques, began their attack ^^^^ 
by skirmishes, in expecution of forcing the 
entrenchments, or putting the royalists into 
confusion. But, in both these attempts they 
vere constantly repulsed with loss, notwith- 
standing their vast superiority; and it soon 
became evident that the troops of Mayenn?, 
in military discipline and veteran skill, by no 
means equalled tbeir opponents. The indefa- 
tigable activity, vigilance and intrepidity of 
Henry, inspiring his followers with a determi- 
nation to make the most desperate exertions for 
their common safety ; the panic difiused by the 
first appearance of the enemy, insensibly dimi- 
nished among the royal bands. Aware of this ,(« 8^ 
circumstance, and desirous of availing himself ^^ . 
of his superior numbers, the Duke drew out all ai^m. 
his forces, and made a Jurious attack upon the 
entrenchment, which was during some time 
-attended with complete success. The German 
auxiliaries in the service of ** th<^ League," 
treacherously feigning a desire to surrender, 
and to enter into the King's employ, obtained 
D 3 by 
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c a A P. by that ard6ce an entrance within the Haea*. 
. ^' , Buti no sooner had they again formed, than en- 
ijtf. couraged by seeing the cavalry of Mayenne 
make a vigorous charge, they resumed their 
arms, fell furiously upon the division com- 
manded by Marshal Biron, and involved it in 
complete disorder. All the valor and exertions 
of Henry, seconded by the coolness and bra- 
very of his officers, were required to stem the 
torrent. The King, long abandoned by the 
greater part of his troops, saw himself exposed 
to the utmost' danger, and nearly hopeless of 
extrication. Even after the enemy had been 
-'compelled to evacuate the entrenchmentti not 
without a long and obstinate contest} the Duke 
of Mayenne might still have renewed the en- 
gagement with fi-esh troc^Sj and almost a cer- 
tainty of success, against the solc^ers of thie 
royal army, harassed by fatigue, and inferior 
in numbers. But, his habitual irres<^ution pre- 
vented him from impronng his advantages. 
*^^ Having caused a retreat to be sounded, he 
ef B&r- drew off his forces, who were incommoded by 
•■>*• the cannon of the castle of Arqnes. 

His actual loss in tlie engagement did not ex- 
ceed five hundred men; but the injury sustained - 
in his reputation, which was irretrievable, gave 
the royalists a decided ascendant during the 
remainder of the war". So forcibly did Henry 
himself feel a conviction of the oversight, or the 

' ^ Cfarcn. tJm. vd. i. p. *6} — iij. 9nllf> toL i. p. 69, la. 
p'JiaMgai,j6Lm. p.M9— Hi. Dnili, p> B44— l5i- DtThtio, 
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iDcapiciQr of that geDsral, and bo desperate had chap. 
become his own situation, after the entrance ^ , \ ,,_ f 
- of the enemy's troops within bis lines, that he ift^. 
did not even conceal his sense of both those 
tnitiis. On the evening of the same day he 
hesitated not publickly to declare, that the 
Duke of Mayenne was either not the soldier 
which the worid believed him ; or else that 
tlie head of " the League" had treated him 
with personal respect, and reserved him for a 
better occasion ". It may indeed be asserted 
that Ute combat of Arqaes constituted the 
crisis of bis fate, and ultimate point of his 
adverse fortune. From that period, bia affiurs Cow»- 
beginning to return in a contrary direction, he ^ 
gradually re-ascended, aa ** the League" de- 
clined in a similar proportion. Various acci* 
dents and circumstances, not unmixed with 
severe misfortune, which perpetuated the du- 
ration of the civil wars, ddayed the conclusion 
of peace ; but the royal par^ was never after- 
wards reduced to extremities. ' 

Not. 

f A Tcry dJJEue ouTsdon of thii cdAnted conbttt it to bt 
fouad in DsTiia, in D« Ttuxi. ind in C*jt^t " Chrcoobgj* Hstcb. 
« naire." lyAnbigai liknriw* ud SuJIjr, (be luttr of irttom wai 
penonally pretent in tbe action) Ian left oi ample infbrmatian rela- 
lire to It. Tbe deecriptioai of aU jeiKnl cogagenMnt«i preNM 
luuallf only an iodiatinct ^dnre of anugti but die combat «f 
Arqua is liabk to Ibi* remaik in an nnnnul iegct^ It it indeed 
iiqpcMmble to cdmprehend clearly iti Bitnni witboat a cbait of tbt 
fonified <3inp of Henrf the Fourtb, wbidi occupied two biUi, and 
an intmnifate nOtf; extending £na the town ef Arqne*i to the . 
■uboib* cf Dieppe. The actien itwlf bccaiM a scene (^ oure than 
ordinary coafnwvr from the drciwiitance of the Oennan Laiu^w- 
Mts obtaining aa entnacc within the tnncheit and tunui^ their anna 
■gaint the roTai troo^ That pstfidieu* act had neariy ^na Haf- ' 
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c HA P. Notwithstanding the repulse which be had 

^'■^^ recently sustained, the general of " the 

1J89. " League" 

ame « comi^ete victory. Minhal Biroa h&ving beni thnnni team 
bU hone> ind long aiurounded by them, che enemy pouring into the 
tpacC) earned terror every where. Henry \raa during a contidenble 
time) in the mott immineBt peril. Davila tajt, th*t ^••^''nmg t* 
fiyi he attempted to rally the scattered troopi by ezboitatioiit and 
reproachea ; exclaiming aloud, th» " in all France there could not 
** be ftmud fifty gentletneiii who had sufficient courage to die ia 
** compwy with their king." There it nothjog ia antiquity mora 
heroic or aSectiiig than thi* act. 

Tarioui cin:umitancei enabled the royal army to recoTcr the honor 
of the day. The Count of Auvergne, natural ton of Charlie the Nintht 
having made a vigoroui charge at the head of the cayalryi killed with 
hia own hand, Sagonne) who commanded the enemy*» faorae, and 
checked thdr fury. CbatiQoD, mm to the great Cidigni, cMtiing up 
whh two regiment* of infantry, cried ai he advanced, " Courage, 
" Sire I we are come to die with you !" Three hundred of the 
troops of ** the League" being put to the awwd, the trenches were 
Tecovered. Yet all accounts concur in admitting, that if Mayenne 
had not unnecessarily retarded the match of the maia body, and 
thereby giren the Ki^ aa interval in whbh to rally, the day.muM 
hxn been his own. In Sully, are to be foand come most picturesque 
and striking anecdotes of Henry's conduct, which inspire theTiighest 
idea of his valor, rompMore, and clemency. They bear so strong a 
rtamp of truth and nature, that it ii inqxMsible to doubt thrir exacti- 
tude. Revious to the beginning of the action, the Count de Belin, 
tays SuUy, was taken prieMwr by one of our parties, in the woods> 
and brought to the King. It was soon after day-break, and we 
were all seated at breakfast in a ditch, fanning a circle round Hit - 
Vhitttf Henry.irithlususaalaJfability received and embraced the 
Count ; who lociing round him, with a degree of surpriae, acquainted 
the King that in two hours, he would have thirry thousand enemies, 
hocM and foot, to resist ; and that for his own part, he did not see 
. with what forces Hi* Majesty meant to oppose them. « Vou do not 

« see them all. Monsieur de Bdin," said the King, smiling ; " for 
*■ you do not reckon God, and the justice of my cause, wluch aautt 

It can hardly admit of a doubt, that Henry the Fourth would not 
have survived a defeat, or have been led in diains to Paris. There 
It i;i his character a tort of internal evidence, that he would, if van- 
qoiahed, have periihed on the field of battle. )t seemi impossible to 
tpeculaie pn tuT consequence* which must have taken place, if May- 
fnne had been victorious, and if the King had fallen at ArquM. 
Such ^ccolatioDi, though uaturti and unaviudahl^ do not fbtm die 
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** Lo^ue" made another attempt shortly af- c H A p. 
terwards to carry the trenches ; but having J- 
been compelled to desist with considerable ijg^ 
loss, and conscious that Henry would soon be s^ '^*='^ 
joined by troops from various quarters, be itetreu «f 
filially determined on a retreat. His march tbeimy 
was directed- towards Rcardy, with a view of ^^^|^» 
receiving the auxiliary forces, sent by Philip 
the Second froaa Flanders to his support. 
Henry, liberated from the siege which he had 
undergone within the lines of his camp, was 
in like manner speedily reinforced. Marshal 
d'Aumont and the Duke of Longueville, who 
arrived the first, were succeeded by four thou- 
sand English troops; together with a small sup- 
ply of money advanced him by Elizabeth, which 
the King with equal policy and generosity, im- 
mediately distributed among his s<ddier8. With- 
out losing an instant in inactivity, he followed 
the enemy, retook the places cvptured by tbenr, 
and endeavoured to provoke them to a general 
engagement Finding that the Duke of May- 
enne seemed not inclined to hazard the issue of 
a battle, and that he fiontinned his progress to- 
wards the A-ODtier of the Spanish Low Coun- 
tries, Henry turned short upon Paris. The 

legidittite proriace «f hkurf. FeAapi in no pordoii of modmi u. 
mil, ii tbe bterW exdted by tlw erentsi *o ctrong, or the ippimt 
pntection ind inleipoutioii i^ Providence lo marice4 ind legiblet u 
' in tbe dcTstiao of Henry the Fourth to the n«Dch down ) imlaw 
we ejccept the chain of drcmnKucet which bive conducted Bon&- 
paitC) from hii itopeitdoui elevation to the ipring of iSlii to liii de- 
gradation and fall in the apriag of the pretent yev. Fivderic the 
Great) during the aeven yean* war, awaken* aaxioua lolicilude for 
Ui bte ; but hi* diancUr wanti the benignity nod anunity of the 
Kb^ef Pnace. 
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CHAP, astoniflhnient of the inhabitants of that i 

*• polis was heightened by their terror, when thty 

M$99- beheld the Prince, whom they had only a few 

The Kiag Jayg preceding, considered as a fugitive and a 

p,rifc *° prisoner, arriving before the walls, at the head 

of a numerous and victorious army. Pro6tiiig 

t^ their first alarm, and of the absence of their 

commander, the King caused the suburbs, 

which were defended by an entrenchment, to 

IK No- be attacked on every quarter. The enterprise, 

Krtonn* executed With vigor, was attended with com- 

the nib. plete success; and pushed with such celerity, 

that the Parisians had scarcely time sufficient to 

shut their gates against the royalists. If Henry's 

artillery had been brought up without loss of 

time, nothing could have saved the capital 

from being entered by storm. The carnage 

was prodigious } and the ransoms paid by those 

who fdl into the hands of the conquerors, 

served to compensate for the d^ect of regular 

P*7-" 

u^re^ Alarmed at the dai^er which menaced Paris, 
^. the Duke of Mayemie instantly returned to its 
relief, entering it with his army on the day sub- 
sequent to the capture of the suburbs. Henry, 
whose forces were not sufficient to besiege him 
in the place, on receiving the intelligence, with- 
drew slowly to the distance of a few miles ; and 
drawing up his army in sight of the Parisians, 
waited to ascertain if their leader was dis- 



* D'Ai^ignf , Hilt. Umv. let. ui. p. 113, 334. DniU, p. tj6. 
De Thou. ToL zL p. 3a — 34. SuUy. toI. L p. jo. Chrm. Noven. 
Tol. L p. iTOi 37i< Meunyt voLuc p.416. 

posed 
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HENRT THE VOVKTB. 4^ 

posed to tiy mew the chance of war. But Uie chap. 
troopt of ** tile League*' had not yet recovered *• 
tlteir disgrace at Arques ; and the King finding j^g^ 
(Aat his challenge was not accepted, directed 
his course to Estampes, of which ton'n he made 
himself master in eight days. Incap^le of ^fi<«i» of 
compelling the enemy to oppoee him in the field, ^"^' 
he « second time divided his army into three 
bodies, and paniKd his march towards the 
Loire : while the Duke of. Longueville and 
GiTty> at the head of two considerable detach- 
ments, soBtained his adherents in Picardy, and 
in Champagne. Victory attended him, where- 
ever he moved. Vendinoe, a city of his patri- 
monial domain, capable from its strength, of 
making a long resistance, was entered by the 
soldiers, after a short and feeble defence *. 
Notwithstanding the advanced season, he con- 
tinued unremittingly to push his military ope- 
raUons. Having vinted the city <^ TourS, He taiwt 
into which place he aude bis entry amidst the "T^ 
acclamaUons <^ the inh^tants ; and having, 
on account of the disbitcted condition of the 
kingdom, postponed his promised convoca* ' 
tion of the nobility for the settlement of re> - 
ligion, till the month of March ensuing ; he 
rgoined his troops. Mans, which fell into his 
possession by capitulation, was followed by the 
reduction of varions other places. Entering 
Normandy, in defiance of the rigors of winter, 
he compelled Ateuson to surrender ^ made 

■ Oc Then, ToL ki. p.tf;,M. Chrw. Not. voL L p.»7j, 176. 
prisoners 
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CHAP, prisoners the garrison of Falaise, aad their 
^_ }^_ __ , commander, the Count of Brissac; then ap- 
(J89. proaching the sea-coast a third time, after ao 
obstinate siege, he became master of Hotifleur, 
at the mouth of the Seine. The indefatigable 
activity of his exertions, together with the ra- 
pidity of his success, while it increased the 
confidence of his own forces, impressed his ad- 
versaries with amazement and consternation. ^ 
Jn^% During these important traoBactioDS, the 
eone. Duke of Mayenne, naturally dilatory and inert, 
either remained inactive at Paris, occupied with 
regulations of a political nature; or made only 
feeble efforts for the recovery of his military 
character, and the re-establishment of the a&irs 
of his party. After a species of Interregnum, 
as itmight justly be denominated, of near four 
months, subsequent to Henry the Third's de. 
cease, that commander, fearful lest the King of 
Spain, in conjunction with the Holy See, should 
attempt to nomfnate a successor to the throne ; 
lilt No- caused the Cardinal of Bourbon to be publickly 
^^^ proclaimed sovereign of France, under the title 
of Boor- of Charles the Tenth. He did not the less 
Jf|?*f^ retain in his own hands the whole executive 
Kinj. power of the crown ; his recognition of the im- 
prisoned Cardinal producing the effect which 
he had foreseen, and which he probably de< 
sired. Henry, i^prehenqtve that if his uncle 
should by any accident be liberated, *' the 
Le^ue" might derive advantages from his 
name, redoubled the precautious for securing 

* De Tbout vol. xi. p. 67 — 69, and p. 80— S5. ' Chro«. Nor. 
vcd. i p.i96—>99i>od p. 317,318. 

.him 
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HENRY THE FOURTH. ^5 

him \a confineioent. He had already been re- c h a k 
moved to the castle of Fonteoay in Foitou, , ^ ^ _'•_ _ 
where he was guarded with the utmost vigi- 1^89. 
lance. « 

The ioteroal feuds and animosities of ** the luntu] 
** League," together witii the number of riv^ ^"^'^ 
chiefs nearly equal in rank, who composed that Lngnc." 
faction ; when added to the opposite nature of 
their views, pretensions, and expectations ; — 
these causes imposed great, if not insurmount- 
able obstacles, to the success of their operations^ 
Mendoza, the embassador of Philip the Second, 
who resided in the French capital, dispensing 
the largesses of his master, with politic attention 
to the Spanish interest, was £tr from rendering 
the Duke of Mayenne independant of the court 
ofMaddd^ The arrival of Gaetano, the Papal 
Legate dispatched by Sixtus, tended to augment, 
rather than to diminish the jealousy and distnut 
of that general, by his notorious partiality to 
the measures of Spain. Mayemie did not wait 
for hia presence, in order to reject the propo- 
sition of Mendoza, for acknowledging Phflq» 
Protector of the League, though he warmly 
demanded supplies of men and money for au]v 
porting the war. The Dukes of Nemours luid 
Aumale, as well as the hereditary Prince of Lor- 
rain, augmented by their continual dissensions, , 
the general confusion: while the Parisians, 
not less shaken and divided among themselves, 
seemed only to unite in one common sentiment, 

' Henni(A)>tX. p.4i9)43tl> C|iiab Npt< vol. i. p. »S4. 

the 
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CHAP, the detestatiMi »( heresy, uid die rsfohition to 
\ undergo every extremity, rather than nibmit to 
,ji^ tiieir rightful sovereiga. ' 
K«q«« On the oUier hand, Henry, by his courage, 
fg^^^ activity, and success, not only attracted the 
(«r Hauj. respect of his own subjects, but received the 
nost flattering testimoQies of Jnendship and 
eonsideration firom foreign powers. The Re- 
public of Venice, constantly attached fbr ages 
to France as her natural ally, and equaHyi^pre- 
hensive of the augmenting power of Philip the 
Second ; exhibited the warmest demonstrations 
of general joy, on the intelligence of Henry's 
Tttica. aceession. Tlie Senate did not even hesitate or 
delay, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
nienaoea of the Papal Kuntio, instantly to re- 
cognize him as King of France, by a public 
'^'^^'^'t- decree*. Ferdinand of Medicis, Great Duke 
of Tuscany, though he had recently contracted 
a close idtiance with tiie Duke of Lc^rain, 
by marrying his daughter; uid though he 
was restrained by prudential ooanderations, 
fivm venturing on so bdd a measure as the 
Venetians had ad(^ted; yet dii not leas 
transmit to the new King, assurances of his 
devotion. He even authorized Heary's agent 
at his court, to promise that prince the same 
l>ecuniary loan, which he had engaged to ad. 
vance for his predecessor; and at tbe same 
«une to open a negotiatiim for liie marriage 

* ama.'Sar.rti.lf,t»4—»t§. Xtnwif, toL ix. p. «J^- 
•D■nM,Takli^Jf-4|l•s<^»7. an»M»r.T0Li. 

of 
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of fail niece, the Priacess Mary of Medlcis, chap. 
witfi one of the princes of the Wood of ^ , J' ^j 
Fhince '. Similar testimonies of affection and ijgy, 
respect were conveyed by the Duke of Min- ^^^ 
tua*. The Swiss Cantons had already d^uted 
commissioners, with orders to felicitate him 
tm his succession ; enjoining their troops to 
remain faithful in his service, and request* 
tng a renewal of the antient treaties sub- 
sisting between the Helvetic union and Henry 
the Thirds From the Protestant princes of °?™" 
the German empire, he was secure of receiv- 
ing effectual support; and Casimir, who ad- 
ministered the a^rs of the Palatinate during 
the minority of the Elector Palatine, demon- 
strated his adherence, by issning directions to 
levy troops without delay, which were con- 
ducted to his assistance by Sancy, eariy in the 
ensuing year. ' 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, tme to her Encbwi. 
own interests and to those of her people, at 
every period of her reign, fiinrisbed Henry with 
a body of forces, as we have seen, soon after 
the action at Arques. If her scanty revenues, 
added to the various demands on her exche- 
^ner, did not admit ber to make considerd>le 
remittances of money, she nevertheless ac- 
^nnnpanied her military aid, with a small pe- 
coaiary supply*. Even James the Sixtii, King Scodnd. 
of Scotland, a Prince whose pacific chaaw:ter, 

' DeTlioB,TDL'iLp.6], 64. Ifannjrt toL tx. p. 4a9. 

* DeTboOfiUd. klbid.11.j9. 

* lUd. p. 9»— 9I. * Ibid.p.jSt 

and 
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CHAP, and inaptitude for war, s^taed to dtBi|milify 
'• bioi for active service in the field} yet, »ni- 
1J89. mated by enthusiasm for the matntenance. of 
the Protestant religion, had offered, previous to 
Henry's elevation to the throne of France, to 
conduct six thousand Scots to his assistance in 
person, and to maintain them at his own ex- 
pence '. He had recently proved the sinceri^ 
of his former professions, by sending over to 
Dieppe, a body consisting of one thousand 

Hi&nd. men*". Prince Maurice of Nassau, who, not- 
withstanding his early youth, commanded the 
' armies of the Republic of Holland; ioduced 
the States General, even while struggling them- 
selves against the overwhelming power of Spain, 
to assist the King of France with ammunition 
and money '. The kingdoms of the North lay 
too remote, or were too feeble, to take any port 
in the troubles of the French monarchy. Den- 
mark since the death of Frederic the Sec<Hid, 
was governed by a minor prince. Christian the 
Fourth : while Sweden, under John the Third, 
had relapsed into the oblivion from which the 
country bad been rescued by Gustavus Vasa 

Imperial his father. In Germany, the reigning branch of 

^^ the house of Austria, which had excited sack 
terror under Charles the FifUx ; and which ta- 
mily, under Ferdinand the First, and Masimilian 
the Second, though with' diminished power, con- 
tinued still to inspire respect } was fallen into 
complete insignificance, in the person of Ro- 

' Ori^nal Letter of Hcory the Fourth) in Voltiire, *oI. x. p>aJ9- 
■ mflat p. >!*• " Oe Thou, toI. xi. p. »4o. 

Aolpb 
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dolph the Second. That sovereign, who, before chap. 
he ascended the Imperial tbronei had given ^ _ _^ ^ 
the most promising expectations of virtue and X5S>. 
capacity, disappointed the general hopes en- ^l^'?^ 
tertained of his future administration. Disso- co^d. 
lute, relaxed, and governed by his mistresses, 
he abandoned the concerns of the empire, to 
ministers destitute of ability or resolution. . In- 
dolent, and averse to business, though attached 
to speculative researches or studies, he sufi^retl 
every species of abuse to be practised with im- 
panity throughout his hereditary dominions. 
Despised in Bohemia, though be principally 
resided at the city of Prague, in preference to 
Vienna ; he was nearly driven out (^ Hungary 
by the Turks, who progressively advanced along 
the banks of the Danube, towards the Austrian 
froiltiers; while Rodolph became almost for- 
gotten in the German empire *. Such a prince, 
who wa^ ill qualified to second the ambitious 
projects of the court of Madrid ; seemed to dis- 
play as little inclination, as he possessed ability, 
to co*operate with the Spanish branch of his 
family, in their attempts to convulse and over- 
turn the French monarchy. 

' Henry wanted not, however, powerful foreign Lcrrvn. 
enemies to impede his conquests, and to retard, 
if they could not totally prevent, the reduction 
of his rebellious subjects. The Duke of Lor- 
rain, impelled by the chimerical expectation of 
raising his son to the throne of France, and 

* Pfefiel) ToL ii. p. III. 
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CHAP, connected by a common origin, with the Duke 
^ 'l ^ of Mayenne, continued to aid the head of " the 
tssy. " League," with bis forces '. Charles Emanuel, 
s»™r- Duke of SaToy, allied to Philip the Second, 
whose youngest daughter he had married ; sus* 
tained by Spanish troops, and ready to embark 
in any projects which promised augmentation 
of power or territory ; had already advanced his 
chirie* pretensions to the French crown itself, But, 
' embarrassed with a war in which be was eo* 
gaged against the city and republic of Geneva, 
he was reluctantly compelled to defer the com- 
mencement of his plans, till the ensuing year. 
Those projects were principally limited to the 
conquest, or acquisition of the two important 
provinces of Dauphin6 and Provence, which ly- 
ing contiguous to his own dominions, he hoped 
sutuithe to dissever from the monarchy of France^. Six- 
^"^^ tuB the Fifth, at the beginning of bis pontifi- 
cate, had manifested his enmity to the family 
of Bourbon, in its utmost force. But, his im. 
patience and indignation at the species of cap- 
tivity in which Philip the Second held the Holy 
See, and at the tyranny exercised over him by 
the Spanish Cardinals, who attempted to fetter, 
or to direct all his measures ; inspired him at a 
later period of his reign, with other sentknenta. 
Induced by the pressing instances of the court 
of Madrid, and c^ the agents of Mayenne, he 
had, it is true, dispatched his Legate Craetano, 

P Chron. Nov. ral.i. p.iii| 163. 

' DeThou, vcil.xi.p.71, i3tuiip.js — 79- Chfon. Not. «J. L 
11.179—381. Mexcnj-, Tol.ix. p>4i3' 

into 
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into France ; but hia instructions were by no chap. 
means decidedly hostile to Henry the Fourth. ^ 
On the contrary, manifesting a disposition rather ^st^. 
to conciliate, than to irritate ; they breathed 
such a spirit as the father and head of the 
Christian church might dictate, without degrad- 
ing or debasing his paternal character. ' 

The united efibrts of all the external enemies phnip th« 
of the new king, were however weak and con- 8«w»^ 
temptible, compared with those made by Philip 
the Second. During the reign and life of Henry 
the Third, he had observed some degree of 
disguise, and imposed some restraint on his 
ambitious, or destructive projects. The alli- 
ance subsisting between the houses of Valois, 
and of Aostria, cemented by the tyes of mar- 
riage ; blether with the undoubted attachment 
of Henry to the Catholic faith; — these mo. 
tives induced the cabinet of Madrid to nego* 
ctate in sbcret with the Guises, thereby avoid- 
ing an open rupture between the two crowns. 
But, when the sceptre devolved to a Hogonot, Meamm 
Philip instantly disdained all further conceal- ^^^ 
ment, or measures of reserve. The pretext of 
heresy, against which, throughout bis whole 
life, he had declared unqualified hostility, 
formed too convenient a mask for veiling hi* 
ultimate views, not to avail himself of it with- 
out delay. He was besides, the hereditary 
enemy of the King of Navarre, whose antient 
patrimonial dominions he retained, in virtue of 
the original usurpation made by Ferdinand of 

' Mamji voLix. p.41). 

E 3 Arragon. 
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CHAP. ArragoD. The vacancy of the French throne 
^ seemed to open to him no distant prospect, ei- 
ther of placing on it his daughter Clara IsabeUa, 
niece to the late King> or at least of reducing 
the monarchy to a state of complete subversion. 
Though he had already determined to take an 
open part in favor of '* the League," to lavish 
his treasures, and even if requisite, to send Jiis 
forces to combat Henry ; yet, rendering his 
aflected zeal or. liberality altogether subser- 
vient to his policy, he attempted to constitute 
himself the protector and arbiter of Mayenne 
himself. Baffled in that design, be did not 
desist from his plans ; but contenting himself 
with the title only of an auxiliary, he expected 
from the effect of time and ^yorable acci- 
dents, the completion of his ambitious pro- 
jects. ' 
Gnndeor '^^ enonuous power of ao great a monarch, 
«nd nag- appeared at first view to be almost irresistible, 
^^ when joined to the other enemies of Henry the 
nuhmo- Fourth. Besides his numerous kingdoms and 
■■^^ provinces scattered over Europe, the richest 
portions of Asia, Africa, and of the New World, 
belonged to Spain. Portugal, with her rich 
colonies, the discoveries made by Gama be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hqie, and the con- 
quests ^ected by Albuquerque, from Ormus 
And Goa, to Malacca and Amboyna ; — all had 
fallen into his hands, only a f^w years preced- 
ing, without a blow. His revenues seemed to 



'■' p. 431. Cbnn. Kot. ToL i. p-sSj— «t9. 

be 
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be as vast as his ambition, and as inexhaustible chap. 
as his thirst of dominion. -The veteran bands ^ '-^^ 
commanded by the Duke of Farma, which had ijg,. 
nearly subjected the Netherlands, if once they 
were united to the forces of " the League,** 
it might be presumed, would inevitably crush 
the army of a Prince as yet unsettled in the 
throne, and incapable of contending with so 
vast a disparity. The repnlse sustained by 
Mayenne at Arques, could only be esteemed a 
short respite j and Europe, with anxious solici- 
tude anticipated as neither doubtful nor re- 
mote, the final destruction of Henry. 

But the Spanish greatness, which inspired cautonMf 
such universal terror, if not ideal, was in a con- p™cipi« 
siderable degree exaggerated ; Philip having ^^^, 
himself, sapped its foundations, and pi'ecipi- 
tated its decline. The treasures of Peru and 
Mexico were dissipated in his expensive enter- 
prizes, dictated by vengeance, bigotry, or am- 
bition; to accomplish which, the wealth of both 
the Indies was found to be unequal. His sub. 
jects perceptibly diminished in numbers, while 
industry and manufactures sunk in a similar 
proportion. The late unfortunate expedition 
against England, where hia invincible Armada 
had been shipwrecked or destroyed, broke 
his naval strength } while the long wars in the 
Xx>w Countries, thougli they formed a soldiery 
of unequalled skill, yet drained his exchequer. 
He could only attack France, by exposing 
Flanders ; and in venturing on the experiment, 
he gratified bis resentment, at the expence of 
E 3 hia 
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CHAP, bis interests. He was besides declining in years, 
. *• and hastening towards the termination of his 
ijs,. long reign. His only son, born by the fourth 
marriage which he contracted, a minor, inex- 
perienced, and of feeble capacity, might prove 
unequal to supporting the weight of so many 
State << sceptres. The veil which had concealed the 
w^^ weakness and diseases of the Spanish monarchy 
clow of from general inspection, fell in fact with Philip 
?^*''* the Second. Under his successor, that immense 
Rign. and disjointed fabrick faintly sustained the at> 
tacks made on it by foreign nations. Convulsed, 
diminished, and shaken to its very base, during 
the reign of Philip the Fourth ; the united ef- 
forts of England, Germany, and Holland, could 
scarcely preserve it from complete subversion 
or extinction, under the languid administration 
of Charles the Second, last Frioce of the Spanish 
branch of the house of Austria. 
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CHAP. II. 

BatUe i^Ivry. — Victory of the King. — Conseqaeruxs of 
it, — Henry mtavhes to Paris. — Deatk ^ *fc Car- 
dinal of Bowbon. — Siege of Paris. — JRanine, — 
Cautet which protracted its surrender. — March <^ the 
J>uke of Parma into France, — Hemy raises the 
siege, — Militaiy operations on bath sides, — Belum 5/" 
ike Ihike of Parma into Flanders. — Events in Brit- 
tany, and in Provence. — Deatk qfSixtus the Fifth. — 
Election of Gregory the Fourteenth. — AttacJc of St, 
Denis, — Siege of Chartres. — Political intrigues of the 
young Cardinal of Bourbon. — Edict of toleration, in 
faoor of ike Protestants, — Papal monitories, puUithed 
against the King. — Situatiom^the Dtdct of Mayetmi. 
— Hostilities. — Escape o^ the Duke f^ Gutiefrom 
Tours. ^ Ikath of La Noue. — Enterprises if the 
Duke of- Savqi/. — Arrival qf the German auxiliaries. 
Death of Gregory the Fourteenth. — Transactions at 
Paris. — Violent proceedings of the council of six- 
teen. — Their punishment. — Act (f oblivion ptMisked 
iy the Duke of M^enrte. 

WHILE the KiDg, with almost unexamined chap. 
celerity, in defiance of the rigors of D. 
wuter, at the head of a victorious annj» sub- ^..^ 
jected nearly the whole tract (^ country lying 
between the Seine and the Loire ; the Duke of 
Mayenne slowly prepared to take the field. 
Importuned by the clamours of the Parisians, siege of 
he undertook to open the passages which pre- ^^^ 
vented the entrance of provisions into the ca- 
E 4 pital } 
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CHAP, pital ; and after reducing the castle of Vin- 
II- ceanes, together with Fontoise, two places situ- 
,j^ at«d in the vicinity of the metropolis, he sat 
dovn before Meulan. The town, built on the 
river Seine, was rendered more important by a 
fort, constructed in an island which there di- 
vides the streapa. Berengueville, the governor, 
far from being intimidated by the superiority 
of the enemy, repulsed them with loss ; and 
by his desperate valor, added to his military 
skill, enabled the King to come in person to 
liis relief. The army of " the League," in 
consequence of his approach, was compelled 
to desist from the enterprize i while Henry, 
8atis6ed with having frustrated their design, 
drew off his forces towards Dreux, of which 
place he immediately began the siege.* 
sgtKb. Meanwhile, the Duke of Mayenne, who, in 

The King consequence of the pressing solicitations which 
»^ *e he made to the Duke of Parma, had been 
J^^ > joined by a considerable body of infantry and 
cavalry from Flanders, commanded by Count 
Egmont, directed his march towards Dreux. 
The garrisoii defended the city with an intre- 
pidity and obstinacy, not inferior to that dis- 
played at Meului ; and Henry, on receiving 
intelligence of the approach of the enemy, 
having withdrawn his artillery, decamped from 
before the place. In a council of war convoked 
for the purpose, the reaolntion was unanimously 
adopted to give battle to Mayenne. Many 

• VLewnf, toL iac. p. 431, 433. D« Thou, toL ji. p. 86 — 9*. 
lyAtHfait YoLiii. p. »;. 
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reasons prompted the King to embrace so ha- chap. 
zardous a measure, notwithstanding the infe- ^_ ^''-^^ 
riority of his numbers. It was in itself more ana- ij^o. 
logous to the natural character of Henry, whose He dew- 
couragQ and ardor always impelled him to pre- gSninttie 
fer the most decisive or generous resolutions. ^ '^ 
The valor, loyalty, and experience of the nobi- *°*°'''' 
lity and gentry, who constituted a large pro- 
portion of his troops, inspired him with confi- 
dence i and he was besides destitute of the pe- 
cuniary resources, indispensable for protracting 
a campaign, in presence of a superior adversary. 
AoioMted by these considerations, he did not 
hesitate to march towards Mayenne; and as it 
became requisite, in order to occupy an ad< 
vantageous position, that he should turn his 
back for a short time on the army of " the 
" League," his motions, which were mistaken 
for an intention of flying, augmented their 
eagerness to bring him to a decisive engage- 
tnent. ^ 

This impatience was notwithstanding con- stite<tf^ 
fined to tbe private soldiers or officers, and did M«7«w>e*» 
not extend to their commander. The Duke, "'^* 
aware of tbe advantages possessed by the' roy- 
alists, wliich more than counterbalanced his nu- 
merical superiority of troops, desired to avoid 
a general action. But, the disgrace of retiring 
before a smaller army, the importunity of the 
principal officers, and the contemptuous re- 
proaches of Count Egmont, who threatened to 

» D«a», p. S91— 293. UtaertT, toL ix. p. 43J. 436- 
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CHAP, chastise the temerity of the enemy, with the 
}^ . Flemish auxiliaries under his own command ; 
ij9». -^ these motives overcame Mayenne's reluc- 
tance. In the disposition made of his forces, 
the Viscount de Tavannes« from the imperfec- 
tion of his sight, committed an error which was 
attended with very fatal consequences. Instead 
of leaving a sufficient space between the bat- 
talions of infantry, foe allowing the cavalry to 
rally and return to the charge ; he drew up the 
foot so close, as by impeding their own opera- 
tions eventually to produce general confusion *. 
Marshal Tallard, by a similar defect, of the 
organs of sight, which led him to mistake the 
enemy's troops for those of France, eminently 
conduced to produce the memorable defeat ex- 
perienced by the armies of Louis the four- 
teenth, in the beginning of the list century, at 
Blenheim, where Tallard himself was taken 
prisoner. 
Diipoj. On the contrary, never perhaps were the 
tuwinude eminent military eodowments of Henry, which 
^ "^' had been exhibited at Coutras and at Arques, 
more conspicuously or sucoeBsfuUy display- 
ed, than at the battle of Ivry. Hia activity, 
which pervaded every part of the camp, left 
nothing to the direction of others, that it was 
possible to inspect iu person. His heroic con- 
tempt of danger and death, was tempted by 
steady courage, while it was regulated by sen- 
timents of the most elevated submission and 
resignation to the dispensations of Providence^ 

* P»Tila, p. S97 — 899, Oe Thoiii vd. zi. p. Ii9> lao- 
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BiroD ably supported his sovereign, in all the c H A P. 
subordinate parts of duty, and the general ardor ^__ " - _ ^ 
of th? troops gave a happy presage of victory. ,j^ 

At the first onset, the Walloon horse, led to MthMir. 
the charge by Count Egmont, broke the royal j 
cavalry opposed to them, and produced a tem- 
porary disorder ; but being rudely charged in 
the rear, they were in turn routed, cut in 
pieces, and their commander killed on the spot. 
In the center, Henry, personally opposed to the 
Duke of Mayenne, contended for his crown ; 
precisely as Richjird the Third had done at Bos- 
worth, against the Earl of Richmond, but with 
very different success. It is admitted, that 
Mayenne was by no means wanting to. himself 
on this occasion } and that his defeat must 
chieSy be attributed to causes, which he could 
neither obviate nor surmount, by any exertions 
of valor or of skill. The German cavalry, un- 
able to rally behind the battalions, in conse- 
quence of the original fault committed by Ta- 
vannes ; was with difficulty prevented from 
totally disordering the main body, and became 
in a great measure useless during the remainder 
of the action. After a short, though obstinate 
conflict, the army of '< the League" giving 
way, 6ed in every direction. Mayenne, accoiD> 
panied with scarcely fifty followers, long main- 
tained bis ground, and endeavoured to restore 
the battle. But finding all attempts of that 
nature vain, he retreated with precipitation 
over the river Eure; causing the bridge to 
be broken down, in order to impede pursuit. 

The 
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CHAP. The Switzers, who formed a considerable part 
^ of his infantry, and who had not yet engaged, 
being surrounded by the victorious royalists; 
laid down their arms, and were allowed quarter. 
But the German horse, who had contributed 
i^*giit'' no much to the defeat of their own forces; and 
who, after liaving been rafsed and levfed in the 
empire, for the King's service, had entered into 
that of his adversaries} were severely punished 
for their breach of honor and fidelity. By 
Henry's order, they were attacked and put to 
the sword. The slaughter was very considera- 
ble, and accompanied with every mark of signid 
victory. Mayenne, not regarding himself as 
secure even in the town of Mantes, though at a 
great distance from the scene of action, with- 
drew on the following day, to St. Denis, in the 
vicinity of Paris. * 
JM«Ut]ri)f It seems probable, that if the King had im- 
?^^'° proved his advantage with celerity, and ad- 
ihevictorr. vanced without loss of time to the walls of that 
city ; the impression made by his recent success, 
added to the unprepared state of the inhabitants, 
might have enabled him to become master of 
the metropolis. He was indeed strenuously ex- 
horted to accelerate his march, by some of his 
most faithful and experienced captains, nor is it 
to be doubted that he felt the expediency of the 
advice. But, like his antagonist Mayenne, he 
had many -factions existing in his owD camp, and 
numerous opponents even among those indivi- 

> SuUj, V0I.L p.7«— 74. lyAubign^ voLsn. p.lftS — 1133. JO* 
Thoui*id>xi. p.114— 119. MezenyiToLix. p.43ti— 439* Da* 
Vila, p. 896— 907- Cliroii.NoT, ToI.L p.3»7— 33J. 
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duals wlio maintained bis cause. The Catholic chap. 
lords and gentlemen, however loyal they might "i _ ^ 
be, yet were not disposed, by elevating a Hugo- ts9o 
not to the throne, at once to exterminate " the 
*' League j" though their indignation excited by 
the assassination of Henry the Third, together 
with their reliance on the promises of his suc- 
cessor to embrace the Romish faith, induced 
them to support his title. Marshal Biron was ac- c«u«« «f 
cused of not desiring to terminate a war, which '^ 
rendered him necessary to his sovereign ; and 
the Marquis d'O, Superintendant of theifinances, 
purposely refused or withheld the money indis- 
pensable for paying the foreign auxiliaries. Fif- 
teen days having elapsed in consequence of 
these impediments, before the royal army be- 
held itself in a condition to prosecute the late 
victory-} so critical a delay was improved by 
the enemy, who had recovered from their first 
consternation *. . It was asserted with equal 
reason, that if the Duke of Mayenne had been 
able to throw a strong garrison into the town 
of Mantes, he might in a great measure have 
deprived Henry of every beneficial conse- 
quence arising from the success of his arms, and 
have incapacitated him from even approaching 
the capital ' 

That commander, overcome with emotions of D^ection 
shame and concern at his defeat, remained dur- ^^ . 
ing some days at St. Denis, unwilling to meet ] 

* SiiOr, voLi. p. 76, 77. 'CbroR, Nor. ToLi, p. 143. Mattnj, 
«ri.k. p.440t44i- 

* BAmnf, voLiji. p-44o< 
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CHAP, the reproaches of the Parisians, or to expose 
H- himself to their resentment. But, the exhorta- 
IJ90. t'ons of his sister the Duchess of Montpensier, 
the consolatory admonition of the Papal Legate, 
who having arrived in the metropolis, had 
embraced the interests of " the League ;" sus- 
tained by the promises of Mendoza, the Spanish 
embassador, soon roused him to new exertions. 
It appearing evident that Paris would speedily 
be invested by the royal forces, and that unless 
- succoured by a foreign power, the city could 
not ultimately be ' preserved from falling into 
the bands of the King ; a determination was 
embraced of deputing the Duke of Mayenne 
in person to the court of Brussels, in order to 
demand assistance. During his absence, his 
maternal brother, the Duke of Nemours, a 
prince collaterally descended from the ducal 
house of Savoy, was constituted governor of the 
ReMlution metropolis. The inhabitants themselves, fiir 
^j^jj^ from exhibiting any marks of apprehension at 
the late adverse occurrences, or displaying a 
desire to deprecate the approaching calamities 
of a siege } professed a readiness to undei^ 
every renunciation, and even to suffer death 
itself, rather than submit to a heretic, excom- 
municated by the Holy See. Encouraged by so 
many proofs of constancy and adherence among 
his followers, Mayenne instantly set out for 
flanders: while Nemours, a prince who though 
only in the flower of youth, exhibited the ta- 
lents and resources of riper age, lost not a 
moment in constructing, or in repairing the 
forti- 
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foTtificatioDs of Paris. , The short period of c H A P. 
time which remained before Henry's approach, , °' 
precluded him notwithstanding, from taking jj^^ 
those steps for procuring a supply of provisions, 
without which it appeared to be impossible that 
he could make a long, or effectual resistance. ' 

During these transactions, the royal army ad- a»th Mu-. 
vancing along the course of the Seine, made h*°T''P" 
themselves masters of almost all the towns and the capitd. 
fortresses, which command the passage of that 
river, as well as of the Yonne, and the Marne. 
Henry, desirous rather to reduce Paris by fa- 
mine, than to enter it by storm, began by 
cutting off the tmly sources, from which they 
could obtain subsistence. Ansious to gain a 
short interval, and if possible to obtain a cessa- 
tion of arms, in order to allow time for tlie 
Duke of Mayenne's return ; Gaetano, the Le- 
gate, opened a fallacious negotiation with 
Marshal Biron, for the accomplishment of 
peace. But the King, aware of the insidious He rduK* 
intention of the chiefs of " the League," and ^•>p^t ». 
regarding the reduction of Paris as neither dis- ^ ^'^'^ 
tant nor doubtful, refused to suspend the pro- 
gress of his arms. From every part of France, 
iutelligeDce <^ the most prosperous nature was 
receired in his camp. In the central prorince 
of Auvergne, his adiierents gained a signal 
victory over the enemy, at the town of Isaoire, 
on the same day when he had vanqnisbed the 
army of Mayenne at Ivry. Some advantages 

■ ClirDi. No*. TOLL p.344. 
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c H A P. of inferior consequence were obtained in other 
^__J^;__j provinces, while on all sides, his afi^rs seemed 
IS90. to be hastening to a speedy and fortunate ter- 
mination. " 
^^^^^ The embarrassments under which the Duke of 
iMiof Mayenne laboured, already sufficiently nume- 
Bni^on. reus, wcrc further augmented by an event which 
* ''' took place at this period. The Cardinal of 
Bourbon, whose name had hitherto served to 
contain within bounds the various pretenders to 
the crown, expired at the castle of Fontenay in 
Poitou, oppressed under the load of age and ia- 
firmities. Philip the Second, who beheld the 
throne vacant, and the head of ** the League" 
reduced as a suppliant, to demand the assistance 
of Spain, in order to save himself and his party 
Irora total ruin ; becoming from that instant 
the arbiter of both, might dictate the con- 
ditions on which he would consent to march 
his forces into France. It even required the 
utmost address in Mayenne, to protract for 
a short time the decision on a point of such 
delicacy and magnitude, as the election of a 
q^L of sovereign. A convocation of the States Ge- 
tkitevcm. neral being indispensable for the purpose, he 
promised to assemble them without delay; 
retaining during the intermediate time, in 
virtue of bis office, the prerogatives attached 
to the monarchical dignity. The collie of 
the Sorbonne, devoted to ** the League," whose 

* CbroD. No*. Tot i. p.3«, ud p. j«— 354. Matnr, «L ii. 
p.439, and p.441. De lliMif toL a, p. jjt — 14a, jurfp. 149 — 15». 
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decrees on matters of coDScieoce, as well as of chap. 
theology, were regarded with profound venera. . "• ^ 
tiob by all the adherents of that faction ; liad not ij^o. 
waited for the Cardinal's decease, to anticipate 
its apprehended effects. In a meeting «xpr£Ssly Deem «f 
held for the object, they solemnly determined, [^^ 
that even id the event of his death, Henry of 
Bourbon remained equally incapable of ever 
succeeding to. the throne, on account of his 
heresy and apostacy. Those who should adhere 
to him or favor hts cause, were stigmatized as 
deserters of religion, and enemies of God ; 
■while the crown of martyrdom was asserted to 
be reserved for such as opposed his pretensions, 
and sacrificed their lives for the holy union. ' 

Meanwhile Paris, completely invested on siege of 
every side, began to experience the calamities ^™* ■ 
inseparable from a state of siege. It may be 
considered as one of the most memorable re- 
corded in modern history, and vies in extent of 
sufferings sustained by the besieged, with any 
of those commemorated in antiquity. Every 
circumstance respecting it, as being strongly 
characteristic of tlie age, attracts attention. 
The inhabitants appear to have exceeded two state «f the 
hundred thousand, independant of the garrison ; **'^ 
which, in cavalry and infantry, composed . of 
Germans and Switzers, as well as French, fell 
short of four thousand in number '. The sub- 
sistence and provisions of every nature, were 
exceedingly inadequate to the wants of so vast 

1 De Thon, nL xi. p.ij4— IJ9. Chrao. Nor, Ml. i. p. 356— 
3JO. Heacnit toI. ix. p. 44<i 447> 
■ Heienr, TflLis. ^.44^ 
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CHAP.* multitude ; and at the moderate allowance of 
n- only a pound of bread daily to each individual, 
1S90. could not last above the short period of a 
month'. No timely or judicious precautions 
had been adopted, either for expelling the use- 
less and feeble of both sexes, or for providing 
magazines to nourish them during the siege. 
Their hopes of speedy succour from the Duke 
of Mayenne, their enmity to the King, and 
their enthusiasm in the support of the Catholic 
religion, supplied however the place of all other 

Famine, requisites. As the siege advanced, every species 
of sustenance became more scarce ■, and after 
devouring all the animals found in the place, 
they recurred to the vilest, and most loathsome 
aliments. It impresses with horror, while it 
strikingly displays the inflexible constancy of 
the people, that at the suggestion of the Spanish 
embassador, recourse was had to the church- 
yards, and the ashes of the dead were disturbed, 

Espedi- to furnish a noxious substitute for food. A 

!J^tiu ^P^ciea of paste, composed of human bones re- . 

progreu. duced to powder, and afterwards mixed with 
water, was administered in order to assuage the 
pangs of hunger : but, fkt from prolongii^, it 
only shortened the existence of those persons 
who ventured to taste of so rninatural and de- 
testable a mixture'". The grass which g^ew in 
the deserted streets of the suburbs, was vora. 
ciously devoured by the miserable wretches, 

■ De Thour ToL xi. p. ita. 

" E»pritdtUligM,™L3i. ii.»4». De Than, »ol.xi. p.176. 
177. DariUip. 937>*>><lp.94& SitTn aiaBi^i]N«) <raL i. p.4iS, 
419. 
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who strove by every oieaos to pei^etuabe tbeir chap. 
being. These baneful or ineffectual experiments, ^^ 
even though they might prolong life, could 1^90, 
not prevent the rapid progress of disease ; more 
than twelve thousand persons having perished 
during the siege, either of inanittonj or in con- 
sequence of the pernicious nouri^ment which 
they were reduced to adopt from necessity. " 

After some weeks passed in solicitation at Juiw. 
Brussels, the Duke of Hayenne having, not ^^t^ 
without difficulty, obtained a body of Bpanish enun 
and Walloon infantry, from the governor of the ''«»«■ 
Low Countries, re-entered France, accompanied 
by his new auxiliar^s. Henry, apprized «f his 
march, determined to attack him before he ap> 
proached the Cf^ita]. Quitting there&re his 
camp, at the head o£ more than two thousand 
cavfdry, he advanced with such rs^idity, that 
the enemy had scarcely time to talce refuge un- 
der the cannon of the city of Laon in Picardy. 
The position being however too strong to admit 
of being forced, and the Dtdcc declining to 
hazard an action, though luperior in numbers ; 
the King returning with the same dispatch, re- 
sumed his station before Paris. We have seen 
Bonaparte compelled in the same manner to 
abandon the attempt of attacking Blucfaer, 
when occupying the heights of JLodd, only s 
few days before the AUies entered Paris, and 
t^mioated the tyrant's sanguinary career. 
Puring Henry's absence, though a idender sup- 9th Jast. 
ply of provisions had been thrown into the i^"p^»» 
place, yet as it proved wholly inadequate to ofPiri*. 
* De TbM, vDl.xi. p. ijtf, 177. 
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c H A F. ^^ augmenting exigency of the inhabitants, 
n- every ciicumstance appeared to preclude hope, 
*~'^,'^ '' and to prove the impossibility of protracting the 
siege* The troops, conducted by Mayenne 
from Flanders, were unequal to making any 
vigorous effort for their extrication; and the 
Dulce of Parma manifested no disposition to 
quit the Netherlands, where Maurice, Prince 
of Orange, who menaced various places, only 
waited for his departure, to overrun the pro- 
-'"'T' vincefl lying along the Maese and the Issel. On 
the other hand, the royal army was reinforced 
&om every quarter } the expectation of pillage, 
and of the certain reduction of the metropolis, 
dluring adventurers who crouded to the King's 
standard. St. Denis, together with almost all 
the other fortresses or posts in the .vicipity of 
Cqttmof I^s, were successively taken ; and the su> 
^J^ burbs, which being fortified by entrenchments, 
had hitherto resisted, were carried in a single 
night not only with facility, but almost without 
opposition. Henry rejecting their proposals 
for a suspension of hostilities, though he offered 
them an honourable capitulation; alarming 
symptoms of iotemal confusion bad already ap- 
peared, which menaced open insurrection, and 
were not quelled without having recourse to the 
most vident expedients. Time, vigilance, and 
perseverance seemed to be alone demtuided, for 
ccunpelling the Parisians to implore the cle- 
ment^ of their conqueror. * 

• peTlio^Tca.ri.p.i6,,|«,,ndp.iH-i,|. ChnxuNor. 

TH.I. p.3}I— 376. 
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Many causes contributed nevertheless, to c H A P. 
avert the impending danger, and finally to ex- ^• 
tricate them from their perilous situation. The j^^ 
Duke of Nemours exerted not only an iovinci- A«p>ft- 
ble courage, but manifested a vast variety of „i^t ao. 
resources, scarcely to have been expected from tracted tba 
a prince of his youth and inexperience. The "***" 
fertile invention, aided by the unconquerable 
spirit of the Duchess of Mootpehsier, fabricated 
with uncea.Mng care, fictitious intelligence of ^e 
Duke of Parma's approach and arrival. Every 
renunciation and. hardship to which the inhabi- 
tants submitted, were shared by the Papal Le- 
gate, and by the embassador of Philip the Se- 
cond, Mendoza. While the former, dispensed 
pardon or absolution to the in&tuated multi- 
tude, and promised the crown of martyrdom to 
such as fell in defence of the faith ^ the latter 
distributed largesses of money, provisions, and 
assurances of speedy relief. AH the arts, by An»,rmd 
which a furious and bigotted people can be 'P^'^j? 
stimulated to support famine, were successfully 
practised. Their zeal' was inflamed by declama- 
tions made from the pulpit ; their imaginations 
were raised by promises of divine, or superna- 
tural assistance ; and their senses entertained 
with processions, in which the religious orders, 
grotesquely habited, marched through the prin- 
cipal streets of the city. * 

p Memoim de ViUerofi toI. ti. JKicoun veiiuble da Siege de 
VmH p. 413 — j»»,pa*«iin. 

o Chnai.N«T- vol.i. p> 3do> 3(1. SMttc Hcnip. toI. ■■ p>3aS 
— J30. 
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Powerfully as these engines operated in their 

, effect on the mind, they must still have proved 

ij^e. unequal to repressing hunger, and retaining the 
Ertermi populace in submission, if they had not been 
J^IT aided by external -means. Provisions of many 
p«*- kinds were permitted to enter Paris, during the 
course of the siege. Givry, who commanded 
at Charenton, an important post, situated at 
the spot in which the river Marne falls into 
the Seine ; tempted by an offer of five thou- 
sand crowns, and influenced by sentiments of 
gallantry towards his mistress, who was shut up 
in the capital j allowed a large convoy of corn 
and wine to be received into the place '. Sen- 
timents of humanity operating strongly on 
the besiegers themselves, induced them to ad- 
mit or administer relief to their distressed and 
expiring countrymen. Towards the termina- 
tion of the siege, a regular intercourse might be 
said to subsist between the inhabitants and the 
royal troops. Every article of luxury or com- 
merce which Paris contained, was bartered for 
bread or wine ; the Parisians thus purchasing 
from their enemies, the means of their own 
eventual preservation '. £ven the King himself 
became highly instrumental to prolonging the 
Ben«iutr duration of their resistance. The benignity of 
«f Henry, hjs nature, which melted at their sufferings, re- 
laxed the severity of his vigilance. Secure, as he 
imagined, that the Duke of Parma would not, 
or could not abandon the Netherlands, in order 

* SuUf, ToL i. p. 78. XyAuJugB^ ToL iii. p. 134 — >!<• 
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to come to the relief of Parisj he trusted with c H A P. ' 
too much confidence, to the slow eflfect of time ^_ "■ ^ 
and famine. He might likewise have accele- j^^o. 
rated the reduction, by using force, but he per- 
tinaciously refused to have recourse to violent 
methods. If he bad entered the city by 
sto.nn, he dreaded the complete destruction of 
his own capital; and he justly apprehended the 
severe revenge, which the Hugonots in his 
army would probably have taken, for the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. Feeling a greater poUcr of 
interest than any other individual, in the con- *f* 
serration of the metropolis and the inhabitants ; 
he did not wish to take possession of it, reduced 
to a heap of smoking ruins, desolated by a licen- 
tious, ungovernable soldiery. ' 

In compliance with the reiterated and pe- ?^'* 
remptory injunctions of the court of Madrid, parMu. 
meanwhile the Duke of Parma at length pre- ^'»^ 
pared to begin his march towards Paris. That "'^' 
general, who had succeeded to Don John of 
Austria in the supreme command of the Ne> 
therlands, civil and military; had reduced to 
the obedience of Philip, in the course of twelve 
years, a great portion of those revolted pro- 
vitices. His reputation for skill and capacity 
in war, which exceeded that of any captain of 
the age, equalled him in some degree with the 
most illustrious names of antiquity; and will 
transmit him to the latest posterity with those 

* Odm. No». wO-i. iwsji. De Thou, •nA.id. p.ijs, *ad 
p. 183. Mamf,rti.'a. p.46at463* Memoirti dt Vilkior, v«l. »• 
P>»3>J34* 
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CHAP. t>f Conde and Turenne; of Marlborough and 
n. of Wellington. Covered with glory, and ele- 
rj9o. vated to the summit of fame, he did not de- 
sire to commit so welKearned, but precarious a 
possession, to the hazards of the field, or to the 
' caprice of accident. Averse to undertake an 
expedition, which could only be prosecuted at 
the expence and risk of the Low Countries i he 
reluctantly quitted the scene of his victories, 
to plunge into another kingdom with which 
he was locally unacquainted; the manners of 
whose inhabitants were peculiarly incompatible 
6th Aug. with those of the Spaniards '. His march was 
conducted on scientific principles of Tactics, 
little known or practised among European na- 
Precau- tious in the sixteenth century. Advancing by 
"f" , , fixed and regular stages, in close and compact 

adopted by i j f .■ J ■ 

tbatcom- order, always ready for action, and encampmg 
'''"»*^- every night, according to the J^oman system 
of war, he left nothing to fortune. Conscious 
that in the person of Henry the Fourth, he had 
an enemy to oppose, of equal activity, vigi- 
lance, and intrepidity ; he proceeded with the 
utmost caution, and could not be induced to 
accelerate his progress, by any entreaties oi' the 
nil June- .Duke of Mayenne. Having traversed all Pi- 
Sry^M f^^^f^y> nnopposed, at the head of about twelve 
adhAog. thousand infantry, a;nd more than three thou- 
sand horse ; arriving on the banks of the Marne, 
he effected bis junction with the army of "the 

■ Cbrait. Nov. vol.L p.376> Hezenrt voLiz. p.4i4* Davtbif 
p f3itUidp.944. 
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" League," near the city of Meaux, only chap. 
twelve leagues from Paris. ' . ,_"' 

The amazement excited in the royal camp 15*0. 
by this intelligence, was, if possible, exceeded ^^^^0* 
by the consternation which it there occasioned, myti 
Henry beheld the object for which he had made "^^^ 
such exertions, ' at the instant when it seemed 
ready to fall into his hands, snatched from 
him by foreign interposition. He was well 
aware how dangerous it might prove, in face of 
the ablest commander in Europe, to attempt 
the prosecution of the siege; and the fatal ob- 
stinacy of Francis the First, who persisted in 
besieging Pavia under .similar circumstances, 
was not yet obliterated by the lapse of more 
than sixty years. On the other hand, to re- 
nounce the capture of Paris, whose inhabitants, 
he was well assured, could not resist above four - 
days longer, was a cruel and mortifying sacri- 
fice. After mature deliberation, it became not- 
withstanding indispensable to embrace without 
delay the latter painful alternative. Yielding 30th Aue- 
therefore to necessity, the King broke up his ^^ ** 
camp, and advanced towards the Spaniards, niitd. 
followed by his forces, which exceeded eigh- 
teen thousand foot, and five thousand cavalry. 
His expectation of deciding the contest by a 
general engagement, which consoled him in 
some measure for his recent disappointment, 
excited universal ardor among the royal troops. 



' Dt Hionyvd. iL p.tSjt j8«. Davik, p.947— 949, lyAu. 
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c H AP. The two armies soon came in sight, at the viU 
P-_ _ , li^e of Chelles : but the Duke of Farma, far 
ij^. from exhibiting a disposition to tr^ the event of 
utS^ a battle, having instantly commanded his sol- 
diers to entrench themselves, declined the ac< 
p"^ "L. ''*"* offered him by Henry. That Prince vainly 
ciioMtn attempted to shake his resolution, by sending 
•"^^ a herald to defy the Spanish commander. The 
Duke, with phlegmatic composure not unmixed 
with dignity, replied, that '' he was not come 
*' so far, to take advice of his enemy, at what 
" moment he should give battle ; that he had 
** entered France, by command of the Catho- 
« lie King his sovereign, in order to extirpate 
** heresy ; and that he would fulfil his commis- 
" sioo, by such measures of whatever nature, 
" as appeared to him best adapted to the 
« purpose." ^ 

His actions, which corresponded with his 
assertions, displayed his unquestionable supe- 
riority to Henry in the science of war. While, 
with uncommon dexterity, he contrived to 
amuse the King by the appearance of meditat- 
ing an immediate engagement, he turned short 
towards Lagny, a town situated on the Marne, 
He take* Jq which was placed a royal garrison. Having 
^^' instantly thrown a bridge across the river, he 
b^an to batter the wall without intermission, 
effected a breach, and entered the place by 
Btorm, before any efiectual succours could be 
sent to its assistance. The capture of so im- 

» Chraa. No«. wO. i. p. jjg, 379. De Tkaii, nL n p> »K— 
1S8. DanU,p.9ji. 
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portent a post, by compleating the deliverance chap. 
of Paris, facilitated the introduction of every ^^i_. ■ 
species of provisions, from which the inhabi- 1^,9^ 
tants had been debarred during above four , 
months'. It seemed scarcely possible to un- suuof 
dergo a more sudden and humiliating reverse, «iiero7»i 
than the successful efforts of the Spanish ge- **"*' 
.neral had produced in Henry's affairs. No 
hope remained, either of reducing the metro- 
polis to surrender, or of forcing the enemy to 
hazard a battle. The jealousies and animo- 
sities existing betvi^een the Catholic and Hu- 
gonot officers, which had been suspended or 
forgotten during the siege, revived under cir- 
cumstances of depression. As it even becanK 
difficult to secure the convoys of provisions, 
which were continually intercepted by the 
Duke of Nemours, now liberated from his late 
confinement, scarcity began to be experienced 
in the royal camp. The troops, diminished by 
diseases, were likewise broken by fatigue : 
while the nobility, no longer stimulated by the 
prospect of honor or of plunder, could scarcely 
be retained under the stendard, and demanded 
permission to retire from the field, in order to 
recruit their exhausted strength. * 

Submitting with fortitude, to an act of ne* Henry di»- 
cessity which had now become unavoidable, i>«>^ *^_ 
the King determined therefore spontaneously '""''' 
to grant the permission, which it would have 

■ DiTiIa, p. 9S3 — 9J7. Mtxeray, voL ix. p. 465, 466. Solij, 
ToL i. p. jt. O'Aabignf, voL iii. p. 138 — 440. 

■ Davifalf p. 9i;. ChiVlbNoT. VoLi. p.j79, Mfocnft voLix. 
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CHAP, been impossible to withhold or refuse, under his 
°- present altered circumstances. Previous to dii- 
, JJ90. banding his forces, prompted by indignation 
and despair, he made nevertheless two attempts 
to surprize the metropoh's, both of which proved 
unsuccessful". No measure remained, except 
hy a speedy retreat, to reserve himself for a 
more propitious juncture. After having provid- 
ed with garrisons, the principal places in the 
vicinity of Paris, and sent detachments into va- 
rious provinces } accompanied by his few re- 
maining troops, he 'marched to Clermont en 
Beauvoisis, which town he - carried by storm. 
Scarcely eight hundred cavalry, out of so flou- 
rishing and numerous an assemblage of soldiers, 
remained for the protection of his own per- 
son ' ; a circumstance which strongly depic- 
tures the nature and composition of the French 
military force in that age, when Philip the Se- 
cond alone, of all the European powers, con- 
stantly kept on foot a regular army. 
OperaiioM The Dukes of Parma and of Mayenne, no 
longer fettered in their movements by the pre- 
sence of an enemy in the field, instantly break- 
ing up their, camp, meditated further acquisi- 
tions. Corbeil, a town which from its position 
on the Seine above Paris, contributed eminently 
to incommode and distress the capital, was in- 
vested by their joint forces. Though destitute 
either of a considerable garrison, or of the 
means of making a long defence, yet the valor 

*> M«Doire« de Tillcraf) vol.ii. p. 4t3, — 490. 

' DelriioUiTOl.xi. p.191, andp. 193. Mntnf,nL'a.p.46j- 
Chroo. Not. voL i. p. jSo^jSa. CAubign^t voL iii» p. a40i S4i* 
D«vil«t p. 9J7— 961. 
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of Rigaud the governor, detained the two con- chap. 
federates near a month under its walls. The J^ 
mutual distrust of the French and Spanish com- ,j^, 
manders, which began likewise to appear in 
every operation, impeded or weakened their 
progress. Mayenne having refused to entrust 
Corbeil, when captured, to the care of foreign 
soldiers; the Duke of Parma on his part, sa* 
tisfied with having fulfilled the principal object 
of his expedition, by the deliverance of Paris 
which he had effected, warmly expressed his 
impatience to return into Flanders. Diseases, impedi- 
the result of intemperance, when added to the ^^ '^ 
autumnal season, and the want of numerous progn^. 
articles requisite for continuing the campaign, 
had already diminished his troops. Tlie court 
of Madrid, he likewise well knew, intended 
rather to feed, than to terminate the war ; 
** the League" being not yet sufficiently weak- 
ened or humbled, to accept a sovereign from 
the band of Philip the Second. Farnese's ab- 
sence from the Low Countries, had besides 
already proved highly injurious to the interests ' 
of Spain. In addition to the city of Breda, 
which covered the province of Brabant, sur- 
prized by Maurice, Prince of Orange; that 
general captured the important fortresses of 
Zutpbep, Deventer, and Nimeguen. The Spa- 
niarcb thus expelled from Overyssel, scarcely 
retained any places of consequence bdonging- 
to Holland, north of the Rhine, the Wa&l, and 
theMaeae.' 

' DniUt p.96>— ffij* D'Aab. nL iii. p.141, 041. De ThoOt 
f«).ii.p.i94— lyS. OmulfVTt'nLu p. 38a, ■»! p. jSA. 
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CHAP. Impelled by these considerations, Farnese, 
- , ^- , notwithstanding the remonstrances of Mayenne 
1590. against his departure, prepared to revisit the 
Retreitof Netherlands J and having opened a secret ne- 
Fl,„„ler,, gotiation with the governor of Chateau Thierry 
on the Marne, of which important place he 
hoped by corruption to render himself master, 
he bent his course through Champagne, with a 
view of facilitating the object Henry, whose 
vigilance made him attentive to every opera- 
tion of the enemy, immediately put himself in 
motion, at the head of near eight hundred 
cavalry. After providing against any act of 
treachery which might be meditated, by send- 
ing La Noue, one of his most able and faithful 
commanders, with orders to take charge of 
Chateau Thierry ; he lost not a moment in en- 
deavouring to harrais end impede the Duke of 
Parma's return. Aided by the Baron of Biron, 
son to the Marshal of that name, whose cri- 
minal ambition rendered him too celebrated at 
a subsequent period of Henry's reign; he hung 
en the flanks of the Spanish army, cut to pieces 
some straggling troops, and repeatedly attempt- 
ed to surprize, or to put to the sword a part 
of the real*, which was most exposed to at- 
■9I]iNot. tacks But, such was the discipline, as well ai 
the admirable order observed by the retiring 
forces; and so superior was the military sdence 
exhibited by their general, that the King 
could obtain no advantage of consequence. 
Near eight thousand auxiliaries were left be- 
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bind by the Duke of Parma, to support the chap. 
party of " the League i" pecuniary funds be- n. 
ing provided for supplying their wants, as well ,^^ 
as for sustaining the common cause. Yet even 
before the Spaniards quitted France, they had 
the mortification to see Lagny and Corbeil, the 
only towns which they had reduced, retaken by 
Givry almost without resistance. Corbie, a Suipri»of 
. post of importance on the river Somme, not far C««*i^ 
removed from the frontiers of Artois, was 
nearly at the same time surprized by Humieres, 
one of the royal commanders ; and Henry re- 
turning fi'om his pursuit of the enemy, whom 
he followed to the borders of his dominions, en* 
tered St. Quintin in triumph '. A short period 
of r^ose and inaction, mutually succeeded to 
the events of so crouded, as well as interesting 
B campaign. 

"While Henry thus experienced in their ut- gaa of 
most force, the rapid vicissitudes of fortune, France, 
the kingdom became agitated and desolated by 
the adherents of the two parties. Matignon, 
who was steadily attached to the interests of 
the crown, retained in submission the province 
of Guyenne, together with Bourdeaux, its ca- 
pital. Languedoc likewise enjoyed a similar 
degree of tranquillity under the protection of 
Montmorency : but in Brittany, a portion of 
France peculiarly exposed to foreign inva- 
sion, from it& position stretching into the 
Atlantic i the turbulent ambition of the Dtrk^ 
of Mercoeur, a Prince of the honae of I-or- 



' Chron. Nor. toLL p. j88f 389< Snlfi yd. t. p. 79. DaviU, 
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CHAP, rain, brother to the Queen-dowager Louisa' 
^- of Vaudemont, produced the greatest calatni- 
JJ90. ties. Desirous of erecting the duchy of 
Brittany into an independent sovereignty for 
himself; as it had been before its incorpora- 
tion with the French monarchy under Charles 
the Eighth ; and unable by his own force, or 
by the aid of *' the League," to atchieve so 
arduous a work, he called in the assistance of 
SpuiaHi foreigners. Philip the Second, always ready to 
•ent into aid the efforts of rebellion, in order ultimately 
o^tottt' ^^ reduce France to the necessity of imploring 
his interposition and protection ; having dis- 
patched John d'Aquila, with four thousand 
soldiers, he landed at the port of Blavet, not far 
from Qniberon bay. The junction of so consi-' 
derable a body, giving Mercoeur a temporary 
superiority over the royal troops, enabled him 
to .obtain some important advantages in that 
quarter of France. ' 
Progrew At the other extremity of the kingdom, 
n't* f Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, aided by the 
StTof, io same monarch, who not only furnished him with 
Provence. galHes for transporting his troops, but permitted 
him to levy forces in the Milanese; invaded 
Provence. l.a Valette, brother of Epernon, 
who commanded the royalists, being supported 
by Lesdigueieres at the head of the Protestants 
from Dauphin^} encountered the Savoyards, 
and repulsed or defeated them on various occa- 
sions. But the Duke availing himself of the 
political or religious divisions subsisting in the 

* DeThou) ToLxi. p.aofi— 314. Cliraa. Not. toI. i. p. 40a. 
Meztnfi nL is. p.4^. 
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pTOvibce, and possessing the means of corrup. c H A F. 
tiwi, with which Philip supplied him, did not ^ °; 
iess succeed in effecting his object A deputa- t^^ 
tioD sent from the parliament and inliabitants of 
Aix, having invited htm to repur to that capital j 
he obeyed the summons with alacrity. Hie re* i4ii>Nw' 
cation, accompanied with every testimony of 
general joy, was followed by his solemn recog- 
nition as protector and g(wernor-general of 
Provence under the crowa of France ". Only 
irresolution, and his want of a sufficient military 
force, prevented him from profiting of tlie af- 
fection of the ittb^itants of Marseilles, who 
seemed ready to surrender to the DuJte, that 
douri^ing commercial city. 

While France, desolated by foreign and byDeniof 
•domestic enemies, from the shores of the Me- ^^J* ^ 
diterranean, to the distant coasts of the British ijthAag- 
channel, presented a scene of universal carnage 
and insurrection *, - the short, but memorable 
pontificate of Sixtus the Hfth, drew to its ter- 
mination. His death, which took place nearly 
at the period when the King was necessitated 
to raise the siege of Paris, proved highly in- 
jurious to the royal canse. Neither terrified by 
the menaces of the Spanish embassador at the 
courf-of Rome, nor mollified by the entreaties 
of the Duke of Mayenne, Sixtus shewed a 
disposition to favor Henry the Fourth. His 
natural discernment, aided by the elevation of 
his mind, enabled him to perceive, and in- 

* De Tliou, vol. xL p. at6— aij. Chton. Nov vol. L p. 4001 
401. Viede Le»diguierN,f<)Iio)a Paru) 163E, p.97— iii. 
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CHAP, duced him to admire, the great <tualttie8 of 
°'__, tbat monarch. He- had conceived an equally 
JJ90. disadvantageous impression of the charactw 
tfit djun- and talentj of the chief of " the League j" 
' to. « the whOe his avarice rendered him averse to dtssi. 
<4Mgae." pating or. dtmmishing the treasures, which he 
had deposited in the castle of St. Angelo. In- 
duced by these motives, he exhibited the moot 
unequivocal demonsti'ations of regard for the 
King; admitted to an audience, the Duke of 
Luxembourg, sent as deputj f^om the Catholic 
nobility of France ; and enjoined the Legate to 
adopt conciliatory measures, for reconciling ' 
Henry to the Romish church. ' 

Sixtus's decease became productive of a 
toital diaoge in the conduct and policy of the 
Holy See. After the short pontificate of Ur- 
ban the Seventh, which luted oniy a few 
days, Sfbndrati, a native of the duchy <^ Mb- 
Ian, and a subject of the Catholic King, wai 
Q^^^ raised to the papal dignity. He assumed the 
of Gregory name of Gregory the Fourteenth. Destitute 
the Rnip. either (rf the talents, firmness, or independence 
of Sixtus, the new Pope suffered himself to be 
made the tame and passive instrumoit of 
Spanish ambition. Having given immediate 
.directions for levying a considerable body of 
troops, intended to be sent to the assistance <^ 
Mayenne, he destined the treasures accumu- 
lated by his predecessor, for their maintenance 
-and support.^ 

* Dt ThourToLn.p.f^ — tojt tai p. tit. Chno. Kor. W. iiL 
p.J9Jt SJ*- 
^ Dt Thou, Tol. a. p.a?^-'^*!;. 
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It may be confiddDtly asserted, that the trap* c B A K 
sactioas which took place i'c France, betweeii ^ ^ ^ 
the death of Henry the Third, and d»e ter- sjf^ 
niination of the succeeding year, including a T"""*^* 
ipoce of seventeen months; are more striking, theevmu 
crouded, and picturesque, ^an those contained '^'^J^ 
within any similar period, ia tlie modern his* totfai* 
tory of Europe, anterior to the memorable era pem^ 
of the French Revolution. The retreat of th« 
new king into Normandy pursued by the Dakc 
ef Mayenne, to tlie shore of the British Channel) 
his critical, and almost hopeless condition, be- 
fore the combat «f Arques ; the fortunate issue 
of the contest on that occasion; Henry's re-ap- 
pearance before Paris, at the head of aTicto- 
rious army ; the rapidity of his subsequent 
motions and conquests; tbe great battle of 
Ivry, followed by the siege c£ the capital ; and 
its unexpected deliverance efiected by a fordgn 
interposition, at the moment when its capturt 
appeared to be imminent or inevitable; — these 
events, in themselves of the &st magmtuds 
and interest, folloiw in such rapid succession, as 
powei-fully to arrest attention. The remainder 
of the civil wars that took place under Henry 
the Fourth, though from a variety of causes 
and accidents, they were protracted to a very 
considerable length, yet become comparatively 
tame and insipid in the narration. Inducted 
by two defeats, the Duke of Mayenne never 
v^tured on a third similar experiment, avoid- 
ing with his utmost care a decisive engage- 
' ment. The X>uke of Farmit, already. elevated 
to tbe pinnacle of. military ^me, and only de« 
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CHAP, siraaa to fulBI the iDJuoctions of Philip the 
^ ' Second, by sustaining " the League j" felt no 
tjyo. temptation to commit to the chance of arms, 
the high reputation acquired by a life of suc- 
cessful exertion. Henrys on the other hand, 
though he made various attempts to become 
master of Paris by stratagem, or by negotia- 
tion, was never again able formally to invest 
and to besiege the metropolis. A degree of 
mutual languor and debility, the natural conse- 
quence of such violent efforts^ began to mani- 
fest itself on both sides. Pecuniary resourced 
were likewise wanting, and even met> could no 
longer be procured without difficulty. The 
armies of ** the League," principally composed 
of Spaniards and Italians, were maintained 
from the pontifical treasury, or paid by the 
Catholic King. Henry the Fourth continued 
to derive contributions, as well as to recruit his 
forces, from England, Holland, and the Protes- 
tant princes of the German empire: while 
Switzerland, more sensible to interest, than to 
glory or to religion, equally sold her stipendia- 
ries to the tw^ contending parties. 
j^^^^ The Parisians did not long continue tranquil 
ntwnSt. within their walls, after the retreat of the Duke 
^^"^ of Parma. Rendered enterprizing by their late 
, deliverance, they undertook to surprize the 
town of St. Denis, which, from its vicinity to 
the metropolis, greatly incommoded the inhabi- 
ad Jan. tants. A body of infantry, supported by a sra«ll 
number of horse, favored by the rigor of the 
season, which rende^^ed the moat passable even 
for cavalry, ventured to approach the place. 
They 
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They were conducted by the Chevalier d'Au- c H A P. 
male, a Prince of the house of Lorrain, whose 5' 
ardent and fearless character seemed peculiarly ,j,i. 
adapted to that, species of hostility. The dark- 
ness of the night aiding the assailants, they en- 
tered the town without resistancjB, aiid were 
already become masters of it ; when the gover- 
nor, animated rather by despair, and destrouA 
not to survive its loss, than inspired with any 
hopes of repulsing the enemy, sallied out and 
attacked them. Only seven gentlemen, mount- 
ed like himself, on horseback, accompanied . 
him ; but the obscurity and confusion magni- 
fying his force, the enemy was disconcerted. 

. While the Chevalier d' Aumale endeavoured to Deub oP ' 
rally his troops, he received a mortal wound in ^J^* 
the throat ; and his followers no longer know- mie. . 
jng whom to obey, fled. with precipitatiom 
St. Denis, recovered with the same rapidity 
that it had been captured, was secured against 
similar attempts. " . 

The King, on the other hand, proved equally nth Fdi. 
unsuccessful -in an enterprize, the object of ^'^ °^ 
which was no less than to surprize Paris itself 

■ Having afterwards assembled his forces, ke join- 
ed Marshal fiiron under the walls of Chartres, 
to which place he instantly laid siege. The va- 
lor of the garrison, sustained by the ardor of the 
inhabitants, wbose bigotry inSamed their ani- 
mosity, and the strength of the- city itself, pro- 
duced so long and obstinate a iresistance, that 
Henry repeatedly manifested an intention of 
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CHAR liesisting from tb« enterprize. Success never- 
"• _ ^ theless uHimately crowned bis. attempt, the 
ij^t, Duke of Mayenne not judging it safe to hazard 
i8th ApriL a battle for its preservation. In order to retrieve 
tiMdtj. tl*« disgrace, and to recover the lustre of his 
arms, that. General sat down before Chateau 
Thierry on tne Mams, which speedil/ capitu- 
lated, rathe* by the treachery of the governor, 
than from his inahilttj to protract the defence. 
The war notwithstanding languished on both 
sides; while each' party, in expectation of 
speedy foreign assistance, suspended any great 
exertion, and even recommenced an illusory 
negotiation for peace.' 
'pii!t»f*^ Notwithstanding the victories which had 
'mdv."^''*^ hitherto ^raost unifonaty accompanied the 
anns of Henry, sustained by the many great 
endowments, as well as Virtues,' displayed in his 
public cmduct \ discontent pervaded the royal 
camp, and menaced him with the meat serious 
misfortunes. He had not yet accomplished the 
solemn assurance given at his elevation to the 
throne, of causing himself to be instructed in 
the Catholic doctrines ; a promise, which more 
than any other motive, had induced the French 
nobility to- recognize, and to support his title. 
He had indeed scrupulously maintained the 
ecclesiastical establishment, excluded the Hu- 
gonots from public employment, and conducted 
himself with equal motleration and wisdom, in 
his management of the two parties. But in an 
age so bigotted, liis unequivocal renunciatioa 

' Mef«wf,»<il.ix.p.4^6— «j8. DtThw,-ni.tlp-n6,34tr 
ntd p. jja — isS' Daifila, p.997 — 1003. 
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of the Protestaat faith, followed by the »• c H A p. 
sumption of the Romish religion j — these sa- ^ "•__^ 
crifices alone coald confirm the crown on his 1591, 
bead, and allay the scruples of the nation. Am- 
bition, under the mask of zeal, might moreover 
Avail itself of his delay, in order to produce 
new conTulsiona. Henry already beheld himself ^^"^ . 
threatened with a competitor, even among the you^Ctr- 
individuals of h!? own family, in the person of ^'"' "f 
the young Cardinal of Bourbon.- He was only 
the second in order of birth, of the three sons of 
Louis, Prince of Cond^, by his second marriage 
with Eleanor de Roye : but, as his elder brother, 
Francis, Prince of Conti, laboured under va- 
rious intellectual and bodily infirmities, which, 
it was believed, wonld incapacitate him for per- 
petuating his line ; the Cardinal aspired to oc- 
cupy the place left vacant by tbe death of his 
relative, the late Cardinal of Bourbon.^ Ani- 
mated by so flattering an expectation, he began 
to form a cabal, composed of the most ardent 
or discontented Catholics ; and desirous to 
engage in his interests the Papal court, be 
Mcretly dispatched, an emissary to Rome, em- 
powered to lay his claims before Gregory the 
Fourteenth. The intrigue did not indeed re- 
main long concealed, Henry having receired 
intimation of it i'rom several quarters. As it Repreued 
might, nevertheless, prove dangerous to punish ^^^^ ^^ 
the offence committed by a person so nearly ^uxt. 
allied to him, he contented himself with sum- 
moning the Cardinal to attend him at ManteSf 
to which city he had previously removed the 
council of state. The King's presence and 
e 4 vigi. 
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c.U A P. vigilance suppressed for a time; if they did not 
M^ altogether extiDguisb) the p.n^ect ; but the very, 
^.j, eKisteoce of such a design, sufficiently maoi- 
fested tHe pertl ^nfieparable from his adherence 
to the Hugonot religion. " 
Ntctmtf When we consider the enlargetnent of Henry's- 
iMUntiuu ^^^^*- ^* **" •' *-^ persjMcuity of his judg- 
ment, we cannot reasonably doubt, that he had 
fully appreciated the delicate situation in which 
he stood i and that he had long foreseen the 
' necessity of ultimately sacrificing his profession 
of faith, to the interests of the state, and the 
preservation of the monarchy. Destitute of 
bigotry, though sincere in his adherence to 
the tenets of the Reformers ; he was probably 
witlihcid from abjuring them, more by motives 
of honor, decorum, and even prudence, than by 
scruples of a conscientious nature. Some of 
the most virtuous, dlunterested, and upright 
of the Hugonots themselves, did not hesitate 
to admit, and to avow the necessity of his 
adopting the religion of the people, over whom 
RuKHu he was called to reign by Providence ". But, 
fcritide- however clear the ultimate propriety oif such a 
'^' step, might appear, many and weighty reasons 

impelled him to postpone its accomplishment, 
to a more favourable juncture. He stood in wanfc 
equally of troops, and of pecuniary resources 
for their future - support, at a moment when 
** the League" was about to receive ample sup< 

" Davila, p. toos — 1008. De Thon, vgL si. p. J49— jji, and. 
f. 3«3' Mezeray. voU ix. p. 4^7, 47I, 
*- Divilkt p. 1009. 
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plies of both descriptions. The Viscount of c n A p. 
Turenoe had, it is true, levied in the do- ._ "•. . 
roinioDs of the Protestant Princes of the Crer- i;,!. 
man empire, a body of ten thousand infantry, 
and above five thousand cavalry, which forces 
were preparing to advance to his aid**. But they Hii pow- 
had peremptorily refused, even to begin their ^^!^ 
march, before they should have received pay- die Pro- 
ment of three hundred thousand Ducats ; and J^^^ 
the King relied altogether on Elizabeth, Queen 
of EngUnd, for furnishing him with so consi- 
derable a sum <*. l^at Princess, it was incon- 
testable, would instantly withhold her assist- 
ance, and probably renounce his alliance, if he 
embraced the Catholic religion. Nor could he 
hope by adopting such a measure, to disarm 
*' the League ;" whose leaders, corrupted by 
the gold of Spain, implacable in their animosity, 
and regarding even his abjuration of heresy as 
incomplete or nugatory, till he should have been 
formally absolved tiy the Pope, from his state 
of excommunication ; would, as be well knew, 
never consent to recognize him for their rightful 
sovereign. 

Far from judging the time proper for his as^ ESet, it- 
sumption of the Romish faith and worship, the f"" "* - 
King ventured on a measure, calculated at once the HBg»- 
to extend security and protection to his Hu- """• 
gonot subjects. They bad participated in all 
his adverse fortune, but hitherto had derived 
scarcely any advanti^es from his elevation to 

" Oami. Nor. vol. U. p.4jl. 
* DariU, p. iosj> 1014. 
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CHAP, tfae crown. The very toleration of their rell- 

^_ „^L ^ gion* formed only a perpetual infraction of the 
ij)(. laws; and even their personal safety demanded 

■'"'^* -some interposition, to secure them from vio- 
lence. Moved by these considerations, Henry, 
in a convocation of the princes, nobility, and ec- 
clesiastics held at Mantes, proposed to rescind 
the persecuting edicts, extorted by the heads of 
** the League" from his predecessor ; renewing 
at the same time, that of Poitiers, issued in 
^577* ^y Henry the Third. He expatiated 
with eloquence and energy, on the beneficial 
conseqaences which had resulted from the pro- 
mulgation of so mild and tolerant an edict, 
which the late king had not consented to viiv 
late without the utmost repugnance. The Car- 

•^'thtCu- dinal of Bourbon alone, among all the prelates 
assembled who were present at the King's ad- 
dress, ventured, not however without marks of 
irresolution and hesitation, to oppose the mea- 
sure. But, his feeble and unsupported Toic6 
proved ineffectual to suspend a determination^ 
the utility, as well as beneficence of which, wer6 
generally recognized in the assembly. With a 
view to obtain the consent of the parliament of 
Tours, and of inducing that court to register 
tfae edict, it was declared to be only temporary 
or provisional, till the religious differences could 
be finally terminated in a meeting of the three 
orders, when the kingdom should be restbred 
to peace and submission. * 

1 DeTboV) vri. xi. p. 366 — 3(9. ■ Cbraa. K«r. vol.iL p. 44ft 
44t. Meieray, voL ix. p. 483. 
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Desirous nevertheless, while be thus exteoc^ c h A n 
ed protection to the Hugonots, to tranquillixc ._ , ^ ,,_ , 
the minds of his Catholic subjects ; he issued a ij^ i. 
second edict or declaration, by which he not ^f"'*^ 

,. . ,' edict of 

only confirmed the antient religion, but renew- Heiur,fiir 
ed the promise made on his accession, of caus- 1|>< ^f^ 
iog^ himself to be instructed, preparatory to his cioMk 
conversion. He was notwithstanding, more in- rtUgion. 
debted to the injudicious violence of his ene- 
mies, than to the attachment or submission of his 
own followers, for the obedience and afiection 
exhibited towards bis person. The new pontiff^ 
Gregory the Fourteenth, adopting with semle 
deference, the enmities and interests of Philip 
the Second, had already renewed the ecclesi- 
asticid censures and excommunication, issued 
by Sixtus, some years preceding, against Henry. 
His Nuntio, Landriano, whom he bad dispatch* imprudent 
ed to France ; acting in contradiction not only to ^be papai 
the advice of the Duke of Mayenne, but against Nuncio. 
the opinions <tf the most moderate individuals 
of that faction, published on his arrival, two 
admonitions, calculated to excite universal in- 
dignation. Tbey were conceived ia language 
the q)ost violent and indecent, as welt as arro- 
gant and presumptuous. All the prdates and 
ecclesiastics who adhered to the royal party, 
wene eqjoined within fifteen days to quit the 
- country which acknowledged Henry, on pain 
■of incurring the immediate privation of Uieir 
preferments and benefices. The nobility, ma- 
gistrates, and people, were in like manner ex- 
horted to abandon Henry of Bourbon, as being 
excom- 
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c H A E. excommunicated, relapsed, and incapable of 
.J^'j wearing the crown. ' 

1591. So injudicious an abuse of the poDti6cal 

iwe&ct*. power, instead of producing the effect intended, 
proved' highly beneficial to the King's afi&irs. 
Neither obedience nor deference were paid to 
mandates, equally unjust in themselves, and 
disgraceful to the Holy See. The liberties of 
the Gallican church were firmly maintained, 
and vigorously asserted by the clergy, assem* 
bled at Mantes. It was even proposed to elect 
a patriarch, or to convoke a national council, in <. 
order to provide a remedy for the disorders 
Sprited caused by the Papal interdict. The parlia^ 
aT^i^g^ ments of Tours and of Chalons, attached to the 
netitt. crown, as well as justly incensed at an act sub* 
versive of the fundamental rights of the mo- 
narchy, expressed their indignation by still more 
energetic proceedings. Having declared the ' 
admonitions seditious and impious, commanding 
them to be lacerated and burnt by the com- 
mon executioner^ those parliaments ordered 
the Kuntio Landriano to be apprehended, and 
brought to their bar as a state criminal. Gre- 
gory the Fourteenth himself was not spared, in 
the decree published on the occasion. He was 
treated as an enemy of the repose of the 
Catholic church, a partizan of Spain, and an 
accomplice in the detestable assassination of 
Henry the Third. We must own that so patri- 

' De Thoo» ToL xL p.jfli. Ciavt. Nor- voUli. p. 449* 4;<>- 
Mtsenyi toI. ii. p.479> 4>o. 
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otic and enlightened a declaration, seemed to c H A P. 
breathe the spirit of a less superstitious age. ' P- 

If the court and camp of the King, thus ij^i. 
agitated by factions, were rendered the scene of Embirmt- 
political intrigue, the Duke of Majenne could X"Duke 
neither boast of enjoying greater tranquillity dor of May- 
security. Elevated rather by a series of acci- '™'' 
dents, than by pre-eminent merit, to the dan< 
gerous post of chief of " the League," he beheld 
himself surrounded by precipices, undermined 
by secret cabals, and attacked by open enmity. 
His uterine brother, the Duke of Nemours, 
elated with the success which had attended his 
lat« defence of the capital, and idolized by the 
Parisians, demanded the government of Nor- 
mandy. Having met with a refusal from May- 
enne, he had retired in disgust to Lyons, of 
which city he was governor, and where he at-i 
tempted to erect an independent principality '. 
The Duchess of Guise, widow of Henty who had 
been assassinated at Blois, complained on the 
other hand, that no ^neasures were taken, nor 
«ven a disposition manifested, to procure the 
deliverance of her son the young Duke, who 
languished in close confinement at Tours ". In 
Brittany, the Duke of Mercoeur, who seemed 
to have renounced all dependence on the party, 
had avowedly no other object in view, except 
to revive in his own person the sovereignty oS 
the antient dukes of that province. The Duk^ 

* Darib, p.ioi3iioi4. De Thoui voLxi. F>37o— J?!- He- 
tenj, voL ix. p. 4Si> 4BI) uxl p- 484* 

' PariU* p. 9i3> 9*4- " Ibid. p. 9S4> 9l5- 

of 
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c H A P. of Lorraio beheld with' jealous concern, the 
^_ J^^ eievatiotJ of a collateral, remote branch of his 
1591. boiuQ^ to- so high and enviable a aaperiority as 
was possessed by Mayenne : while Charles Ema- 
nuel, Duke of Savoy, aided by his father-in-law 
the Catholic King, and already in possession of 
a considerable part of Provence, disdained even 
the forms of deference toiyards the" chief of 
** the League.** " 
Sutt of Nor was the internal aspect of Paris by any 
'^™' means calculated to afford him consolation for 
these multiplied e:iternal embarrassments. Th& 
inhabitants, impoverished by civil war, and op- 
pressed by severe exvtions levied for its sup- 
port, not only complained of such rigorous 
demands, made on their property j but ac- 
CQsed the executive government with being 
guilty ckT profusion, negligence, and peculation. 
Couadi of. Above all the other constituted authorities, the 
IJ^^y •• Council of sixteen,** so denomhiated from 
tboritr and the sixteen wards or quarters, into which the 
?™^ capital was divided; gave alarming tokens of 
Alienation, and eren manifested a desire to arro- 
gate to themselves exclusively the supreme civil, 
as well as municipal power. Having been highly 
instnimental towards effecting the revolt of the 
metropolis during the late reign, ' they had emi- 
nently conduced to the elevation of the Duke 
of Guite. But, conscious of the magnitude of 
their services, they affected complete independ- 
ance on his brother ; and, corrupted by Spanish 
gold, they shewed a desire to confer the crpwa 

- ' De Thou, Td. zi. p. jj6, j;;. DnSa, p. 983. 
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of France itself on Philip their benefiiCtor '> chap. 
Meodoza aad Ibarra, the two embassadors of , °' , 
Spain, fomenting the misintelUgence, exdted ,^,1, 
continual dissensions or impediments ta tbo 
Duke, while they withheld the pecuniary eup> 
plies indispensable for sustaining the public 
cause. Id vain, with a view to surmount their ineffectual 
opposition, he bad dispatched the President t/unone, 
Jeannio to Madrid, as his agent ; under an ex* to enunei. 
pectatioD of draining from PhUip himself, a [^ '"^ 
modification of the restraints imposed oa the 
paymtnt of remittances for the support of the 
troops. That monarch, though he receired the 
Duke's minister with politeness, admitted him 
repeatedly to an audience, and treated him wiUi 
complacency, yet remained inflexible as to the 
points demanded by Maymne. He even ex. 
pressed dissatisfaction, at the enormous amount 
of the sums already advamed to aid the cause 
of rebellion, for which he had hitherto received 
no compensation f and unveiled at the «aaie 
time his expectation ^ pladng the French 
crown on the head of his daughter, the lofauts 
Oara Isabella. ' 

Hostilities, which had been in some measure jgjoarf 
suspended during a considerable time by matual ' 
weakness, at length began anew in the nortfaeni 
provinces ; where Henry's ascendant continuing 
to be manifest in every entearprize, he main- 
taiDed a decided superiority over his more 
BBocdve, or more cautious adversaiy. The 
Duke of Mayenne even proved unsuccessful in 

. . I De Tbou, T^ xi. p. 4jS* 

4 Hnfer^iToLiz. p.47S»479* Vvnl*, f.9t6. 
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C H A P. an attempt made to surprize the little town of 

^' . Mantes situate on the Seine, which had no othpr 

-J59I. effect than removing the couttcit of state to Char- 

tres; a city, from its magnitude and strength, 

as well as from its situation, far better adapted 

ffiegeof fQf ^g seat of such an assembly. Henry on 
the other hand, after making himself master of - 
Louviers in Normandy, sat down before NoyoD, 
a place of importance, situate near the frontier 
of Ficardy* Mayenne, though loudly invoked 
to come to their assistance by the garrison, 
• which made a vigorous defence, and though 
much superior in strength to. the royal army, did 
not venture on hazarding an action for its relief. 
He even suffered the aggravated mortification of 
remaining a passive spectator of its surrender, 
and of being insulted in his camp by the King, 

■ftiiAiiK. vbo repeatedly offered him battle. Noyon, thus 
pressed, and hopeless of succour, as well as: ap- 
prehensive of being carried by storm, capita* 
lated OQ honorable conditions. * 

^"^J* The embarrassments of the chief of " the 

the Duke 

ofGuiM •*' League** became still further augmented at 
^°^ this period, by a new and unforeseen event. His 
nephew, the young Dulce of Guise, having art- 
fully deceived his guards, effected his escape 
sjth Aug. with equal boldness and success, at no<»i day, 
. from the castle of Tours; in which fortress, ever 
■since his father's assassination, he had been' de- 
lAtned ft prisoner. It seems difficult to judge, 
•whether the concern expressed by Henry oa 

■ CIuKin.NoT. Tal.u. p.4(o — 464. D'Autugnj, vol. iii. p. ivC 
DaTiI*, p-toi?— loij. S11U7, ToL i. p. 8t-<44> 

receiving 
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receiving the iiiteUigencea "was feigne'd or real. chap. 
"if his first emotions of sorrow and apprehen- ^^ _ ^ 
aion were natural, at the liberatioo of a prince ijgt. 
whose name alone impressed terror, and round 
whom all the zealous or disaffected Catholics 
would probably assemble; those fears must 
have been considerEJ>ly diminished or dissipated 
by his subsequent reflexions. He foresaw that Cmt. 
a dangerous and troublesome rival to the Duke ^J"^^. 
of Ma/ennCi must necessarily arise in the 
person of his nephew; whose deliverance, 
far from eventually adding strength to " the 
*:' l^eague," already composed of heterogeneous 
and discordant materials, would tend to accele- 
rate its dissolution. The event fully justified 
these conjectures^ though the Duke of. May- 
enne, with decent dissimulation, di^iatcbed 
one of his friends, witii orders to express to the 
yoong Prince the satisfaction which he felt, on 
so fortunate and unexpected a termination of 
his captivity. Havipg accoQipanied the mes- 
sage with a supply of money, he added a re* 
quest that they might speedily meet, in order 
to confer more fully in person on their commtm 
interests. ** 

If the provinces in the vicinity of Paris cod- c^Mntim* 
stituted the principal theatre of the war, we "^j^'^ 
must not on that account be led to suppose, that pnmacn. 
any part of the kingdom remained totally ex- 
empt from its destructive ravages. Tlie ob- 
scure depredations, and desultory incursions of 

, ^ Chron.Nov.T(d>ii. p.4(j_4(r. De Tboui *oL xL p. 380— 
J83. H«er47> vol is. p. 4^0, 491. DatiUt p> 10191 lojo. 
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c H A. ^ the two conflicting parties, thongb thiey ia* 
y^ J^ .,^ vdved in distress the inftrioT orders of th« 
If f b people, peculiarly the . peastnta ; were yet for 
the greater put. neitfier deserving of historical 
eonnnemoratioD, dot sufficiently decisive in 
tbemsdwst to operate naterially on the final 
Brittutf. event of the contest, In Brittany, where tb« 
I^Mnirii forces serving under the Dnbe of Mer^ 
eaeur, were countei^nlnaccd by three thousand 
Englidi auxiliaries^ whom Elizabeth had dis- 
patched to reinforce the royal army j no impor- 
taiit ftdvant«ge was obtained on either side* 
But, the campaign became nevertheless too 
iatally distinguished by the death of La None. 
That commander, whom Henry had recently 
sent to guide the tneKpenenoe, and to tender 
the ardor of the Prince <^ Dombes, son to the 
Dulu of Mpotpensier; received a wound in the 
head, while reconn<Htring ^e breach of the 
«th Aug. town of Lamballe. He expired a few daya 
f^No^ afterwards, at the age of sixty. In n^iUttfy 
capacity, matore experience, tnd talents for 
war, France produced no gerieral of superior 
reputation, during the civil dissentions by which 
it was' so long agitated in the fifteenth century. 
A greater degree of good forttme seemed alone 
wanting, in order to coiwplete the measure of 
his fame. Covered witti wounds, received in 
a variety of combats, he had languished se- 
veral years in severe confinement, b^ order of 
Philip the Second, who could not be induced 
to release him without the utmost difficulty and 
mcharac- repugnance. That monarch gave, himself, the 
t». most 
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most bonorable and Mattering testimonjr to .tie c H ft, R 
fa^ merit of La Noite, by exactiog from him, ^ ^- , t 
jfrevious to his liberation from captivity, aa i^^ 
oa(h never to bear arais against Spun. The 
Dukes of Lorrain, and of Guise, did not hesi* 
tate, though his enemies, to become seeuritjr 
for the performance of his engi^ement *. But^ 
bis military endowments, however eminent^ 
oonstitutcd his smallest claim to respect and 
admiration. Tfae simplicity of faifl* maonenr, 
the incorruptibility and integrity of his deport- 
ment, his -loyalty, oombined with his contempt 
of private interest, when of^oaed to tfae public 
beoeflt ; — tliese qualities, little cultivated in a 
ferocious and bigotted age, equal Jiim in some 
degree with Ffaocion, Epanmionda^, and tfa« 
iilHrtnous oames of antiquity. Zea^^ atp 
tacked to the Protestaat fai^ during the conrae 
of a long lifis, he vas acvertbetess free from 
iUiberahty or contraction of mind ; and he did 
not JMsitate to avow to Henry hinMlC tfiat his 
aenuociatieB of tfae mfonoed rcl^on was in- 
diapensaUc, if ka enrer hoped to estabUi^ his 
tit^ to the thi«ie, or to reign in tranquttitf 
over the fnsaefa nation''l The King piUd the 
public tribstc of tears to his mtmorj, * 

y/Uit the Duke of Merconir- in the north Pmsn* 
weet pottiop >ef Frauoe, endeavoured to mtke n^at 
binself aowreiga «f Brktaoy;. tfae aaibitiaii a£ Smiof,ik 
ibc ]>ike «f Savoy rendered l^novenee iqi tlie " 
seutii cast qunterj a scene ^ fnarc ^um ordU 

f Ik TbOM, tc4* >i* p- 198. ' iSttaof, vol. iz-p. it9>)491- 

H 2 X nary 
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CHAP, naty confusion. It remaioed indeed long 
._3_^ doubtful, whetho- the whole of that maritime 
tj9i. province, cont»ning ports and harbours of in* 
estimable value, would not be stibjected by bis 
arms, of gained over by hia intrigues. His 
activity, valoc, and OHinificence, acquired b><n 
inimeroua adherents: he was supported by Spa- 
nish troops, gallies, and money; nor was he 
deficient in all the qualities calculated to in* 
Mpire affection, as well as to captivate the 
multitude. But, his forces, destitute of mili- 
tary discipline, were commanded by unskilful, 
or incaptjjle leaders. The courage and ability 
of La Valette, sustained by the steady valor of 
Lesdiguieres, who jointly conducted the royal 
affairs and armies, finally rendered ineffectual 
«ll his exertions. On the other hand, the de- 
fection and ambibion of a private citizen of 
Marseilles, wllom the Doke, during his ab- 
sence on a voyage which he made to Barce- 
lona, had entrusted to distribute money among 
the inhahk^ts; deprived him of the posses&ton 
of that commercial and important place. Mar> 
seilles, governed by two aspiring and turbulent 
individuals, who assumed the name of .Duum- 
virs, having refined to admit Charles Emanuel 
within the watis^ maintained its eomptete, in- 
dependance ^the French crown, for several 
iXtii Sep. successive years. The Savoyard generals were 
^J^^ completely routed by Lesdiguieres ; the soi- 
Lo^fiO- -diers .who escaped, being either reduced to 
*•* surrender prisoners of war, or to take refuge 
aniong the snows and precipices of l;be Alps. 
Almost 
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Almost all the towns which had Toluntarily c H A p. 
submitted to the Duke on his firet arrival, ^ "• , 
deserting hiin in the decline of his fortune, 15^ 
i^umed to their, allegiance. These adverse 
' events proved tiotwithstanding, iasufficient for 
inducing him to abandon his design ; and he-con- 
-tinued to make new, though unsucces^l efforts, 
for the re-establishmeot -of his affiiirs in that 
quarter of the kingdom. ' 

■ Meanwhile the King, after the capture of H«orr 
• Noyoo, directing his march towards the froo- ^^^ 
tiers of Lorrain, advanced to meet and conduct nm. 
the German troops who had arrived to his aasis- 9^ s^ 
tance. He was accompanied by near a thousand 
cavalry, and he immediately reviewed the auxi- 
liaries, amounting to sixteen thousand horse 
and foot, in the plains of Vaqdy. l^e suc- 
cessfU exertions of the Viscount Turepne, ia 
-levying and bringing to his aid so important: a 
'sac&our; w»e repaid by Henry' with the hand 
of Charlotte de la Mark, heiress of the house 
of Bouillon, sovereign princess of the city of 
Sedan and its dependant territory. Having re- 
fibbed his forces during a few days, he led ■ • 
-them in person to Verdun, under the widls of 
rwhich place were encamped the Dukes of Lor- 
rain and.of Mayenne. They had been recently 
'joined by the ItaHao army sent from Gregory 
the Fourteenth, under the command of his 



f ChmB.Nov. voLo. p.a^o— 4lj> and p> 473 ---47 7. D'Aw- 
btfa£f T^ iui \%%, 183. De Thou, toU xi. p. 407— ^i>. Mti^ 
.'nfitaLix.. p.4tj>^490. Dwib* p. 1014— >loi6. Vit de I«*di- 
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CHAP, neplra* iht Diike t>f Monte Marciano. But, 

^"^ the cDfbebled state of the Ptpal infatitr^, d«- 

Uf J. £ciCnt in every rc<tuieite for efficient senricc, 

o^" ' and broken by .discasei } neither encotuaged, 

^^ nor would have justified tbe general of " the 

ofHthe^M League," in baiarding an engagenent 

^Lopw. {]g|j^ finding it imposable to induce tbe con- 

federatea to quit tbe protection of the cannon 

of Verdun, decamped tbcrefiare, snd took the 

road tovardf Norntandy ; where by his orders. 

Marshal Biron had already nade preparations 

for an enterprize of equal magnitude and difi- 

cuity. It was determined to undM'taka the 

tiege of Rtwen, capital of the province, one of 

tbe most considerable cities in the kingdom ( a 

resdution embraced in conpliance with the boK- 

dtation of the Queen of England, who sent the 

celebrated add unfortunate Devereux, Ead of 

EsseK, at the head of a body of farces, to co- 

(^wrate with the royal army ; radMr than from 

any well founded oonTiction of the practicabi- 

lity of the attempt itself. Some wedcs ekpsid 

notwithstanding, before Blron vcoturod formally 

to invest the place," or befon he was jofaed l^ 

the King} at Uw head of bis remaining troo|M.' 

ijA OcL "^^ ^^^^ of Orogoiy the f^inrteeath, which 

DwAof took place at this period, after a short pootifi- 

" cate of only ten months, Mpgned atw ohatadas 

on the ItaKan auxiliaries, Be«t to co-^miate wilfa 

the Duke of Mayenne. Their commander did 

not hesitate to «giHfyiMtaatly,hiidetenBiiution 

p.4jt — 4I3. Hacnf, nL'tx.f. 496* 49;. 
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«f itfgulstiDg his future mctkAs fa^ the ordtra of o H A n 
the oftbiDCt o£ Madrid, and of receiving no di- ^ '' j 
recti«ns e:scapt from tlu Duke of Pftrma". But, ,^e. 
• Ar store serious ctivmtj, seeming to thread 
en the. subversion, or dissokition of the political 
fsbrick 6f ** the League*' itself, engrossed the 
wbdc attantien of its chief. The ** Council of intrigue* 
" sixteen," an assembly, which, in the pritkdidei ^J^ 
of insuhof^nation and violence that character- tbe»CMiii< 
ized its proceedings, bore a striking snsAogy to ^ ^^ » 
Che Jacobin cli^ of 1793^ emboldened \>y Mvr- 
enbe's absence firom the capital, secretly ati- 
mulated by the • agents, and corrupted ^i^ the 
kribes of Spain ; no longer even afiected to pay 
obedience to bia orders. After having seat a 
deputation composed of tiieir own memberi, t» 
vut on him with various ins(rfeot dennuids( 
and having written to Pfaillp the Second, malu 
i^ an oftr «f the crown of Fnnoe to UwC 
OMnarcfa ; they determined at onee to cenfirsa 
their authority, while they extinguished all <^pOh « 
■itiaa to their fnturc proceedtngs, by a stroke oC 
exemplary seventy, or rather of lavless atrocity. 
The greatest (^tade to their unlimited power 
in the meiropcdis, arose &om the parliament of 
Paris; winch aagnst assembly, tboagh atodeHed 
aooordb^ to the priacipleB of the Gutaes, was 
yet by its very fithaation, funciibns, and oonstK 
totion, naturally incHaed to sopport the cromt. 
Brisatm, who dum occupied tike oflioe of &lt 
Prcaldent, a man of disdngniafaed talents, elik 
quence, and erudition^ wearied with tlie scenes 

' liwnhfp.1936, 
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CHAP, of anarchy «id oppression which he <»mtinual!;f 
^ -°' . _f witnessed, was suspected of wishing to see 
ts9t. monarchv restored, in the person of the right- 
ful soveceiga. Conscious that he had -becoma 
an - object of detestation .to the partlzans of 
^ain, in oonsequence of th^se supposed wishes, 
he is said to have predicted and apprehended 
his approuching destin^y. ' 

The acquittal of a person named Brigard, 
whom the parliament, acting in their juridical 
capacity, declared to be innocent of any crimi' 
nal correspondence with the royalists ; aflforded 
the ^' Sixteen" a plausible pretence and occasion 
Tiwjrre- for gratifying their vengeance. Afler many 
pj'to" nocturnal meetings, in which tbey agitated the 
death the busiuess, a determination was embraced of seiz> 
^^^ ing and putting to death the President, together 
ofthepar- with two Counsellors of the parliament, parti- 
|T]J*"**' cularly obnoxious to their resentment. Cer- 
tain members of their own body were entrusted - 
' with the execution of so daring and flagitious a 
resolution. Having, comformably to it, made 
themselves masters of Brisaon's person, in tb* 
midst of Paris, while discharging the functions 
of his office, he was conducted to the priscHi of 
the little " Chatelet,i" where, after a short re- 
crimination, rather than examination, precisely 
similar to the trials of the revolutionary tribunals 
common at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, that magistrate was, by the hands 
of the public executioner, hanged upon a beam 

" OiroD. Not. ToLE. p. J04, 505, indp-iaa, j»j, D«Thom 
ToL xi. p. 438 — 44t» 
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in an apartment ^f the pruon. He sufifered with char 
composure, firmness, and dignity. I^u'chersod ^^^^_. 
Tardif, two of his colleagues, bMng seized and . 1591. 
brought to the same place, «ere dispatdied bj !^^^' 
a dmilar summary process. The three bodies, Brinon, 



diirt, being on the foUowiog evening transport- 
ed to the ** Greve," a spot reserved for exe- 
cutions ; remained long exposed to the curio- 
sity of the people. Far however, from exciting 
those emotions of indignation and abhorrence 
among the popidace, which they were expected 
to produce; the ^>ectac]e i^ipearing on the 
contrary to awaken commiseration in the be^ 
Jiold^s, ^e coipses, by order of the " Sixteen," 
■were ^erefive removed and interred. * - 

■ Ko sooner was intelligence i>f this tragi(»l Dnket/ 
■and violent proceeding, conveyed by repeated Maremn 
fourien, to the Doke of Mayenhe, than in. ^^ 
stantly quitting Soissons, at the bead of about 
three hundred cavalry, and fifteen hundred 
foot, he marched strait to the metropolis. Un- 
certain of the nature of his determiiiation re- 
i))ectiog them, and apprehensive of the effects of 
liis resentment, the ** Connral of nxtcen," after 
much irresolution, sent a deputation to meet 
bflD withoiit the dQr, uitfaorized to palliate, if 
not to -escnlpate their conduct ; bat the Doke 
'dedinedeven ta.hear their justificatiqn. Enter- 
ing Paris, be nevertheless temporized and dis- 

* DafBa, p> 1040— 104«. De'Il|0ii,.TDLxi.ph(4>'-445' Cbna. 
Wot. vol i. p. J06 — SIS' 
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e ■ A P. lemfaled durm{j a. few days i tUl haviog luOcd 

'^^j than into a fake security, »od fuUy asc^tiiiBed 

jjyc the factli^ oflndictiDg puntshtoent on thetn» be 

xeatihni, Dotwitbstandiag the solicitatioBs of tlie 

%>anish embassador in their favMir, to execute 

a signal act of Tengeaace in their parsona. 

Seatance of dea^, drawn up anil signed hy his 

own hand, was issued against nine of the most 

cutpAle individuals. Previous to this measure^ 

Buuy le Clerc. one of the principal, accooi- 

j4iees, to irbon the fottreit of the Bastile 

had beett etucuatod, being aumiDooed by the 

Doke to nurendcTy agreed to evacuate the 

castle, on promise <^pemmat safety. Notwithr 

■tandbg the excrttons made for the purpoacs 

only font of the late criaunak could be found ; 

whose obscure nunes history b«s preserved from 

oblm«n, aad who ei^uted by a prompt, as veil 

as ignomtiiioiia exocutxottp tb^ recent ^rocitiea ' 

He CUM They were instantly banged* in a room of the 

J;^^ palace aftlie louvre. Thair accomplices, coo- 

to it—f ceded by the SpataiBfa and Neapolitan troopa la 

]T^ famson at Fwia, or apprized betimes af their 

4anger, hairisg eluded the search made after 

.tbctt, teak re&g^ at Brossds, where tfaey found 

an asyluH teder tlw piotection of the Duka of 

Anna.' 

Snppra- Satiified with harasg restoiistl the ine^edt 

fl^^^ daetabisaMthotity, byaovigarauBanexertHm 

-etdx- of the si^tcase power vested in bii person; and 

*'***^" desirous of not dririag to extrcoii^, thimb 

" O* nea, lAAp. 44«— w- Chen, Ihr. wl. fc p. stS— 

already 
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ulrewlj exaHMrated against his goverameat; tlie c H.A e. 
Dake of Mayeooe soon aftenrardg caused the ,^ "• 
parliameat of Paris to publish letters of aboli- j;^. 
tjon aad amnesty, for all the other individualt 
iWDcerned in the recent transactions. But, be 
not only suppressed the " Council of sixteen :** 
vnry species of assembly held for purposes of 
cabal or £scussioD, was prohibited on pain of 
death ; and the houses in vhich iwy such meet- 
ii^ should be held, were ordered to be raaed 
to the ground. A new oath of the most bind- 
ing nature, confinaii^ and cementing the onion, 
was administered to governors of j^acea, and 
offiiotfs oi " the h<dy Idague;" They aa-&ib«9MM 
gaged specially by this act, notiraly toreoouoce ^^^ 
all private and penonal intelligrace with tfae 
Spaniards; but likewise never to permit of tfae 
election of any king, without previously obtain- 
ing the Duke's' exprels consent and participft. 
Uon. The parliament next underwent a mate- 
rial change. Four Presidents being created, in 
order to supply the vacant seats, every' step was 
taken which might at once restore tranqoiUity 
in the metropolis, and fully obliterate the me- 
mory of the troubles by which it had been lately 
agitated*. Those persons who were accustom- RcflMknt 
ed to r^ect on human events, as constituting •■ '*'** 
4rt:ge6ts of philoB<^hlc8l and moral attention j 
could not help imagining that they witnessed 
a just retribution of Providence, when they 
beheld the very council, whose &ctions and 

■ Uamj, ToL be p. 49*— 505. De Th«^ toI s. p-44S. 
Onub Nor. nL ii. p> 519— j». 
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■CRAP, tiitbulent spirit had eminently contributed to 
^^ " • elevate the Duke of Guise, so soon afterwards 
ij»^. exterminated by his own brother. The zeatoifs 
partisans of insurrection, who only saw in these 
transactions, the consequences with which they 
were pregnant ; lamented, or predicted the in- 
jurious, and inevitable tendency of a measure, 
which deprived the Duke of Mayenne himself, 
of a most powerful engine of his revolutiooary 
gorernment. "Philip the Second, however pe- 
netrated he might be with concern, at the'ex- 
ttiictfon of one of his principal political sup- 
ports, remained silent from prudence: while the 
Duke of Parma, whether -from conviction, or 
from p(^cy, applauded the vigor, while he ex< 
tolled the moderaHon, of the head of ** the 
« League."" 

f DKnla,p.I04^ • 
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Commencemeta of the «'egc of Rouen. — Measures of 

- Fillan, f>r its de^nce. — Preparation for the teamd 
march tfthe Duke if Parma into JVtincv. — The King 
is wotmded in a skirmish, — Adoanct of the cmfeierate 
arm/ to Rouen. — Saecetafid salh/ ^ ViUars. — Re-. 
treat tf the confederates. — Their return before Rouen. 
— Henry raises the siege. -~- Caudehec taken by the 
allies. • — Duke of Parma mounded. — The King at- 

' toob the arvKf <f Spain and " the League." — T^eir 

' distress. — The allies pass the Seine. — Able conduct of 
the Duke of Parma. — N^peialion betveen Henry 

. and the Duke tf Idim/enne. — Bmbatof sent to Pope 
Clement the Eigkth. — Siege of Epemea/. — Death qf 
Marshal Biron. — State qf Paris, — HattiliHet in the 
pnmnees. — Death qf the Duke <f Parma — Convoca- 
tion <fthe States General. — Conferences ofSurenne. — 
Siege qf Nca/on. — Henry determines lo ab/itre (he re- 

■ ^firmed religion. — Propositions of the Spanish embas- 
sadors, for the election of a King. — Intrigues and 

' delays in the assembly qf the States. — Nomination <f 
ike Duke of Gvite. — His rejection. — Preparations 
for Hsm^s a^ptratiom. — Oeremoi^ qf it per f umed at 
St. 2?ems. — Thiee pntcldimed, — Dis/mitssoa ^ the 
-States GeneraL 

TITHILE the Duke of Majrenne. by these chap. 
acts of wholesome eaergy and severity, ^_ ^\ ^ 
sustaioed his declining authority, and restored 1591. 
a temporary calm to the capital, Henry bad ^^.^ 
already engaged in the siege of Rouen : an to ti» 
under* 
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CHAP, andertakiog not ooly arduous and difficult in 
^^ ™'^ itself, but which, from the circumstances that 
i59t. f<dlowed it, had nearly invtrfred lum in com- 
t^f plete destruction. Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land, whose magnanimity never suffered her, at 
uy period of her reign, to lose sight i^ bcB 
interest ; and whose pc^cy was aJwayt di- 
rected to the security and aggrandixeroent of 
her crown, or to the advantage of her people; 
had eminently contributed to produce the 
adoption of Utat hazardous measure. In re- 
compence fgr the liberal supplies of men and 
money with which she had assisted the royal 
cause, ahe demanded the cession' of a port ai- 
tuate upon tbo British channel. Her ministers, 
who named Dieppe or Calais, for that pui^wse, 
repeated the requisition with unceasing impor< 
tunity. Henry justly dreading the odium, as 
well as the danger annexed to the introduc- 
tion of the English into the kingdofn, who bad 
been expelled with such difficulty from France, 
under Charles the Seventh, opposed various 
delays to the compliance with so harah a, re- 
quest. Unwilling en the one hand, to cede 
Di^ipe, which had maniferted its undt^cn ad- 
herence to bis cause, in the critical eKtreraity 
of his fortune, immediately afler his accession; 
and under the walls of' which town he had 
repulsed the army of ** the League ;** his 
rductance to restore Calais, was still greater : 
nor could he avoid recollecting that the- 
EngU^, after retaining it more than two cen- 
turies in their possession, had only been re- 
1 1 cently 
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ceatly derived of tint plaot, by the Ibrtuaafit chap. 
uidttdty, and superior skill of f^adi) Dulu of ,_^^ 
Guise. Anxious at tbe same time to condliate i;4i. 
Ml ally, from whom he had already received so 
ttMmy essential services, and whose Aitun sup* 
pwt was so requisite to facilitate all his {^ns, 
be engaged to besiege Rouen i in whiqh placs* 
whenever it should be captured, be promised 
to grant Elizabeth's subjects, various privileges 
and exemptions, highly beneficial to their coat* 
merce. • 

Rouen, capital of Upper Normandy, migkt be sun a»d 
tsteemed in the sixteenth, as it still continaes ^^^^ 
to be in the nineteenth century, oae of tbe titf- 
most coDsiderable cities of the kingdom. Its . 
position on the Seine, many leagues lower 
down than FtLiis, together with its vicinity to 
tbe metropolis, gave it additional importance. 
'At the commencement of the civil wars under 
Charles the Ninth, Rouen bad been o^tured 
by the royal forces, who entsred it by storm: 
but as if a sort of fatality affecttog the house 
of Bourbon, always attended the enterprise, 
AnUiony, King of Navarre, Henry's father, had 
perished before it, by a wound which he there 
received in the shoulder. Viilari, wko -com- 
manded in tbe place, joined to a natural thirst 
for {^ory, and an inflexible adherence to bis 
party, all th^ qualifications of an able genenk 
Aware of Henry's design, or fiuspectiag bis in- 
tention, he bad made with ectual activity and 
pnideoce, every timely preparation to nutain a - 

» D« Thw, nl.xi, p. 4jt. DtrStt f. ioj». 

siege. 
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CHAP, liege. After havjag expelled all such indivl- 
^ , y* . duals as he judged to be incapable of assistiitg 
1591. in its defence, he secured the persons of the 
wavering, or the disaffected. The ^rrison be. 
ing augmented, magazines were provided, the 
fortifications repaired, and no exertion was 
omitted, that could render abortive the, at- 
tempt. Correspondent effects resulted from 
• these judicious and salutary precautims. Al- 
mMice- though after the commencement of the siege, 
»^y the emulation excited among the various na- 
*"**" tibns composing Henry's army, aided by the " 
presence of that Prince, who never declined 
to partake of the common, danger, produced 
unusual eiiR)rts of valor; yet little progress was 
effected by tlie assailants. Villars, who conti- 
nually made sallies planned with admtrahle 
skill, conducted them with equal success, iiie 
regular troops shut up in the place, were more* 
over aided on all occasions by the citizens ; 
. who despising the mere passive constancy ex- 
hibited by the Parisians under the pressure of 
Amine, aspired to the praise of active courage 
In defence of their city. All the attempts made 
to gain admittance by coiruptioo, or to effect 
its capture by surprize, being.^ rendered inef- 
fectual by the vigilance of the governor, the 
final event might still be considered as very 
uncertain and problematical. " 
Maremw The Diike of Mayenne on the other Hand, 
^■^fj^ beheld with the liveliest apprehension, and ' 

* D'Aubigttf, voLuL p. »5J-— »«e. De Tbovi-voL xL P'4;>— 
419, md p> ^&4> 4<{> Snllyivol.i. p>Sj— 88. Danl^ p-ioji^ 
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Anticipated with aaxiety, the coosequenoes c B a n. 
of the siege. If Rouen should fall into the ^, j^! ,^ 
King's possession^ he justly foresaw that its fate tjgi. 
Tould draw after it. the metropolis, and be in- ^|^^ 
fidlibly followed by the extinction or suppres< 
sion of" the League." He found himself un- 
able to levy such a body of forces, from the 
portion o£ the French monarchy which owned 
bis poweft as might either enable him to raise 
the siege, or to offer battle to the enemy. All 
his. hopes therefore centering in the interposi- 
tion of Spain, he earnestly implored the Duke 
of Farma, whose presence in the preceding 
year had proved so useful, to march a second 
time to his support.' The yoang Duke of 
Guise, whom his uncle had received with ex< 
ternal demonstrations of affection and regard^ 
advanced as far as Landrecy in Flanders, in 
order to accelerate the arrival of the Spanish 
army : while the. Duke of Parma, who had re- 
ceived peremptory directions from Madrid, to 
comply with Mayenne's solicitations,, exhibited 
the utmost promptitude in making his prepara^ 
tjons to enter France. Previous however to i 

carrying into execution so important a mea- ^ 

sure, he made two demands in the name of the be&n th* 
Catholic King his master, both which he de- ^^^jjf 
dared to.be of a nature Dot admitting a refiisal. mopt. 
The first, was the cession of La Fere, a frontier ' , 

city .of Picerdy, as a place of security for his 
artillery. By the second stipulation he exacted 
a proihisefrom the Duke of Mayenne, to cdn^ 
voke the States General, and to q^uae the In> 
V0L. y* ■ J fanta 
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CHAP. ^^^* Clara Isabella to be recognized in that 
u*. assembly. Queen of France. Philip in return, 
' ijoi. offcd to give his daughter's hand in- marriage 
to the Prince, whoever he might be, whom tb« 
representatives of the French nation should 
elect for their sovereign. He farther engaged, 
as soon as the Infanta's title should be publickly 
owned, to send such powerful forces into the 
kingdom, as might speedily and efiectuaJIy 
crush the King of Navarre. Every aasimnce 
or concession, which could reconcile the ctuef 
of " the League" to these prepositions; which 
could gratify his vanity, or advance his personal 
interests, were lib«*ally granted by the rainisten 
of the Spauish monarch. * 
Repvg. However great might be the embarrassments, 

"*■*<* <^ and however pressing the necessity (^ the Duke 
of Hiy- of Mayenne, he nevertb^ess hesitated on conu 
••UK- - plying with such severe conditions. RductaM 
to yield to the Catholic King, a ^ace of such 
strength as La Fere, which gave an eaiy ai> 
trance into Picardy, be was nevertbelew re. 
duced to comply, not only by the exigency of 
his affairs; but perhaps still more, from the just 
apprehension, that his refusal would not pre- 
serve the city} Ctdas, the govecaor, haviag 
already treated with the Duke of Parma, f«r the 
terms of its surrender '. To the second pn^KK 
sition, which was negotiated between Jeanoio, 
acting as i^ent for Mayenne, and Ibarra, the 

13»iUt p. 1067— 1069. 
* B»Thon,wt3ci. p.460. 
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■Ifeiiterof mnlipt though it included the teaiu* char 
fyc^tht crown and monwdiy of France, to ^"^ ^^ 
the hoow of Austria, he manifeetcd leu r^i^ 1591. 
seace. The convocation of the States gtma- 
ral, be knew, was distant and Bnoertaio : it 
Blight be retarded by the events of war, averted 
altogether by address, or finally rendered sub- 
■ervient, uo^r favorable circunistanoes, to bis 
own persdnal elevation. Tbe danger of Rouen^ Hf "^ 
on the eOBtrary, present and imauneat, admit- {{^. 
ted of no delay. He therefore, after some irre- 
solotion, complied with tbe requiaition ; pro- 
miiing to aesenble the States, as soon as the 
necemaiy steps could wiA safety be t»ken for 
&tt purpose'. These important prefimitiaries 
bein^ a^sted, tbe confederate amsy enteriiig 
Fkardy, directed their march toward Rouen/ 
' No sooner had Henry received inteHlgenee, >59>* 
that the Dukes of Pareaa and Mayenne pre- h^^ 
pared jointly to attack him, than he embraced ™>cm ta 
the irtost eifeetud neaanres for retarding, and ^^^ 
if pesnMe, defeathig their intention. WMi more 
p^nactty than prudence, he determined not 
to alknr the eligeet of his preaent eiiertions t* 
escape hit grasp, with the same &eilif7 as Parfa 
had done, en the approach of the J^Bisb.amy 
to its r^ieft Leaving therefore, Morah^ Bivon 
'itMi the rnfiintry, to continue tbe siege 4f 
fteoen, he quitted tbe canp, at tbe held «f 
titovt three tiioasBad French and German en- 
valry, with which fiMt:e he advanced up to ^ 
gates of Abbeville in Picardy. Falling unex- 

ur^t fOL ix. p> 506, J07- 
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CHAP, pectedly, on the Duke of Guise's quarters^ 
, ,, ?: , _, Henry cut to [necee a considerable number of 
159% his soldien; but every effi>rt which the King 
*^^' made to induce the enemy's hors6, leaving the 
' protection of the foot, to engage hiin in the 
field, proved ineffectuaL The Spanish general, 
intent only on one great object, unacquainted 
with the country through which lay his march^ 
afid conscious that he had to contend with an 
adversary equally intrepid and ind^itigable, 
was not shaken in his determination. Present 
in die center of his army, although the feeble 
state of his health incapacitated lum fSr much 
active exertiMi ; he superintended every move- 
mfent, and studiously repressed the indiscreet 
valor of his troops. The temerity of the King 
op the contrary, had nearly proved &tal to him- 
adf, and at once decided the contest between 
them. Desirous to inspect personally the ap. 
pearance of the confederate forces, he impru- 
dently engaged a superior body of their cavaliy, 
sA Feb. near the town of Aumale, and was reduced to 
retreat with precipitation. As his voice, armor, 
and figure, all rendered him conspicuous, the 
enemy pursuing with redoubled ardor, had 
nearly made themselves masters of his per- 
son. Almost all his followers, composed of the 
- bravest and most distinguished officers or no- 
bility, were unhorsed and 'wounded on the oc- 
_^_. casion. Henry himself was struck by a ball 
k would, which entered his back, but having fortunately 
*'■ passed through the saddle before it reached 

him, only inflicted a slight wound. Tlie Duke 
of Mayenne warmly pressed his colleague to 
give 
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give orders for the infaatry to advance without c h & p. 
a moment's delay, assuring hiflu that the Kiag . _ ^; _ ^ 
could. not escape falling into bis hands. But» u^^ 
the Duke ^f Parmaa accustomed to act on prin- 
ciples, not oh probabilities; apprehensive that 
the flight of the enemy might only be intended 
to draw him iato an ambuscade, refused to yielA 
to these solicitations. His caution, however 
just and commnidable it might be,' yet extri- 
cated the King ;- and the approach of night 
enabled him to rejoin his troops. ^ 

Far from being elated by such an advantage, Rhmm 
or pressing forward his march, as every motive ^^uaaaoi 
seem^ed to dictate, while Henry*» wound iijca-; the Dub. 
pacitated him for active service ; the Spanish "™»' 
commander continued to advance towards the 
frontier of Normandy, by slow and regiilar 
stages. He afterwards justified, bis line of ac* 
tion, in not causing the allied troops to pursue 
their late success, by observing, that ** when 
*( he opposed the King of Navarre, he had be- 
'* lieved himself contending with a general, and 
** not fighting against a carabineer." Unwilling 
to plunge into a country the resources of which 
-were already consumed, and particularly atten- 
tive to supply his soldiers with provisions; the 
Duke, who regulated all his motions by the 
maxims of consummate military skDI, tnisted 
no event to fortune. Meanwhile the Kingj who 
had retired to Dieppe, recovering from the 
consequences of his wound, exerted every eflbrt 

' Dafibt f.1073 — *ojj. De'Thaa,mLa.p.4t6, 467. D'Ao- 
tagtif iraL in. p. sta, 363. SdHJj toL L p. 89 — 9 j. ChrcM. Nor. 

tcl ii. pt ts, 19. 
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c H A P. to impede the oonfedermtc *rmj in its pragteis, 
m. by occupying the strongest positions, and re- 
ij9«- peatedly attacking their quarters. Givry, <m9 
Oiir/ de> of ]|is bravest captains, having thrown himself 
Neufcba- ^oto the little town of Neufchatel, though the 
*^ place vas almost defenceless in itself, and he 

suffered severely from by a wound in the foot ; 
yet by his desperate resistance, interposing a 
delay of some day*, gave the royal party a 
short respite, io which to embrace measures 
of safety. The allies having nevertheless at 
length surmounted every obstacle, arrived 
within a few leagues of die besieged city, the 
relief of which constituted the principal object 
^^ of the Duke of Parma's entrance into France. 
tbcconft. It was here determined in a council of war, 
^■"^•f" to attack without delay, the head quarters of 
ntraimof. Marshal Biron. They were separated by a 
considerable distance, from those which the 
King occupied) who having taken bis station 
in the. rear of the confederates, in order to • 
intercept their convoys, could not without 
time and difficulty, advance to the relief of his 
infantry engaged before Rouen. Every dispo- 
sition was accordingly made by the combined 
generals, for carrying the design into immediate 
and vigorous execution ; when an unexpected 
event which arrested their motions, materially 
■t^ctiug the prt^ress of the campaign, pro- 
duced a new aspect of aflairs. ' 

Villars, whose active and enterprizing cha- 
racter impelled him always to adopt the most 

t Diribt p.lo8»— loSa. Sdlyt vd. 1. p. 93. Cbroo. Nov. 
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tiecided measures ; apprebenuve that if the chap. 
Spanish commander should effect the deliver- "l 
ance of RoueD^ a garrison composed of foreign ,.., 
troops, might be left behind in the place ; bad 
already in a great measure anticipated the plan 
concerted by the Dukes of Farma and Mayenne. 
Profiting of the complete division of the royal Succcrfai 
forces into two widely separated bodies, and of J^^'^y 
the King's absence, he sallied out, at the bead viUan. 
of near two thousand horse and foot } having '*''' ^** 
previously received information from a deserter, 
which pointed out the most exposed quarter of 
the camp. No effectual opposition being made 
on the part of the besiegers, the trenches were 
carried with irresistible impetuosity. Conster- 
nation and terror universally prevailed: th& 
works were demolished, the mines blown up, 
the cannon spiked or carried off, and alt the 
advances made before Rouen, were completely 
destroyed in a short time. Biron arriving with 
the French and German infantry, at length 
repulsed the enemy, and compelled them to 
retire into the city ; but not before he had sus- 
tained a loss of five hundred killed, and nearly 
double the number wounded, ' Intelligence of 
this important transactioii was immediately 
transmitted to the confederates, by Villarsf 
accompanied with the information that he coo- 
udered himself perfectly secure from any new 
molestation on the part of the enemy, at least 
for some days. 

^ SaOytvaLi. p.«3, ItsriU, p.io8ft — ioS4' Ce ThMi« vol. vk 
4JI) 47». ChroBt Not. toL ii. f. ii— 4j. 
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CHAP. So gi-eat an event, which excited very different 
,_ , "•'_, sentiraenft in the bosoms of the two comman- 
1591.1 ders, gave rise to opposite opinions on their 
^1^ future military plane. Conscious that an army 
Mm which had 'just received so severe a check, 
^'"^ was aheady more than liaM" destroyed, and that 
it was Only necessary fo follow up theblow, 
without giving them time to recover; the Duke 
of Parma, contrary to the temperate caution' of 
hip usual counsels, advised instantly to attack 
Biron's quarters at the village of- Dareetal.' 
He demonstrated to his Ally, the facility and 
almost certain success which muA attend the' 
operation, against an enemy dispirited by re- 
cent defeat, reduced in numbers, and unprp- 
^^" tected by cavalry. But, tb« chief of " the 
** League," satisfied widi a««ng Rooen ft-' 
lieved, and apprehensive that a Wctory would 
transform the Spamards from auxitiaries, into 
masters; peremptorily refused to co-operate, 
or to advance with the troops under his com- 
mand.* The diaunibti of the confederate gene< 
rals, extricated the royal forces from the dan* 
gerous situation in which they stood ; and as 
the principal object of the expedition seemed to 
be in some- mea&ure accomplished, the com- - 
bined army, instead of advancing, returned - 
KaB«« at l>i>ck into Ficardy without delay. Having re-r 
theaiiin. passed the river Somme, they sat down before 
Rue, a small fortress of the County of Pontbieuj 
situated near the coast of t}ie British Channel. ' . 

> De TluMf ToL sL p. 4731 474- ObA) p> zetj, t«S(. Chnm. 
N6t. i. p. aj — a?" ■ 

Henry 
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Henry: OMtnwhUe, disconcertwl, limt not de^ c r a p. 
jftcted by the unfortuaate events which bad ^ P;^^ 
taken place before Rouen ; repairii^ to the 1^99. 
camp, endeavoured by augmented exertions to **^ 
retrieve his affiiirs> Unable to ascertain the na< ii«Ma,n. 
ture of tiie motives th^t had induced the com' "**'*^ 
bibed generals to r<;treat, at a moment when 
th^ might have prosecuted their advantages 
with success, he profited of the ctrcumstaDce 
with, celerity. ^The works so lately demolished, 
being speedily repaired, the siege was pushed 
forward with the utmost ardor. Vfllarsj whose 
security or contempt of the assailants was such, 
that he did not hesitate to c^ebrate martial ex* 
ercises and diversions without the gates of the 
city, as if in time of profound peace; soou began 
to escperienpe in turn, the liveliest emotions of 
«larm. All his precautioijs not being adequate 
to provide against the encreaaing want of prpvi- 
sioBs, he found himself at length reduced to ac- 
quaint the Dukes of Parma and Mayenne, that 
^ he was cot- succoured within a very limited 
time, he must necessarily cI^>ituIatfi with the 
enemy. The confederate chiefs instantly com^ Rapid 
plying with the summons, desisted from the pro: '^^^'^^ 
secution of the atteippt upon Rue, and began to in re. 
their march a second time, towards Houen. ^' 
Such was the rapidity with which it was con- 
dnctfld, that only six days were consumed by 
them in traversing the same tract of country, 
through which they had not penetrated in thirty, 
on their preceding invasion. The Duke of 
;^rma ^ving left his heavy baggage behind 
him. 
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c n A P. Itim* And being unopposed by the royal cavalry, 
J^ \_ , appeared in the vicinity of Rouen, at the time 
159*. P'^xcd by Villarsk His army did not indeed 
exceed five thousand horse, and about twelve 
thousand infantry; but they were composed of 
veteran and highly disciplined troopi. ^ 
30th April The snrprize excited in the royal camp, at tlie 
f^'^o^ Sudden re-appearance of the allied fon^es, w^a 
force*. not unmixed with great apprehension. Henry 
had neither expected the Duke of Farmae's re- 
turn, nor conceived it possible that he should 
precipitate his march in so unusual a manner. 
The nobility and gentry, who composed the 
principal strength of the royar cavalry, and 
who served at their own expence; wearied with 
ft-uitless expectation of an action, and no longer 
supported by a hope of engaging the ^Mnitfda, 
had retired to their castles. Nor was the ia* 
fantry, reduced in numbers, broken by a fire 
monUis siege, and discontented from want of 
pay, capable of standing the shock of the coo* 
federate forces, led on by the ablest general m 
Europe. While the King on one hand could 
tiot venture to wait for the attack of tlie Duke 
of Parma, in his trenches; it seemed to be 
scarcely less hazardous on the other, to risk the 
alternative of a battle. Under these «mbarrati. 
ing circumstances, and having only the choice 
of evils left him, he supplied in some meuta-e 
by firmness and prudence, . every deficiency. 
Henrr The Duke of BdutUon, bX the head of the Oer- 
f^^ man horse, covering the operatjons of the army, 

^^^^^ » DeTlioii.wl.xi.p.4;j— 47S. X)anb,p. lol?. 
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Henry ceUected fait aoUws, vitbdrew hi» can- c ha r 
BOD, and dectunped from b^re tht city ; hav~ \ ^ . l .^ 
ing by a siogolar fiitality bobeld Rouoi on the ^j^ 
present occasion, as PariB bad antecedently been, 
extricated in the laM extremity, by the same fo- 
reign ioterpositioD. His retreat bore notwith' 
standiog,^ nether the character sor the appear- 
ance of flight. He remained on. the contrary 
during a short time, drawn up ready for action, 
befwe he finally retired along tlie eastern bank 
of the Seine, to Pont de 1' Arche ; the Baron of 
BircHi protecting and aecuring the rear. ' 

If the exhortatiMiB of the Spaiusb com- oppoate 
mander had been obeyed, it seems nevertheless <Y^iiK«i of 
probable that Henry might have found all his ^jsp,. ' 
talents uni^ual to accomplishing without loas luahcom- 
BO hazardous an attempt. The Duke of Parma '"'^^'^ 
urged his colleague to fall upon the King, while 
embarrassed in retreating before a superior 
army ; and he answered for the success of the 
experiment. But, motives similar to those 
which had impelled the Duke of Mayenne to 
refuse hi& concurrence on a former occasion, 
induced him to withhold it a second time. Jut" 
lifying his determination by reasons of a local 
jiature, drawn from the exhausted condition of 
^e country, and the difficulty of compelling 
ilcBry to risk a battle, without incurring mani- 
lest haxard, he remained in this resolution. The si^ of 
confederates having therefore thrown supplies ^"<'«*>**^ 
i^to Rouen, drew o£f towards Caudebec, a small 

' DavOk, p. if>9«, IC91. DfrTlmi, voLait p.f8. Hezmft 
mLix.-f.jio. 
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c:' H A P. town ntaated on the Seine, several leagues Jower 
. 7":. down the stream, where magazines of provisions 
(j^ had been laid lip by the King. In compliance 
with the entreaties <^ his colleague, the Spanish 
general laid siege to the place, which capitu^ 
Duketf lated in a few days : but while occupied in exa< 
**™'^ mining the works, and erecting batteries, Far- 
ncee received a wound from a musket ball, 
under the elbow j which penetrating between 
the bones of the arm, stuck ia the flesh, near 
the wrist. Having been carried to his tent, the 
severity of the surgical operations necessary for 
extracting the ball, when added to his preced- 
ing bodily weakness, produced a fever. Incapa- 
citated by pun for acting with energy or effect, 
during this interval, the Duke of Mayenne 
exercised the supreme military authority over 
the allied forces." 
Mty. The tide of fortune which had so long per- 

secuted the King, and even reduced him more 
than once to the verge of ruin, not having beea 
improved by the confederates, returned at 
HeDTTpK- length in a contrary direction, "^i^hile the 
pvMMu- attics, engaged in besieging Caudebec, negleet' 
^^ ed to provide the means of retreating into K- 
cardy at their pleasure, if such a measure ahoutd 
tioaliy become necessary; Henry, reinfarced 
from every quarter, prepared to attack tbem in 
his turn. "Ilie indisposition c^' the Duke rf 
Fuma, which became so severe as to menace 
his life ; together with the imprudence or o^ 

" SuUji vol. i. p. 9«. Dk^Is, p» i094-'ie97< Oe Tkoo, tcL A 
p.489— 49»' 

Bttnacy 
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stioacy of the French oommaQder, had already chap. 
involved the axmy in almost insunnountable dii- "• . 
ficiilttes. They found themselves entangled in ijjp. 
a species , of Peninsula formed by ihe river 
Seine, which near its mouth becomes an Ectu- 
aiy, and by the British Channel ; open only on 
one side, where Jt communicated with Upper 
Nwmandy. The royal forces advancing ml 
that quarter, enclosed them, straitened their 
Uoes, intercepted tlieir convojn, and ^eedily 
reduced them to the greatest distress. Henryy 
conscious that they could neither %ht not es- 
cape, except under multiplied embarrassments, 
adf^ted on this, occasion, a mode of conduct 
totally r^Hignant to bis natural character. Ek< Huopan- 
pecting from time and the progress of famine, '*<^- 
die reward of bis laboors^ be no longer desired 
to provoke the enemy to an action -, but occu- 
pying all the passes, falling on their out-posts", 
and harassing them by perpetual sldroiishes, 
be compelled them to recede on every side. " 

Already a variety of .oiddmities began to be Fuaiuin 
eipericnced in the camp of the allies ; wlwre. ^ ■'■'^ 
provisions became scarce, and the cavalry stood '^*™^' 
in want of provender: even water formed an ob- 
ject of purchase ; that of the Seine, from its vi. 
ctnity to the sea, being found braokish and am. 
vb<Jes(Mne. Diseases prevailed in the anny; 
wbile money was wandi^ to pay the troops. 
Xbe Duke of Mayenme himself, severely indisw 
paved, avowed his inability to perform the fiinc-> 

■'* Db Tbom ToL a p.4>*,4<3. Ckra«.}ronToI.ii. p.}o>ii- 

tions 
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CHAP. tioQfl of comni&nder''iiM]hfef. Tet tiader ttiis 

™ . state of privation, danger, and nt^ring, mch 

ifft, was the deference or the affi^etion borne towards 

tfae Duke of Parma, a»d so itaplicit was the 

canidence reposed, in his superior capacity* 

that hardly a munnur of discoateot pervaded 

the ranks. Hie confederatea receding before 

the royal forces, and uaable to force a passage 

through them, retired gradaally towards the 

itihUUj. bank o£ the Seine, and took post again sear 

* the town of Caudebec 
ftOam From a ntnation so apparently bepeleas titA 
■nxCKno' aUaost deqterate, they were only extricated by 
ll^^l^ the Mfaliaw talents of the Spaaish genenL 
Weakened aa he already was by disease, and ea- 
feebled by the cfiect of his womd, he neverthe. 
leas calmly matored a plaa, at once daring md 
UD^recadeDted. After having long revolved it 
in faia mind, be deterasiDed to pass fak whota 
army over the Seioe, as tiie only remaning 
mode of sa&ty. The attempt to cross a river 
of piodigioaa breads ^itated, firequeirtly tem- 
paatuaut, coveaed by the veasrfs rf the Dutch^ 
Bad otler aaaciliarica«f HesTy;— to ctndect is 
Mfe^ to tfae (^polite baofc, a body of forces 
i mth baggi^ and <»t3lerr, in pre- 
B of aa «aeaiy vif^laat to improve- every ad* 
, and eager to assti) them in tiieir re< 
tm* ; sMch ai aipenesent might seem t^ par- 
take rsNber ef taierity, ttuto erf* wisdom. In 
ttdm io afibet. his otgect, t^ Dnke h^att by 
constructing two forts or redoubts, niounted 
with caaaan^ aaa eo each flida ef the Seine, in 
13 which 
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whidi be amHwed a select Bumber c^ WaUooM. chap. 
Having caused as many boats as could with ex- ,_J^;.^ 
pedititHi be collected, to a{^roach the abore, t^ga, 
yillars aiding him with rafts and beams, which ^^^^ 
were floated down the stream from Roues, tiAhUj. 
daring the night ; a bridge was instantly con- 
structed. Without a moment's delay, the 
French infantry and cavalty began to paas 
over, fdlowed by the baggi^e and the canaon. 
Tht Spanish soldiers dosed the line of march ; 
while the Italians, to the number of abwrt one 
tbousand ibot, and four hundred horse, com- 
pletely covered and concealed the operatMn. 
Such- Wis the admirable order and silence ex> CMw ai»> 
bibited during the passage, that soon afiar break ^^ *" 
of day, ncariy the whole army had reached the tiao^it 
opposite shore. " 

Hm first intelligence <^ so UKvedible an 
event was tuvught to Uenry^ by the Banm of 
^roD ; who having been sent out to recomraitre 
the camp, related on his return, tiist it was dl- 
iwady eracuatcd by the enemy, who were atitt 
occBpied in crossing the river. Suoh a piaee 
of ittfiHxnation escited not less amazement tbaa 
4eqnur; the King, thus bdioUKng the prey 
mcoed fives Us haads, at die preciae mo- 
ment wben be regarded it as captured. AH 
bis e&rts to kspede the completion p£Ae enO' 
ray's passage, [woved ineffectual. DwndMdtt icmMcwi. 
constructed on the eastern banl^ nndaed st 
in^acticable for the royal nfantry to vpptmdir. 

° D«.Tih,p.iioj — 1107. D'Aub. ToLiu. p.i6f,36ti. 8ull;r> 
WLi. p.n,«. 
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CHAP, while Rainuce, hereditury Prince of pBrnu^ 
J ^ emulating the glory of his father, protected 
ijya. the retreat; caused the artiHery to be em^ 
barked; and finally passed over to tbe oppo- 
site side* himself, vithout sustuning any loss.- 
rnfTiitiiii A battery which was hastily constructed by 
*^^ Henry's order, tc^ther with the exertions 
to teptdi of the royal vessels and gallies, which cam* 
^^'^^ to his assistance ; endangered and delayed, bnt 
could not finally prevent the accomplishinent 
of the Duke of Parma's project Rainuce, 
after acquiring tbe highest honor by his cool 
intr^dlty, secured the cannon, set fire to the 
bridge, and immediately rejoined the confede- 
rate army; the divisions of which, as they 
landed, began to march off towards Rouen. 
Such was the precipitation with which tbe 
Spanish commander urged his retreat, uid so 
itiucb did he dread being overtaken, w com- 
pelted to hazard an action ; that in ibur days 
from his passing the Seine, he reached the 
bridge of St. Cloud, within two let^ues of 
Mirdh of Paris. ' Having received the congratulations 
^""^ of the Parinans, he continued bin progress 
to Chateau Thierry on the Mame, where b« 
thought proper to give some respite to his 
tnx^, and to himself. Only about five hun- 
dred infimtry, whom. fatigue and lassitude hid 
ioo^acitated for keeping pace with the body 
of the acmy, being surrounded by Souvr4 
nAom Henry had sent at the head of two thour 
Mad horse, to pursue tbe Spanish general ; 
iiote reduced to surrender prisoners of war. 

The 
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The Duke of Mayenne, not less severely indis- chap. 
posed than liis colleague, and unable to accom- . ^' . _, 
pany him in so rapid a retreat, remained at ij^t. 
Koiien, where his recovery was long regarded 
us doubtful and almost hopeless.^ 
. . Frustrated in his expectations of terminating Hmry 
J^e war by one decisive blow, and obliged to .^^^ ^ 
^smiss the nobility afler so severe a campaign ; ardj. 
the King again beheld himself by this sudden 
reverse,, at once precipitated from all his hopes. 
The superior talents of bis enemy, and the con- 
fidence which he had too implicitly placed in 
the impediments opposed to the escape of the 
confederate army, compelled him once more 
to renew the contest for his crown. Yielding 
therefore to necessity, he disbanded a consi- 
derable part of his forces : retaining only about 
five thousand foot, and three thousand horse, 
he, bept his course towards Ficardy, in ordet 
to prevent the Duke of Parma from attacking 
or capturing any place of consequence, on his 
return back' to the Netherlands. 

■ That illustrious commander, enfeebled by 
his wound, and sinking under bodily infirmities, 
was now rapidly approaching the final limit 
pf his exploits. The seeds of disunion sown Duunkw 
dnrine the progress of the late campaign, be- bwween 
tweep him and the chief of " the League," had Mayenne. 
produced nearly an open rupture ; and the pre- 
ference shewn by the Spanish general on every . . 
occasion, to the young Duke of Guise, was not ' 

C DiviU. p.iio7— 1109. Da'rbou, voLxL P.4E5— 48S. Me- 
zcra7> vDLix.p.5ia— jt4. Cliroi»,Nov. vgl.iL p-aa, 33. 
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CHAP, cakiilated to allay the quarrel. The Duke t^ 
^ ^"•_ _ . Mayenne remained atmost forgotten, at Rouen ; 
,j9). and as his disease was believed to be incurable, 
the ministers of the court of Madrid no longer 
observed towards him, even the forms of defe- 
rence or respect. While tliey refused him sup- 
plies of money, they augmented the foreign 
garrison in the metropolis, and afiected to re- 
incHectini gard his authority as extinct. Irritated at sucb 
^^^"^^ proceedings, he opened a negociation with the 
HnuTud King, notwithstanding the concessions and ad- 
M»yeni». ^^nces made him by Philip's embassadors, on- 
the recovery of his health. But, the unreason- 
able demands made by the Duke for himself 
which did not fall short of erecting an heredi- 
tary principality, independant of the crown, 
within the limits of the French monarchy ; 
finally suspended the treaty \ The articles be- 
<:ame speedily divulged ; and as Henry's renun- 
ciation of the Protestant religion, together with 
his reconciliation to the Romish church within 
a stipulated period, formed its basis or principle, 
the Hugonots became universally alarmed at 
the intelligence. On the other hand, the party 
formed by the young Cardinal of Bourbon, 
though repressed, was not extinct; and the zea- 
lous Catholics, weary with expecting the ac; 
complishment of the King's promises, or de- 
spairing of his conversion, manifested signs oi 
C^^g^ impatience approaching to alienaticm. His situ- 
wtuitionof ation, which became daily more critical, de- 
""** manded resolutions of vigor. It is probable 

that 
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that a Prince endowed with so much penetra- chap. 
tioD» had long foreseen the necessity of uiti- ,__J"^ 
mately adopting the national religion; and that 1^94. 
he only desired to delay the act, till it could be 
done without injuring his dignity, or degrading 
his character in the public estimation. 

Aldobrandini, a Florentine, then occupied Ebctku of 
the chair of St. Peter. Elevated to that emi- 9*?f°*. 
nence by the Spanish faction, whose power 
was irresistible in the Conclave, he embraced, 
like his predecessors, the interests of ** the 
" League,"' and even promised some pecuniary 
assistance to its chief. But, of a temper more 
moderate, and of a mind more enlarged and 
pacific than Gregory the Fourteenth, he dis- 
dained servilely to become the instrument of 
Philip the Second's vengeance or ambition. 
Importuned by the Catholics, and impelled by 
the hope of finding in the new pontiff, Clement 
the Eighth, a treatment more generous and 
paternal, than he had experienced since the de* 
cease of Sixtus the Vifih; Henry resolved to 
open an indirect intercourse with the Holy See. 
The Cardinal of Gondy, Bishop of Paris, togc- Henry 
ther with the Marquis of Pisani, who had acted '^«^t^ 
88 embassador at Rome from Henry the Third, ^^^ 
were named to wait on Clement, in the names, ^'t <>■> 
and on the part of the Catholic nobility attach- ** ^'^' 
ed to the crown. Their secret instructions were 
calculated to prepare tlie way for the reconcili- 
ation of the King. Henry even oj^sed the 
attempt made nearly at the same time, by the 
Archbishop of Bourges, to name a patriarch 
■ for the government of the Galilean church ; 
X 2 and 
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CHAP. B.nd exhibHed by his conduct, a determination 
"^ not to separate the kingdom from its obedience 
.tj9a. to the apostolic see '. Measures so politic and ' 
conciliating^ which promised a speedy termina- 
tion of the breach in which he was engaged 
with the court o^ Rome; tended to restrain the 
machiiiatious, while they allayed the discontent 
of the zealous adherents c^the antient religion. 
They are The embassy was notwithstanding, far from 
.p™^^''*^ producing immediately the beneficial effects 
tering natuFatly to have been expected from such, a 
^•™* step. Clement, irritated against Henry, and 
uncertain of the final event of the war jn which 
that Prince was engaged ; interdicted either 
the Cardinal or Pisani, from presuming to enter 
on the ecclesiastical territories: he even expres> 
' sed his indignation at any attempt made to em- 
bi'ace the cause of an apostate heretic. Time, 
as well as address were required to mollify the - 
pontiff, and to dispose him towards forgiveness 
or reconciliation. ' 
Ju'r- , The events of the war, which had been in 

ki dam- some measure suspended by the late negocia> 
pagne. tions. Were again renewed about this time: but 
the theatre of hostilities was transferred from 
Normandy to Champagne ; from the banks of 
the Seine, to those of the Marne. Oii his re- 
turn into Flanders, the Duke of Parma had left 
behind, a body of auxiliary troops, to act under 
the orders of the Duke of Mayenne, whom the 



' Danlii p. 1113, 1124. De Thou, vnL xi. p. 494^499. 
' Dc ThoDi Tol> iL p-5oj^jii. Davila, p.iija— 1137. 
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SpSDiEb court was again desirous to attach by c H A F. 
the closest tyes. In conjunction with the . P* 
forces of *• the League," they attacked, and ,jji. 
carried the town of Epernay. Henry, urged 
to retake a place, which from its position on 
the Marne, greatly incommoded his adherents, 
detached Marshal Biron without delay., with di- 
rections to form the siege ; while he himself, at 
the head of the cavalry, overran the open coun> 
try, quite to the gates of Chalons. Biron lost his aith July, 
life before Epernay, by the stroke of a cannon S**^?* 
ball, at an advanced age. His abilities, which Biron. 
were not coo6ned to the camp, his inflexible and 
loyal adherence to Henry, sustained by the ver- 
satile activity of his talents, which embraced 
the operations of the cabinet, as well as those of 
the field ; had raised him to an extraordinary 
and envied height of power. Indifferent in HUcbane* 
concerns of religion, and even suspected oft^^- 
leaning towards the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, he manifested little impatience or anxiety, 
at the delay of the King's conversion. Ac- 
cused not only by his enemies, but equally by 
his friends, of wishing to prolong a warj in 
which he occupied so distinguished a place, and 
performed so eminent a part, his ambition was 
not exempt from severe imputation. His own 
ion is even said to have reproached him with 
the culpable sacrifice of pubUc duty, to views of 
private interest, and objects of personal ag- 
grandizement. The King did not the less de> 
plore his toss ; and notwithstanding the dsfecta 
of his character, Biron must be owned to have 
K 3 xen- 
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CHAP, rendered eminent services to that monarchy 
y_ ^ -^_ , as well as to the crown of France. " 

1591. Epernay, after a short, but vigorous resist- 
^Jjl^'j ance, was redilced to capitulate j nor were the 
Epenur- efforts of the garrison, composed in part of 
- Spaniards, aided by every exertion of the Duke 
of Guise to throw succours into the place, able 
long to protract its surrender. In order to 
coerce the Parisians, and with a view to deprive 
the capital of the supplies of provisions con- 
stantly drawn from the province of Champagne; 
the King caused a fort to be constructed at 
Goumay on the Mame, only four leagues dis- 
tant from Paris. It was raised with such dis- 
patch, and defended with such courage, that 
the Duke of Mayeone, aAer vainly attacking 
it, was necessitated to decamp without success. 
He had been previously repulsed beibre Quil- 
leboeuf, a little town situate near the month of 
the Seine, which place he besieged in conjunc- 
Dedineof tioQ with Villars. It began to be evident to - 
rf*Mp^ the nation, that the forces of " the League," 
enne. 00 loDger Sustained by the ability or presence 
of the Duke of Pai'ma, were unequal to support- 
ing a protracted contest with the King. Hiilip 
the Second alone upheld and prolonged the 
existence of the union, which insensibly began 
to relax in its violence. The exhausted people 
loudly demanded a termination of their calami- 
ties. Henry's character and qualities, as they 
became more known to his subjects, excited 

I De Thou, vd. xL p. 490, 491. Meicny. voL U. p.;i*t and 
p.jio. Sully, vd.i. p.SSi indp.93. Davilii p.iii7tiii8. 
C9u«i. N«T. vol. i. p.4i> B'AuWgnfi voU iii. P.1A7. 
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general aflfection : only his reconciliatioD with c H A p. 
the See of Rome seemed waoting, to turn in his . .Pi _^ 
favor the tide of public opioion. Even in Paris, ,^,1. 
a city which had been once so devoted to the i^epiw^'e 
Guises, where rebellion retired as to a cen< pjiri,. 
ter, a slow and silent fermentation was already 
begun among the inferior orders. That metro- 
polis, deprived of the lustre of a court, unac- 
quainted with its sovereign, tyrannized by 
faction, unpeopled by civil war, and destitute 
of activity, industry, or commerce ■, presented 
only the emaciated figure of its preceding 
greatness, opulence, and prosperity. Such waa 
precisely its condition in March, 1814, towards 
the close of Bonaparte's destable tyranny, 
which was marked by similar features of op- 
pr«ssion, exhausture, and calamity. The two 
periods of time, when closely examined, bear 
the strongest resemblance. 

Garrisoned by Spaniards and Neapolitans, 
Paris seemed to have anticipated its reduction 
to the Spanish yoke. Surrounded on all sides by 
the royal forces, though not formally invested, 
the inhabitants sufiered many of the incon- 
veniences and privations annexed to a state of 
siege. But, the destruction of the " Council Indiadoo* 
of sixteen,** which produced the extinction ^g'^^, 
of that venal and furious faction, had emanci- in ttie 
pated the loyal and the moderate part of tlte '**''^ 
dtizens. Symptoms of returning allegiance so 
strongly manifiasted themselves, that it required 
the personal interposition of the Duke of May- 
enne, to prevent their sending a deputation to »6A Oct 
the King, demanding from him as a grace, the 
K 4 free- 

Di.ri.KibyGoogle 
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C H A P. freedom of communicatioD between Paris and 
^ *"• ^ the other cities of the kingdom. The muni- 
1J9S. cipal offices and authority, of which the " Six- 
teen'*- had been deprived, were exercised by 
men, the majority of whom secretly wished for 
the restoration of tranquillity, the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, and the destruction of ** the 
League." Only the convocation of the States 
General, which was considered as imroinent, 
and from the deliberations of which assembly, 
a remedy to the national misfortunes was ex- 
pected ; by repressing the spirit of reviving 
loyalty, suspended the general disposition tOr 
wards peace." 
OperaiioM The calamities of war were not less sensibly 
the'pn^'" fs't ^' * distance from the capital, and scarcely 
Tincet. any part of the kingdom could be pronounced 
exempt from its destructive ravages. Id Brit- 
tany, the princes of Conti and of Dombe8,.who 
ajihMar. Commanded the royal forces, being attacked 
near. Cradn, by fhe Duke of Mercoeur and a 
body of Spaniards, were defeated. But, this 
misfortune was amply compensated, by the 
advantages which Henry's generals obtained 
in other quarters of France. The Marshal 
Duke of Bouillon having . captured various 
, places in Lorrain, repressed the troops of " the 
Dcfisu, League." In Languedoc, the young Duke 
wddetth of Joyeuse, brother to the celebrated favorite 
Xhikeof of Henry the Third, who was killed at the 
^mTort ^^t*'® **f Coutras, five years earlier ; perish- 
ed by a death not less tragical and premature 

" OkTon. Nov. vd. ii. p. 73 — 8j. DeThon, toLki. p.j«. 
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than his predecessor. Having laid siege to c h a. p. 
Villemur, a town in the vicinity of Toulouse, ™; 
at the head of a considerable army of Leaguers, „„^ 
he was completely routed, compelled to fly, 
and drowned in the river Tarn. Provence and 
Dauphin^ became conspicuously the theatre of 
hostilities rarely intermitted, between the coo- 
flicting parties, marked by various reverses of 
fortune. La Valette, Governor of Provence, MSarj 
whose activity and talents had hitherto ren- pperatioiu 
dered ine&ctual all the exertions of the Duke !^„ce. 
of Savoy for the subjugation of that province ; 
having been killed by a ball, while engaged in 
the siege of a little fortress, near the shore 
of the Mediterranean ; his death produced 
a temporary confusion in the affairs of hia 
government ". Charles Emanuel vainly endea- 
voured notwithstanding, to profit of the cir- 
cumstance: his partizans having been assas- 
sinated, or expelled from the city of Aries, 
he evacuated Aix, and withdrew to Nice in his 
own dominions. The absence of the Duke of 
Epernon, brother and successor of La Valette, 
emboldened him to undertake the siege of An- fthAng. 
tibes, which surrendered after a long and gene- 
rous resistance i but on the arrival of the new 
governor, it was again recovered for the crowa November. 
of France. ' 

. Lesdiguieres, who commanded in Dauphin^, Letdi- 
and whose military, as well as political talents, t!"^ 
ultimately conducted him under Louis tbe.^^^o 

' Vie de Letdignieret, p. iij— 117. Vie d^pemon, vol. u< 
p. 1-8. 
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. Thiiteeotfa, to the emioeot dignity of Con- 
j stable } not coDteat with merely repelling the 
inroeds d' the Duke of Savoy, projected to 
traBfllcr the war into the heart of his own ter- 
ritories. Zealously attached to the reformed 
religioD, Lesdiguieres was not less ardently 
devoted to the crovo ; and his troops, long 
accust«fned to victory under his auspices, 
thought no attempt too arduous for their cou- 
rage. Asseinbling them for the purpose, i>e 
penetrated through the defiles of the Alps; 
made himself master of Ferouse, and advanced 
to Susa, at the distance of only a few leagues 
from Turin. All the efforts made by Charles 
Emanuel in person, at the head of his bravest 
forces, could only impede, but did not finally 
Kt ex. prevent the progress of Lesdiguieres. In de- 
pfeki, iDd gance of every obstacle, he constructed, and 
subsequently maintained possession of a fortress 
at Briqueras, only sixteen miles from the ca- 
pkel of Piedmont ; repulsed an attempt made 
by the enemy, to scale the works ; and after a 
campaign, equally glorious to himself, as it 
proved ruinous to the Duke of Savoy, he re- 
turned iiU.0 Dauphin^ *. By a singular transit 
tkm in bumaa affairs, the Franch name and 
arms, which during a period of three-and-thirty 
years, ever since the peace of Cateau concluded 
in 1559, bad not been known beyond the Alps; 
re<appeared agtun in Italy with augmented lus- 
tre, under the conduct of a Hi^onot.* 

■ Vie dcLndiguieMii p,ii9 — 13S. 

* Ibid. D'Aub. Tol. iiL p. t6j — 1741 lod p. 177.^84. dvili, 
|>.II41— 1191. K*ztnj,nLix, p-itl—sij. De ThoUi W>l.xi. 
(1.517— J55. Chron. Not. vd.ii. p.49— }*• 
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The assembly of the States General, long de- chap. 
layed by the Duke of Mayenne, OD^r a variety ^ , 
of pretences, prepared at length to meet, for ,j,,. 
the purpose of giving a sovereign to Prance. c»iue»o( 
It is difficult to ascertain with certuaty, „^j^^ 
whether their convocation on his part, was m tke State* 
reluctant, or a voluntary act. Under the name jj^iwirf 
of Lieutenant-general of the crown, he already Har«un» 
exercised all the great functions of the monar- 
chical power; and therefore might naturally 
deprecate any experiment, by which his auth(v 
rity could be shaken, or subverted. But, it is 
not improbable that he flatt^ed himself with 
directing and conducting the madiine to which 
he was about to give birth ; and that he nou- 
rished expectations of ascending the throne, as 
Hugh Capet had done six centuries before him» 
The time during which he bad already - occu- 
pied his high station, bad enabled bim to secure 
numerous adherents, disposed to conduce to 
his further aggrandizement. Pa.ris, the place 
of hdding the assembly, lay under his imme- 
diate influence; and if l^e election of a King 
should fall upon a native of France, he beheld 
no competitor who could successfully di^te 
with bim that dignity. The impediments to a 
foreign prince, of whatever nation he might be, 
Were many, great, and perhaps iasurmountable. 
On the' other hand, the Spani^ ministers anxi* uidofiba 
ously anticipated, and ardently pressed for the ^ 
convocation of the States, "niey regarded it as ' 
the term of all their labours, and the consume 
nation of their political views. Disappointed 
by the fiimaess x^ the Duke of -Mayemie, in 
their 
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c H A. P. their intention of holding the assembly at Sois- 
™- sons, to which city tlie forces under the Duke 
i59». **f Parma were intended to advance, in order 
to overawe the deliberations ; they still pro- 
vaised tliemselves equal success from its con- 
vocation in the capital. 

Philip, sinking under infirmities, and ap- 
proaching towards the end of life, fondly hoped 
to place on the vacant throne of France, his 
beloved daughter, the Infanta Clara Isabella; 
thus gratifying, before he sunk into the grave^ 
his insatiable thirst of dominion, by transfer- 
ring the French ^eptre to the house of Austria^ 
He projected to maintain the election wFien 
effected, by a vast army, and by the expendi* 
NoTsmbtr. ture of proportionate treasures. Already the 
Puke of Parma having advanced to Arras, 
.with intent to enter Picardy a third time, and 
to march towards Paris; Henry, vigilant to 
prevent him, repaired to Corbie on Uie river 
Somme, pr^ared at that place to dispute his 
passage. ' But, death, which terminated all the 
schemes of the Spanish general, clouded by the 
same stroke, the prospects of the court of Ma- 
odDec. drid. . Alexander Farnese expired at Arras; ex- 
^^?^ hausted by a dropsical disease against which he 
tfPwsu. had vainly struggled; in the vigor of his age, 
having only attained his forty-seventh year. He 
was justly considered as the principal prop of 
the Spanish mcmarchy. The splendor of Phi- 
lip's conquests in the Netherlands, and the ex- 
pectation of reducing the seven revolted pro- 
vinces which continued to maintain the contest, 
if so chimerical a hope still survived ; became 
^ extinct 
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. extinct with the Duke of Parma. Even before chap, 
his death, Maurice, Prince of Orange, availing ^ 
himself of the two successive invasions of ,^^,, 
France, which leA him without an adversary , 
in the field : expelled the Spaniards from the 
greater part of their possessions to the north or 
east of the Rhine: and he soon afterwards made 
himself master of Gertruydenberg, a ftntress 
situate on the frontiers of Brabant. The Duke 
of Parma's decease having been long foreseen 
or apprehended, Philip had provided in case 
of that event, for the government of the Low 
Countries. Ernest, Count Mansfeldt, was 
named provisionally to the employment, till the 
arrival at Brussels of the Archduke Ernest, bro* 
ther to the Emperor Rodolph the Second. But, injuriou 
the great endowments, civil no less than military, ^ii^^ent, 
which had rendered the Duke of Parma justly to Riiiip 
respected and beloved, even when executing the *^^ 
tyrannical mandates of an implacable Prince, 
could not be easily replaced by any successor. 
We may even attribute in part to his death, at 
so critical a juncture, the consequent subversion 
of, Philip's attempts to procure the election 
of the Infanta, and the final dissolution of his 
ambitious projects relative to France. " 

In the Manifesto or proclamation issued by 'S9i- 
the Duke of Mayenne, as Lieutenant-general of qum^ 
the crown, for the convocation of the States; the c<»vo. 
the great purposes of their meeting were inde- """* 
finitely and ambiguously described, under the 
general terms of *' providing a remedy for the 

■> De Tlioa, vol xi. p.j6^— J7a> DariU, p.1141, 114a. Outni. 
Kov. Tol.ii. p. 8^— 91. HezeraytToLiz. p.j3] — 53J. 
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CHAP." preserratioQ of rcligioo, and the stttle." 
y^ But, in a letter published a few days afterward* 
IJ9J- ^y '-^^ Cardioal of Placentia, the Papal legate, 
addressed to the Catholics of the opposite party ; 
those objects were uoequivocally stat^ to be, 
&r the electioB of a " most Christian} aod truly 
" CaihoUc King." It was difficdt i» impos- 
sible not to recognise under that designattQD, 
Philip the Second, the head and protector ef 
Openii^ ^ the Le^ue." Neither the number and qua* 
oftiwM- lityof the deputies who net, dot the importance 
of tihe matters agitated in the aaserably at its 
commencement, corresponded however to the 
ideas and expectations previously entertained 
by the nation^ The delegates sent by the no> 
biUtyrwere few in number;, while those of the 
third estate, mostly obscure and unknown indo 
viduals, were for the most part, men avowed^ 
corrupted by the lai^esses of Spain'. Of the 
ecclesiastioa) order, the representatives were 
more numerous and eminent. Instesid of pror 
i6th Jan. ceediDg without ieioy to fitl the vaoaot tbrous. 
Their pro- scwcely had the deliberationB commeneecl in 
^^* the palace of the Louvre, with the forms cu^ 
pended. tomary on so solemn an ocaasion^ when to the 
ast<>Dishitient of the oipitsl, they wcve suddeoly 
suspended. Matters were not yet ripe for the 
great and delicate measure of conferring the 
crown on any individual; aor had the Dwneroua 
eon^etitors adjusted their respective and clash- 
ing pretensions. The Duke <^ Feria, sent by 
I^ilip at the head of an embassy, with directions 

' De Thouj vol. A p. joo, 701. Vbteny, vfH iz. p. ^38. 
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to prt^se thiB Infanta, waited at S(MS30ns> in c H a p. 
order previously to confer on tjie subject with ^J^l—i 
the Dulce of Mayenne, Even the princes of ,^,3. 
the house of Lorrain, themselves, being dis- 
Bfiitedy or bent on the prosecution of opposite 
schemes, -for their respective personal aggran- 
dizement; it seemed indispensable previously to 
adjust their juring interests, and then to unite 
their efforts for the attainment of a commoi) 
object. Induced by these weighty motives, the 
Duke of Mayenne quitting Par^, repaired 
to SoiBBona j ailer having taken all the precau- 
tions requisite to prevent the states from adopt- 
ing in his absence, any resolutions of import- 
ance. ^ 

The declaration, convening that assembly in The Ca- 
his name, and by his authority, as Lieutenant- ^""^ ^ 
general of the crown, became however produc- t^^^n- 
tive of a consequence, not foreseen by thezea- !»*« ■«>"- 
lous partizans of Spain. Instead of excluding '^^'^ 
friHii the national deliberations, the adherents 
of Henry ; the Duke had expressly invited and 
exhorted the Catholic prelates, nobili^, and 
officers of state attached to the sovereign, to 
unite themselves with the party of which he 
constituted the chief, in order by their joint 
efforts to adduce if possible, a remedy to the ' 
misfortunes of tlie state. This proposition, 
when it rew:hed the persons to whom it was 
addressed, appeared to be capable, if im- 
proved, of producing effects so beneficial, that 

" DaviU,p.ii77, ii78iaDd]>.ii9a. DcThoUf toI.xi. p 701- 
MeMra^i T0I.U. P.JJ7) sit. 

they 
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CHAP, they almost immediately determined to avail 
^ [": _ ^ themseives of the occasion. Having obtain- 
, IJ93. ed the approbation and sanction of the King, 
whose opposition would have been found inef- 
fectual to prevent a measure, which opened 
a prospect, however distant or improbable; of 
terminating the calamities of France; they 
drew up an answer to the invitation. The 
reply expressed in the names of all the nobility 
devoted tothe royal cause, their readiness and 
disposition to send a delegation of their body, 
to any convenient place between Paris and Sf. 
Denis, there to confer with deputies from the 
ajthJm. adherents of ** the League." A trumpet, 
charged to deliver the letter, was dispatched 
with it to the Duke of Mayenne, who had not 
yet quitted the capital." 

So unexpected an overture, the result of 
which might prove eventually subversive Of all 
the projects of the court of Madrid, met with 
violent opposition from the Spanish and Papal 
advocates. The Cardinal Legate stigmatized it 
as impious, and the college of the Sorbonne 
ijdFeb. condemned it as heretical. But, the States 
^"edb General, to whom it was addressed, and before 
theStatn whom it was laid, passed a very opposite judg- 
Otnerai. ^leot on its contents. After a debate of consi- 
derable length and violence, it was decided in 
the assembly, that a reply should be sent to the 
loyalist nobles ; in. which, tho' they protested 



* De Tbou) Tol. zi. p.676— (17S, and p. 6S4> G8j. Davli, 
p, 1179^1181. Memoirca de VUIeroy] voL iv, p, ^t—jS. 
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their resdutioD not to ackaowledgea or even c H ap„ 
to hold any communication with a heretic .^_ 5 | ^ 
prinee, they readily consented to the proposed 1^93. 
conference ^ Delays of various kinds, result- 
ing from the unsettled state of the kingdom, 
and from the diSiculty of fixing on a commodi- 
ous place of meeting, protracted its completion. 
But, the village of Surenne in the vicinity of 
Paris, having been at length selected for the 
purpose, every obstacle disappeared j and pre* 
cautions were taken for the reciprocal accom- 
modation and mutual security of the members 
of the two parties, appointed to conduct the 
conference.-' 

While these interesting propositions were 9ihP«b. 
agitated in the capital, the Duke of Mayenne ^^^^ 
arrived at Soissons, accompanied only by four Mayeiue 
hundl'ed cavalry, where his presence was im- '"^ '"? 
patiently expected by Philip's embassadors. aM 
Disputes, heightened by acrimonious expres-"* 
'sions, and personal recrimination, took place at 
their first interview. The Duke of Feria, un- 
acquainted with the character of the French 
nation j imbued with erroneous ideas of the 
facility and certainty . of the election of the 
Infanta ; and little disposed to consider the - 
co-operation of the chief of " the League," as 
indispensable to the success of his master's 
views on the French crown'; injudiciously 
alienated him by marks of resentment, and 
asperity. The measures of every description 



w de VUIerof , vul. ir, p. 59 — 7a. 
' DavUa, p.noa — i»o8. Hezerajr, toL is. p.jjg'— 539- O* 
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CHAP, taken by the Catholic King* for ensuring thff 
^|' _ ^ attainmeut of so vast an object, ds the transfer 
*si3^ of France to the House of Austria ; were, not- 
withstanding, greatly inadequate to its value, 
difficulty, and importance. Neither military 
forces on one hand, capable of crushing the royal 
party ; nor pecuniary funds, on th^ other, com^ 
petent to corrupt and purchase the suffrages of 
the States } had been provided in time by the 
Di»putei. Court of Madrid^ The Duke of Mayenne, justly 
irritated at the defect of ability, or of exertion 
en the part of the Spaniards, reproached them 
with such culpable and pernicious neglect, at a 
moment when they expected the consummation 
of their ambitious hopes. But, Philip was no 
longer in a situation to gratily the avidity, or to 
dazzle and subject the people, over whom his 
insatiable thirst of dominion made him aspire 
to reign. Hia treasures were exhausted, bi» 
finances disordered, and his revenues either an- 
Tubiiity of ticipated or mortgaged. The veteran bands, so 
Ae King \ox\g accustomed to victory under the Duke of 
toaid«t]ie Parma, quitting their standards afler his de- 
"LMgue." cease, desolated the provinces which they were 
intended to protect. Except the single city of 
Grontngen, which still held out, scarcely any 
place of consequence in the northern part of the 
Low Countries, from the banks of the Maese to 
those of the Emms inclusive, remained unsub- 
dued by the Dutch. Even in the interior of the 
Spanish monarchy itself, the most alarming se- 
dition was manifested among the Arragonese ; 
who alone of alt the states to the west and south 
of the Pyrenees, had preserved some vestiges 

of 
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of their antient freedom, or- th«ir popular form c h A B. 
of goveroment. Vargas, who commanded a ^ ' , j 
bod/ of troops destined to enter France hj u^f. 
way of Bayonne, was dispatched to Saragossa, 
for the purpose of quelling the insurrection in 
that city^ which he did not effect without effu- 
sion of blood. In so embarrassed as well as 
critical a posture of his a£&irs, it may well be 
supposed that Philip could ill .spare the troops 
and money, indispensable for placing his 
daughter on the French throne. " * 

These circumstances, which, as being per- impm- 
fectly known to the embassadors of Spain, were ^"' "°4 

, * TwJcnce of 

even urged or enumerated by the Duke of Fnu. 
Feria, in order to excuse the feeble and ina- 
dequate succors sent to the support of <' the 
I<eague," by his sovereign ; were notwith- 
jitaoding insufficient to moderate his conduct 
or to restrain the ebullitions of his resentment 
towards Mayenne. Mutual necessity alone, 
which prevented a decided rupture on both 
sides, produced a dissembled reconciliation. 
On his departure from Soissons, the Duke of 
Mayenne immediately joined the forces, dis« 
patched to his aid by the new governor of the 
.Low Countries, under the command of Charles, 
Count Mao^eldt. Scarcely however did they 
amount to about foUr thousand in&ntry, and 
a thousand bcM'se ; while the Papal troops Were 
diminished to twelve hundred men. Yet so 
depressed was the condition of " the League," 
and so diminished were its resources, that their 
army fell below that of Spain in numbers. Un- 

* Davila, p. ii9>— 1197. Chron. Nov. W. ii. p. SS3 — 53*« 
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« H A P. able vith such feeble means, to penetrate int<9 
'"• . the interior provinces of the kingdom, or to at* 
,j,j. tempt the relief of the capital, by laying siege 
Mu-ch. to the royal garrisons which straitened it on 
ti^re'rf every side j they undertook to invest Noyon in 
Noycai. Picardy. The town capitulated, after a siege 
of three weeks : but, the allies exhausted by a 
single effort, however successful, soon separated 
from each other. Mansfeldft, recalled for the 
protection of the Netherlands^ led his forces 
back into Flanders ; while the Duke of May- 
enne repaired to Rheims, in order to concert 
in that city with his relatives, the princes of the 
bouse of Lorrain, the measures requisite to be 
pursued in so momentous a crisis. Their mter- 
view proved not less stormy, nor their consulta- 
tion less discordant, than had been the confer- 
Mayenne ence held at Soiasons. At its conclusion, the 
^15^" chief of "the I^eague" returned to Paris, 
where his presence was become necessary, and 
where the aspect of affairs seemed to portend 
some great, as well as imminent coQvulsion. ' 

Henry, dnrlng these interesting events, bad 
been compelled by the dangerous machinations 
and political intrigues of his relation, the Count 
of Soissons, youngest of the three sons of Louis, 
Prince of Gond6, to visit the provinces along 
tbe Loire.' His absenoe alone had emboldened 
the confederate army to venture on the siege 
of Noyon, and he was not able to retum'with 
sufficient celerity for the preservation of this 
place. If the situation of the Duke of May* 

) DeThou, to), xi. p.64fi — 649. D*Tilmp. 1197 — «oo- M«- 
1 atnjtjoi.it-pno' 
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enne was beset with difficulties, his own po- c H A p. 
lition did not demaod leas vigor, dexterity, . , -^ , 1 .,^ 
and decision. Near four years had already int- 
elapsed sioce the death of his predecessor, ^^, 
without any accomptishmeDt of the assurances gowu 
given by him to the Catholics at his acces- f^S^. 
sioD, that he Would cause himself to be in- 
structed in the doctrines of the Romish faith 
and church. Wearied with fruitless expecta- 
tion, impoverished by war, and incensed at the 
infraction of so solemn an engagement, the Ca- 
tholics manifested a general discontent. Re- 
proaches and complaints, which were mixed 
with menaces, might not improbably be fol- 
lowed by universal defection. Even the princes 
of his own family, allied to him by consangut 
nity i yet disgusted at bis adherence to the re- 
formed religion, or allured severally by hopes of 
ascending the throne in their own persons; did 
not conceal their resolution no longer to draw 
their swords, or to shed their blood, in the quar- 
rel of an incorrigible heretic. His victories, he 
was sensible, might' inspire terror, but could 
never conciliate afiection ; and the mutability of 
fortune might- deprive him in an hour, of the 
fruits of so many battles. He beheld the States 
Oeneral of the kingdom actually met at Paris, 
for the avowed purpose of electing a sovereign: 
«Bd it' was obvious, that whether their choice 
fell«n the Infanta, on the Duke of Mayenne, or 
on any other prince, the necessary consequence 
«f such an elevation must be interminable civil 
war. It was moreover palpable, that the Hugo- HatWe* 
nots were not sufficiently numerous, to counter- J** ^v* ** 
L 3 balance 
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c u A Pi balance the vast weight of rank, property, ancl 

^/^^ population i^ced in the opposite scale ; nor 

*S93' could he flatter himself with ever attaining » 

peaceable enjoyment of the crown, except by 

a compliance with the wishes of the majority of 

his subjects. Considerations at once so obvious 

and so weighty, were enforced by the aniinated 

remonstrances of hit most confidential -ser* 

vants. Those individuals among the Hugonota 

themselves, who surveyed the King's situation 

without bigotry or prejudice, did not conceal 

from hitn the unavoidable necessity of a prompt 

and public conversion. " 

39thA{irii. . The accomplishment of that great sod ben«- 

Conftr- flcial measure, Was not a little acceleratwi by 

Sunniw. the result of the conferences held at Sureona, 

between the Catholic nobles' and prdates of tJid 

two contending parties. All the exbortatiooi 

of the Archbishop of Bourges, who eodeaTOur- 

ed to awaken sentiments of loyalty and obedi* 

ence to their legitimate prince, in the bosoms ■ 

of the opposite faction, proved ine&ctu^: they 

unanimously declared their inflexible resolution, 

never to acknowledge or submit to a lung, who, 

whatever might be his right derived irom here- 

iditary descent, remained in open hostility with 

the Catholic church. So bold and unambigu- 

i6«h May. ous a declaration, when notifled to Henry, pro^ 

^^^P^duced iu flill effect on his mind. SUiakenjn 

mctTc is- every side, and pressed by accumulating dan- 

•*«'«»■ gersj after a short hesitation, he gave a solemn 

assurance to convoke an assembly of the most 

■> OeTbaOf'nLii.f.iyt—iii. 8iillr,*«I.i. f.io6ttoj' 

II pious 
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pious and learned ecclesiastica, for the purpose chap. 
•f receiving instruction. Such a promise, how- ._ ^\_, 
ever equivocal it might seem, was nevertheless jj^j, 
regarded by his adherents, as amounting to the 
fullest evidence of his intention to renounce the 
Protestant ^th J and with that conviction, or 
under that impression, it was communicated to 
the delegates of *'the League/' at their next en- 
suing interview, by the Archbishop of Bourges. 
He accompanied the intelligence, with "a propo- »7**^- 
sal on the part of the King, for establishing a 
suspension of arms during three months; in the 
course of which period, measures might be em- . 
braced for effecting a general pacification.' 

1%e .assertions of zeal in the cause of reli- Conduct of 
gion, which had so long served to delude the ^/,^^e 
ereduloQs m^iltitude, but which only concealed "Leapja," 
^e private interest, ambition, or revenge by ^ll!^'" 
which the chiefs were actuated; appeared'mani- 
fest on this occasion in their utmost turpitude 
and deformity. Far from expressing any satis* 
Action or pleasure at such a notification, the 
Archbishop of Lyons, who conducted the con- 
ference on the part of the deputies of '* the 
League," received it with a mixture of surprize, 
concern, and incredulity. He even refused to 
accept from the royalist nobility and prelates, a 
written copy of the King's declaration; demand- 
ing perminion to report the matter to tbe States 
Geoffl-al, who were alone competent to take 
atgnizance of the &ct, or to decide relative 

■ D*Th<»,Tel.xi.p.750i75i. Divta* f. 1*19, tMo. Hip 
moina de ViHwoj* toLit. p. 15I— ajS. 

I. 4. ' to 
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c H A P. to SO momentous an a£&ir°'. In a private council 

Ui convened for the express purpose, where the 
,J5J. Duke of Mayenne and the Cardinal-legate were 
Apprdien- personally present, it was fully agitated and dis- 
dtri'bVit cussed. The inevitable consequences of Henry's 
conversion might be easily foreseen, but they 
could not be counteracted with equal facility; 
and its obvious effect on the understandings of 
the French people, excited the liveliest appre- 
hension. Every exertion which malignity, in- 
genuity, and the spirit of rebellion could inspire, 
were made to diminish its operation. Writings, 
calculated to call in question the King's since- 
rity, and to inflame the nation against him,' 
jd) June. aVtfuUy published, were disseminated through- 
^^ out the country. At the renewal of the con- 
thp de- ferences, which were transferred from Surenne 

P?*^' to the suburbs of Paris, the deputies of " the 
M " the , „ , ' ^ , , , 

League." League returned an answer to those of the 
opposite party. After expressing their satis- 
faction at Henry's promised submission to the 
Catholic church, accompanied by their wish 
that his conversion might prove equally siu- 
cere and permanent ; they notwithstanding re- 
fused either to acknowledge his title to the 
crown, or even to treat with him, till he should 
have been absolved by the sovereign pontiffj 
and liberated from the ecclesiastical censures 
incurred by his apostacy. Nor would they 
even pi'omise to aid the applications which 
might be made to the holy see for that purpose* 
nor engage to co-operate in such measures as 
might be adopted, for procuring the speedy re- 
eoDcitiation of the King with the reigning pope. 

■> Hemoiret <Ie Vil[ero]r, toI. it. p. sj8 — 364. 

The 
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The proposed truce, though a meaaure in itself chap. 
far more advantageous and necessary to *• the , _Pfl^ . 
League," under existing circumstances, than ,^53. 
it could prove beneficial to the crown, was Th=y "- 
finally rejected; only a suspension of arms ^e," 
being continued for a few days in the vicinity 
of Paris, with a view to facilitate the confer- 
ences*. The royalists vainly demonstrated^ 
that thus to submit the indefeasible sovereign 
rights of Henry, to the arbitrement of a foreign 
ecclesiastic, raised to the pontificate by the in- 
trigues of Spain, and devoted to the interests 
of Philip the Second ; amounted at once to a 
sacrifice of the independance of the monarchy, 
by rendering France virtually and essentially, 
a dependant fief of the Romish see. Not only 
the franchises of the Gallic church, but the 
honor and best interests of the kingdom itself 
were evidently abandoned, in order to perpe- 
tuate a civil war, the original and only pretext 
for which, would be extinguished by the King's 
conversion. Their remonstrances wholly failed Co^e- 
of efiect i and the conferences, though subse- ^Jl^ 
quently renewed, were found to be unproduc- 
tive of any change in the determination or 
conduct of the chiefs of ** the League." " 

But, whatever animosity might be manifested Aiimtfen 
among the devoted adherents of the Duke of^|,^u'^* 
Mayenne, or among the corrupted partJzans of the pec^. 
the court of Madrid ; a sensible, as well as 
salutary alteration, which had already taken 



» de VHkroft voL ir. |k 3^4— ^jj. 
• DeThoui Tolxi. p.7ji — jss> v)6 p. 761— ;;■■ Dsril*, 
P>1M0— ia». ' Memoirea dt Villero^, -nLir. p. 373— '3ij> 
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CHAP, place, universally pervaded the iDferior dauef 
J"- ^ of society throughout the nation. The Paris. 
ij93» isjiBf extenuated by famine, and groaning under 
' the accumulated auflerings of internal opprea- 
aion, augmented by asternal' hostility, ardently ' 
anticipated the return oi peace. They had 
tasted however imperfectly, its blessings, dur- 
ing the shott BuspensifHi of arms granted to 
facilitate the late conferences ; and that pre< 
carious truce, which was limited to the imme- 
diate vicinity of the capital only augmented 
their impatience for a lasting conclusion ' of 
their misfortunes. The loyal and moderate 
part of the citizens, long persecuted or repress- 
ed, began to exhibit marks of energy, and to ' 
elevate their tone. All the arts and machina- 
tions by which rebellion had been iuculcated, 
and the criminal enterprizes Of ambition con- 
cealed under the mask of piety, were either 
exhausted, or no longer inflamed the popu- 
Effitftoof lace. In vain the Papal Legate endeavoured 
'^'^^^^ to sustain the declining spirit of sedition, by 
uiatbe Stigmatizing the King's conversion as an act 
p^ "^ of hypocrisy or impiety. The people, desiHs- 
«iMgiw." ing or resenting such attempts to prolong 
the national calamities, rose in a tumultuary 
manner, surrounded the Cardinal's palace, and 
loudly demanded the acceptance of the ofiered 
truce. Scarcely could the interposition of the 
Puke of Mayenne himself, allay the commotion, 
and restore a decree of tranquillity. It began 
to be already apparent that the foundations of 
*'' the League" were ^aken, and that the com- 
pletion of Henry's promised return to the Ca- 
tholic 
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thdiic faith, would eventually subvert a fabrick, chap. 
vbose only solid basis rested on private i'Dterett, ^ Pi _ ^ 
peraoDal ambition, or superetition. ' ijgj. 

Previous to these transactions, the Duke of y^^'T- 
Feria had already opened the objects of his di- poMtthe 
ploroatic /nission. In a select council, com- *I^J^?^ 
posed of deputies from the three orders of the ta. 
States, held in presence of the Legate, at which 
ineeting the princes of the House of Lorraia 
assisted, the Spanish embassador unfolded the 
wishes of his sovereign. Afler pronouncing a 
solemn harangue, calculated to place in the 
most conspicuous point of view, the eminent 
services rendered by Philip to the cause of reli- 
gion, and the treasures lavished by him to sup- 
port the party of ** the League," he proposed 
the election to the throne, of the Infanta Clara i9tu H*r. 
Isabella. Mendoza, an advocate versed in the ^^^^ 
Castilian jurisprudence, was admitted to expo- ■«, and ttf 
tiate at still greatec ieagth, is the assembly of '^*^*- 
the States General, on the virtues of the Prin- 
cess ; and be did not omit to insist on her he- 
reditary claim to the crown, as descended from 
Henry the Second, by EUz^>eth, eldest of the 
daughters of that monarch. Finding nevertbe- 
leH that the proposition excited only a n^ative 
degree of ^plause ; and apprehensive that the 
Freach, from their adoption of the Salic law, 
nught feel reluctance at submitting to the dimi- 
aion of a female ; Taxis, anoth^ member of 
tb* Sftanish embassy, ventured to disclose the 
ulterior design.pf Philip, which was to bestow 
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CHAP, the haod of the Infanta upon her cousin Ernest, 
^- Arch-duke of Austria. But, such an alliance,' 
IS9S. f&r fi'OQi producing approbation, or condliatiiig 
the sufirages of the assembly, tended to awaken 
opposite sensations ; and they signified without 
circumlocution or delay, their utter repugnance 
to the government of a foreign prince. Yet, 
desirous of manifesting their gratitude to Philip 
as their benefactor and protector, the States, 
through the channel of their head, the Duke 
of Majenne, declared their readiness to place 
the Infanta on the throne, provided that the 
Catholic king her father, would consent to 
And Junt. match her with a prince of France. The offer 
. ^"^"^ »as accepted, after a short hesitation, by the 
^** Dttke of Feria, who stipulated in the name of 
his sovereign, to maintain the Infanta in the 
possession of the crown, with all the forces of 
the Spanish mcdarchy. He promised the as- 
sembly, at the wnpe tiate> that PhiUp would 
make choice of a French prince ; including 
specially by name under that denomination, all 
tbo«e of the ducal family of Lorrain.** 
imprudeai It must excitc some surprize, that after so 
dw'siMBi. pointed a declaration, the embassadors should 
udfc not have divulged the name of the object 
of their master's selection, without loss of 
time ; and it appears difficult to explain their 
delay,, on any principles of wise policy, or 
maxima of sound discretion. The crisis un- 
questionably demanded counsels of celerity and 

' Cbron. Not. vol.ii, p. loi, loj, and p. »I3- Davili, p.i»13— 
I118. D«Thou> Tol.zi. p. 7;j-T-7J9i and p>777> Mezenft voLix. 
p. ^48, J4g> Jonroil ifHwuy IVqVoI.i. p> i6a->itiji and p. 171. 

decision. 
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decision. Henry, not accustomed to remain chap. 
inactive, and availing himself of the weakness ^_J^\, 
of *' the League," had already assembled his jj,j. 
forces in the vicinity of Paris. Incensed at the 
rejection of the truce which he had offered, 
and desirous of rendering the general wish for 
peace more ardent, by a comparison of its en- 
joyments with the horrors of war ; he laid siege 
.to Dreux, a city only sixteen leagues distant stbjuna. 
from the capital. That metropolis depended ^^'"^ 
on it for a great part of the provisions indis- Drux. 
pensable towards the support of its numerous 
inhabitants. Though the garrison of Breux 
.made a brave defence, and held out the citadel 
for more than a month, they were at length re- 
duced to capitulate ^ No circumstance could 
jnore forcibly display the Duke of Mayenne's ath July. 
inability to take the 6eld, and the total want 
either of power or of inclination in the Spanish 
court, to extend him assistance, than their pas- 
sive acquiescence in the capture of a place so 
near to Paris. A degree of indignant ridicule Eflkti 
was excited throughout the nation, to behold p^""'' 
the States convened for the purpose of electing 
a king, while they were destitute of troops or 
funds for their necessary protection against a 
royal army, which might approach the gates, 
unexposed, at any moment. Indignation, 
blended with contempt, were felt by the wise, 
the loyal, and the moderate, at the contempla- 
tion of the scene exhibited before their eyes j 
while Spain and ** the League," unable to pro- 

' Jounul dlleniy IV., toI, i, p. ij6. De Thou, roL xiL i— ;. 

long 
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CHAP. long the war, yet rapidly declining in strengtli, 
^' ^ contended for the powession of an imaginary 
,j,j. crown. 
Conduct of In the midst of these tranuctions the par- 
t'^S" ^'^"'ent of Paris, which since the execution of 
Paiw. Brisson and his colleagues, bad given scarcely 
any indication of its existence as a political 
body, suddenly aGsembled, in order to deUbe- 
ASth JoiM. rate on the critical state of public affiiirs. Ani- 
mated by sentiments of independance, no less 
than of attachment to their cMintry, the mem- 
bers unanimously determined and enjoined, 
that an immediate remonstrance should be pre- 
' sented in their name, and by their -authority, to 
the Duke of Mayenne. Every line breathed the 
spirit of patriotism, untainted by superstition, 
and undebaied by faction. The president deli- 
vered their resolution in a manner becoming 
Th«r re- ^^ dignity of the assembly. In it they besought 
moiwtnuice the Duke not to consent to any treaty subver- 
)^ ^' sive of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
or calculated to transfer the sceptre to a fo- 
reign prince or princess : they reminded him of 
the sanctity and majesty of the office delegated 
to him, as *' Lieutenant-general of the crown ;^ 
and they annulled all agreements tending to 
abolish, or to invalidate the Salic law, which ex- 
pressly excluded femides from being placed on 
Hiirepif. the thrope of France. Notwithstanding the 
real, or affected resentment expressed by the 
chief of *' the League," at so manly and un- 
expected an interference; the parliament sus- 
tained with firmness its right of remonstrating,, 
and appeared neither terrified by the menaces, 

nor 
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nor depretfed by tfas oppoattioa, of the devoted chap. 
adherents of Spain. ' ^^ 

During the interval of more than three . jj^j, 
veeks, which considerable period elapsed be* imriguei 
tween the declaration of Philip's embassadors, '*^ '^^ 
that the Catholic King would make choice of a 
French Prince for the husband of the Infanta^ 
and the disclosure of the fortunate iodividu^ 
selected by him ; Paris became a theatre of in> 
trigue, rivalit/, expectation, and cabal. The 
numerous candidates of the family <^ Lorrain, 
who devoured in hope the future diadem, coun- 
teracting mutually each other's pretensions, 
anxiously strove for preference in the cabinet 
of Madrid. The Duke of Nemours, relying on ■ 
his birth, ^nd still more on his personal merits 
during the memorable siege of the capitaJ, when Competi- 
he had displayed the greatest resources; thought '^' 
the crown due to his eniinent services. He was 
opposed by the Duke of Mayenne; who, though 
un:d>le himself to espouse the Spanish Princess, 
did not the less wish to obtain the hand of Clara 
Isabella for bis own son, the young Duke of 
Aiguitlon. A third competitor presented him- 
self in the person of the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
second son to Charles, the reigning Duke c^ 
Lorrain. But all their claims were lost in the 
superior merits of the Duke of Guise, who 
pleading his father's and his grand&ther's suf- 
ferings in the cause of the Catholic religion, in- 
herited their courage as well as their ambition, 

• DeTtma,r^ti'p.jto—^tj» Soar. dUMsy IV. vol.i. p. 173 
tjs> Mezeny, vol.ix. p-jjo, jji. DariUt p. laji — lajj. 

together 
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CHAP, together with the adherence of the most zealous 
"1^ ^ partizaos of " the League." ' 
ts9i. Philip's emissaries at length breaking the si- 
Mih July, lence in which they had so injudiciously persist- 
„^H ed» at a moment when every motive dictated 
ibeDuke decisioD, discloscd his ultimate intentions. In 
""^ a council held for the purpose, the Duke of 
Feria having produced the powers entrusted to 
. bim, declared that his sovereign's choice had 
fallen on the Duke of Guise. He proposed, at 
the same time, that the crown should be jointly 
conferred on him and the Spanish Princess; 
accompanying the demand with every stipula- 
tion which could secure the liberties of the na- 
tion : adding likewise assurances of such effectual 
pecuniary and military support on the part, of 
the Catholic King, as must speedily extinguish 
all opposition. Mortified at the preference 
given to his nephew, and the exclusion of his 
son ; indignant at the conduct of Philip, and de- 
termined not to lay down the supreme power of 
which he was in possession ; the Duke of May- 
Conduct BQi^ nevertheless dissembled his chagrin. He 
uddeUyi even returned his acknowledgements to the 
of May. Spanish monarch, for the honor done to .the 
House of Lorrain, in the person of the Duke of 
Guise; promising to give the proposition bis 
warmest support in the assembly of the States. 
Bassompierre, the minister of the Duke of 
Lorrain to " the League," having dexttously 
obtained the delay of a few days, under pre- 
tence of acquainting his master with a piece 
of intelligence so important, the interval was 

' De Thou, Tol. jd. p.77l<j779. Darila, p. iiiS. 
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iiuproved by the Duke of Majenne. Already, chap. 
in the anticipation of bis certain and approach- ^ ^' __/ 
' ing elevation to the French throne* the young IJ93. 
Duke of Guise beheld himself surrounded 
with a numerous court; while the Lieutenant- 
general of tile crown, whose authority was con- 
sidered as nearly extinct, attracting no longer 
any attention, was almost universally aban- 
doned by his late followers. The Spaniards, 
accused of inspiring the future King elect, with 
sentiments of enmity or revenge against his 
uncle, as forming the only obstacle to his great- 
ness ; were said to have proposed to Guise, the 
assassination of Mayenne. " 

Their imaginary triumph proved of short du- h* conn- 
ration, and the influence of the Duke of May- T^^ 
enoe in the assembly of the States, speedily „"*"" 
subverted the chimerical machinations of the 
cabinet of Madrid. After having vainly en- 
deavoured to induce the embassadors to post- 
pone to a more favorable juncture, their inten- 
tion of filling the throne, he next attempted to 
work upon the Duke of Guise himself. Hav- 
ing fully demonstrated to that young and ambi- 
tious prince, the inanity of those expectations 
which he had so eagerly imbibed ; he earnestly 
besought of his nephew, not to advance fur- 
ther in the prosecution of a plan, which must 
produce consequences equally ruinous to him- 
- self, to his family, and to ** the League." 
Sut, the vision of a crown having rendered 

» Meiway, wl. ii. p. 5i». JJ»- Jour. d'HenrylV, toU i. 
p.i7T>i7*- IhThoQ,wiLxii.p.7— II. DvnU, p.i»t6.^ ' 
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cuxp. Kim insensible or ayene to every admonltioDy 
j__J[J[;^_, though he did not refuse to listen with decent 
JJ93. respect to his uncle's remonstraDces ; Mayeane, 
repulsed in both his applications, . deteruuned 
finally to make bis appeal to the States. Hit 
personal authority and weight in the assembly, 
which enabled him to counteract tdl oppoBitioUi 
procured the indirect ruction of the late pror 
aothjuiy. posal. By a considerable majority it waa de» 
ThcSiitM cided, humbly to return their acknowledger 
S^d^ raents to the CathoHc king for. his gracious 
tumcf a declaration; to assure him of their readiness ta 
^' accept it, by raising to the throne the Duke 
of Guise and the Infanta, at a more propitious 
period ; but that, from the recent success of. 
the enemy before Dreux, and the defenceles* 
state of " the League," its accomplishment , 
must be deferred to another opportunity. They 
concluded, by entreating .that the forces of 
Fbiljp might speedily advance into the interior 
provinces of France, in order ta facilitate and 
Ac<!elerate the election. Severe as was the dis* 
appointment felt by the Spanish embaasadors, at 
BO humiliating a reply ; sensible as they were of 
the quarter froia whence the blow was dealt ; 
and conscious tliat all their hopes were destroy* 
ed in the very moment of their expected com- 
pletion; they nevertheless preserved a perfect 
Bchtyianr CastiUan gravity. While in temperate and mo* 
uubMM. 'iprfite language, they lamented that the States 
donof had not embraced the only expedient, calcu- 
^■''P* lated to terminate the calamities of IVance ; 
fbey still promised the protection and aid of 
II their 
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their master, provided that no truce should be c H A p. 
concluded with tlie King of Navarre. ' ' ^ Jp L. 

It seems scarcely to admit of any doubt, thai; ij^j. 
the habitual and insurmountable delays of the Reflection* 
Spanish ministers, principally conduced to thq^mof 
unsuccessful close of the negotiation. Instead * ^s ^ 
of protracting and concealing the Duke of 
Guise's electio.n as they did; if they had named 
him for the object of Philip's choice, at aa 
earlier period, they must incontrovertibly have 
succeeded in raising him, at least nominally, to 
the throne. The Duke of Mayenne, who had 
been detained first before Noyon, and after, 
wards at Rheiras ; was not master of the deli- 
berations and suffrages of the States, on his first 
arrival in the metropolis^. On the other hand, 
Henry, whatever promises he bad made to ab- 
jure the reformed religion, remaining still unre- 
conciled to the Romish church i to such a point 
had arisen the indignation or the disgust of the 
Catholic nobility in his service, that if the Duke 
of Guise bad been then declared King, it was 
not questioned, he would have been joined aut^ 
supported by all the royalists attached to the 
antient faith'- Under these circumstances, it 
is clear that Philip might have placed the crowa 
on the head of his daughter i and a new Dy- 
nasty of princes might have arisen in France, on 
the extinction of the Capettan line. The Uugo- 
nots alone, could neither have raised the King of 
Navarre to the French throne, nor have maiui 

" DeThon, tdI. zii.t1.11 — jj. Joor. d'HeniylV.) Tol.i.p.i7Sf 
179. ' DaviU) p.tii7 — iiji. Mueny, vol.uc. p>;jii J5J. 
* Hezerajr, Tol. «. p. J461 547- 
■ tbii. vol.ix. p.f4i, J41, and P.J49, jjo. 
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CHAP, iained hkn on it; and his abjuration would hav0 
, ™' ._ j been made too late for producing any beneficial 
159], effect. The house of Anstria in its diflbrent 
branches, would on such a supposition, have 
reigned over Europe, from the shores of the At- 
lantic ocean,' almost uninterruptedly to the dis> 
tant confines of Turkey; and from the coast of 
Morocco, north to the Elbe, the Rhine, and the . 
British channel. Philip, afler recently sub- 
jecting Portugal and all its colonies in the two 
hemispheres, would have beheld fVance volun- 
tarily submit to his empire ; in violation of the 
supposed sanctity of the Salic law, consenting to 
substitute a female and a foreigner in the place 
of their native princes. The fairest portion of 
Europe might have groaned under Castilian ty- 
ranny : the tribunal of the Inquisition might 
have been established at Paris, as it watf at Lis- 
bon, or at Madrid ; and the universal monarchy, 
so dreaded under Louis the Fourteenth, would 
have been in some measure realized. We have 
Been the complete subjugation of the European 
continent still more nearly and more completbly 
effected in our own time, by a Corsican soldier 
seated on the throne of Louis the Sixteenth ; in 
comparison with whose crimes and atrocities, 
the ambition and bigotry of Philip, however 
sanguinary, were innoxious, or only productive 
of partial calamity. 
Henry pre- The attention of the French people, which 
t^ *" had so long been directed to the cabals of a 
refc^ popular assembly* or to the machinations of 
'^[>n- Faction and rebellion, became now more pleas, 
ingly attracted by a spectacle ef a different 
nature. 
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nature. The King, after long hesitation, pre- c h a k 
pared at length to consuranmte the promised ^^™:^^ 
change of bis religioo, and thereby to extin- 1J93. 
guish the great source of popular insurrection. 
Every preparatory circumstance which could 
add decency and dignity to the act. itself, 01 
.could impress the nation with a sense of his 
sincere conviction, accompanied the cere- 
mony. Theologians, and divines of all descrip- 
tions, selected even from among the most . 
furious, or zealous adherents of ** the League," 
were exhorted and summoned to attend on the 
occasion. Several of the latter description 
assisted, in defiance of the Anathemas of the 
piqial legate, and the prohibitions of the Duke 
of Mayenne. Henry listened with patient and 
docile submission, to their instructions and 
admonitions, during many hours, in repeated 
conferences.' He had always expressed the Coofer- 
greatest doubts upon three essential artides of *°^|*^ - 
the Romish faith ; auricular confession j the ia- Uth. 
vocation of saints ; and the spiritual authority 
.of the holy see. Having heard the arguments 13d Jnir. 
adduced in their defence or justification, be rose 
upi thanked the ecclesiastics for their pious 
exertions, as well as for the lights which they 
.had given him ; and added, that after having 
invoked the Divine assistance, he would deter- 
mine seriously on taking a final resolution, 
salutary to himself, as well as to the state V 
Some objections, made by the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, to the competency of any power 

■ Jour. d'Henrr nr.f viil.i. p. ilo, iSi. De l^tOQi toL xS. 
p>9ct3i> CbntuUm, rat.E. p. »i, aat. 
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CHAP, except the Pope, to absolve the King, and to 
^^1 _^/ receive him intd the bosom of the Catholic 
IJ9J. church, were overruled. Personal ambition, not 
piety or principle, had dictated the scruples of 
that factious prelate, who still retained hopes of 
ascending the throne, either by the assistance 
of the Duke of Mayenne, now become disgust- 
ed with Spain, or by the efforts of the btgotted 
OppcMtion Catholics in his favour. His faint opposition, 
^1^ together with his impotent malignity, excited 
Bourbon. Only cODtempt; while the nation at large anti- 
cipated Henry's return to the papal obedience, 
as the signal and seal of future felicity. '' 
ajthjuiy. The necessary preparations having been made 
Abjuraiioii for Celebrating with due dignity and solemni^, 
KiM!at ^° august a ceremony ; Henry, unable to make 
8t.Deiui> his abjuration in the metropolitan church of 
*• Notre Dame" at Paris, chose for its perfor- 
mance, the neighbouring abbey of St. Denis : 
a religious structure venerable for its sanctity 
and antiquity, hut peculiarily sacred as being 
the repository of the royal remains of the kings 
of the Capetian race. On the day appointed, 
presenting himself, habited in white, before thfi 
portal of the edifice, accompanied by the 
princes of the blood, nobility, and gentry j he 
was followed by the guards superbly accoutred. 
The Archbishop of Bourges, seated, and sur- 
rounded by a number of prelates, met him alt 
Ctnmmy, his entrance. Holding in his hands a book of 
„iti„. *™' the Gospels open, he demanded of Henry who 
he was, and ttie nature of his errand. '* I am 

^ Dc Thou, ToL xii. p. i5i lAi and p. 3^ 
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•• the KiDg,** replied he, *• who desire to be re- c H a p. 
** ceived into the bosom of the Catholic, Apos- ^™'_^ 
** tolic, and Romish church.*' Throwing him- ijgj. 
self on his knees, he then protested to live and 
die in its defence, renouncing all hesesies con- 
trary to its doctrines. Having signed his pro- 
fession of faith, and made confession, the Arch- 
bishop ncTit admioistered to him- absolution. 
Mass being lastly solemnized, at which service 
the King assisted under a canopy of state ; after 
its conclusion he returned, amidst the joyful ac- 
clamations of an immense multitude, to the mo- 
nastery of St. Denis, where he dined in public. 
Money was scattered among the populace ; and 
notwithstanding the manifest danger which he 
incurred of assassination, Henry admitted indis- 
criminately every individual among the croud 
to approach his person. In vain the Duke of 
Mayenne having issued the most rigorous orders, 
with a view to prevent the inhabitants of Paris 
from being present at the ceremony, caused the 
gates of the capital to be kept shut during the 
whole day. Nor were the declamations of the fu benefi- 
factious preachers, whoseinfluence over the peo- "^ ""** 
p4e had been hitherto so unlimited, any longer 
able to restrain the testrmonies of popular curio- 
sity and loyalty. They attended' in such num- 
bers, as even to exceed those of the royal party, 
and joined in the universal testimonies of jey, or 
of exultation. It could no- longer be dotted 
that from the moment of Henry's al^uration, the 
foundations of " the League" being sapped 9 
only the operation of time was necessary, to 
H 4 reclaim 
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CHAP, reclaim the deluded followerB of superstition 
^"\ f and rebellion. ' 

IJ9J. If we examine the act itself, by the maxims 
EximiM- of policy, or the rules of prudence and state 
reflecdona occessity ; we must pronounce it to have been 
ontheKt. dictated by imperious circumstances, re- 
plete with' wisdom. In a moral view, it was 
productive of happiness or, repose to a great 
portion of mankind, as it tended more than 
any other circumstance to abbreviate, and 
finally to extinguish, the calamities of civil 
discord. As a private case of conscience, it 
does not properly belong to history to decide 
upon its merit, which can only bl amenable to 
a higher jurisdiction than any earthly tribunal. 
The zealous adherents of the reformed religion, 
his contemporaries, naturally considered it as a 
measure of state, in which truth, sincerity, and, 
religious principle-, had been sacrificed to views 
of public convenience, or to motives of perso* 
nal ambition ". , But posterity, more just, more 
eulightened, and more impartial, after weigh, 
ing the action in other scales, has acquitted, if 
not applauded Henry for his abjuration. Even 
many of the Hugonots themselves, who pos- 
' sessed enlarged minds, negatively admitted its 
propriety, and warmly desired or advanced its 
accomplishment'. At the King's express re- 
quest, the profession of faith tendered to him. 

' Chnn. Not. toL ii. p. W/—%%^ Jour. dlleDiy IV., voLi. 
p. ill — 1)4. Heicnr, vol. ix. p. jj3 — jjj. De llioui nL A. 
p-3»-— JJ- D»Til«,p.iaa6, ia37' 

« Hemdrti d'Aobignfi, p. 138, ud p. 138. Tie de du Ptadi 
Usmi]', p. 195 — 1;<, 

* I>iTil>* p- 1184- 

at 
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9t St. Denis, was coDceived in general and in- c H a p. 
definite terms ; omitting all those Dogmas, w "^ 
pbiota of polemical theology, calculated rather xj^y 
to embarrass and obscure, than to illuminate his 
mind '. It forms a matter of curious remark, 
that the scruples or doubts of Henry were more 
directed to the minor articles of the Romish 
creed, than to the great and most essential, 
points. On three of inferior consequence, al- 
ready enumerated, he hesitated : but when the 
sacrament of the altar, or in other words, trsn- 
substantiation was agitated ; which as including 
the doctrine of the real presence in the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, appears to us most 
revolting or opposed to common sense, he said 
to the prelates,.'* I have no doubt upon this 
** head J for I have always so believed *.** 
Jtfust we impute his assent to policy, or to real 
conviction i 

However that fact may be, on which no cer- j^ jgi-. 
^nty can be obtained, his abjuration was Thk* 
followed in a few days, by a truce for three J^^ 
months, agreed on between the deputies of the Hmrr, mi 
royal party, and those of " the League." All i,^^« 
the clamors of the Legate, sustained by the 
exposition of the Spanish embassadors, could 
neither prevent, nor retard its completion. Ne- 
cessity and inability pleaded in favor of the 
Duke of Mayenne ; who, destitute of every 
means to continue the war, beheld the only solid 
pretext for its prosecution now withdrawn, by 
Henry's return to the obedience of the Catholic 

' Tie da dv FIcMw, p. 198, Hatay,TCliz. p.J54- 
* Chite. Hot. toLL P.1M. 

church. 
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CHAP, chorch ". In this critical situation, he again 
™' renewed hia alliance with the court of Madrid, 
IJ93- ^^S^S^^S >icver to acknowledge the King's 
MiyenDc thh, under any possible circumstances ; while 
aiiUnce Philip Stipulated on the other part, to march 
with Spain. Without delay, a considerable army to his aid. 
Mutual distress, which cemented the confede> 
ration^ animated them to new efibrts for sus' 
taining the contest. ' 
ptimgt- As the States General were found to be no 
don of the longer necessary, when the project of electing 
Gdien]. a king was postponed to an uncertain period, 
Mayenne judged it proper to dismiss the as> 
sembly. Though nominalty prorogued only to 
the ensuing month of October, they might be 
ttb Aug, considered as virtually dissolved. Previous to 
their separation, an oath being administered on 
the part of the Lieutenant-general of the crown, 
was taken by the deputies, binding themselves 
to obey implicitly the decrees and decisions of 
the holy seSf in all matters relating to heresy. 
A vain hope was entertained, by so frail an en- 
gagement, to prop the declining cause of rebel, 
lion ; and as the convocation of the States 
ifiight again become recfoistte, the Spanish mo- 
nardi retimed at his own expence, a consider- 
ablenumber of tlie nlien^crs, who conthiued to 
reside at Paris, till the final submission of that 
AietropfiAis to its legitimate sovereign. " 

■ Jcmr. dUcny IVq voLi.-p.iBj, i86.! Davili, f.nth Chrao. 
Nov. vol. iL p>»ti—»ig, 

' DelloibTol.su.p.jj— j8, Chroii.Nov.vol. Ii^p.aa^lj3. 
]aaniiii'^tUytV„-Hff.i.p.t8s'-t^ MeHi. * VaSwDy, wL iv. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Slaie of France, after the Kin^s abjuraiidn. — EnAas^ 
sent to Rome. — Seizure of Barriere. • — Effixts <tf 
the truce. — Situation of Mm/enne. — lU tucctss (^ 
ike Duke ^ Neoers, at Borne. — Decline of *' the 
League." — Submisnon of variola tittes, to ■ Henry. 
.— Hit coronation. —-Britsac made governor ^ Paris. 

— He treats with the King. — Seduction qf Paris. 

— Measures embraced In/ Henry, for the restora- 
tion of order in the metropolis. — Rouen returns to its 
allegiance. — Mm/enne repairs to Brussels. — System 
f^ Philip the Second. — Siege, and capture ofLaSn.^ 
State tf affairs in Burgundy. — Hostilities in Brittany. 
— Transactions in Prooence, and in Savdy. — Gidmission 
tf the Duke of Guise. — Atteorpt of Chdel to txs$assi' 
note the King. — Banishment of the JetuHs. — Henry 
declares viar on Spain. — Death of the Duke of Ne- 
mours. — Revolt of Burgundy fwn Me^enne. —Henry 
repairs to Dijon. — Ombat of Fontaine R-atifoise. — 
Mayemu quits the Spaniards. -*- Return <f the Kir^ to 
Iffons. — Thfce made •miih Mayenne. 

THE effect produced on the hearts, as well fls c H A p. 
on the understandings of the French na- ^ . "^' . ^ 
tton, by the late events, which had succeeded 1^93. 
each other with such rapidity, was necessarily f"B"^, 

^ •; , .,..■' Effect of 

proportioned to tbetr magnitude -and lUpor- ou tmcn, 
tande. No circumstance could more clearly And 
forcibly demonstrate the nrisundenrfendiitg, or 
rather tdienation Bubsisting between the head of 
*' the Leagae,^* ^nd the court of Spahi, than the 
trans- 
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CHAP. tmnsacUons which had taken place during the 
^ fy- , convocation of the States General. That as- 
1593. sembly, called together for the express purpose 
of filling the vacant throne, had not only ex- 
pressed their unanimous indignation at the 
proposal of chusing the Arch-duke Ernest for 
sovereign : they had postponed to a distant and 
' uncertain period, the less odious proposition of 
conferring the crown on the Infanta, jointly 
with a Prince of the house of Lorrain. The 
truce recently concluded between the King 
and the Duke of Mayenne, could not fail to be- 
come productive of a grieat and general change, 
in the dispositions of every order of men. Paris, 
long subjected to all the calamities of famine, 
beheld itself by this suspension of hostilities, 
placed in a state of temporary freedom and 
emancipation. The inhabitants, immured dur- 
ing four successive years within the walls of a 
deserted, depopulated capital, eagerly embraced 
the occasion of breathing a purer air, and of 
revisiting their desolated estates or ravaged 
udciftk* possessions. Henry's character, as it became 
more fully known throughout France, inspired 
equal attachment and veneration. The cour- 
tesy of his manners, the facility with which he 
admitted the meanest individuals to approach 
and accost him, the liberality which he. dis- 
played in relieving their wants, together with 
the compassionate sympathy that he testified 
for their sufferings, of which he was in some 
degree the involuntary cause ; ' — these pnequi- 
Tocal testinomes of beneficence, made a deep 

and 
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find universal impression. His recent abjuration, c H A Pi 
vhicfa had been conducted with every circum- . ^ ^' 
stance calculated to give solemnity to the act, j^^j. 
and to imprint on the minds of the Catholics 
an opinion of the King's sincerity i by disarm- 
ing in a great degree '* the Le^ue," deprived 
its adherents of their last support. * 

Sensible nevertheless, that while he remained He Mud* 
still unabsolved from the Papal censures, the ^N(^ 
bigotted and the disaffected part of the nation, to Rome. 
could never want a pretext for rebellion; ' 
Henry determined not to lose a moment, in 
attempting to effect his reconciliation with the 
Apostolic see. Louis de Gonzaga, Duke of 
Nevers, was selected to carry the assurances of 
his filisd obedience and contrition, to the feet 
of the sovereign pontiff. His near alliance and 
descent from the reigning bouse of Mantua, 
his Italian origin, combined with his higii cha- 
racter, and recognized ability, rendered him 
peculiarly ftdapted for succes^ully negociating 
in the court of Rome. Several prelates emi- 
nent for virtue and loyalty, or distinguished by 
talents and eloquence, were associated with 
him in so delicate, as well as arduous a commis- 
sion. They began their journey without delay ; 
while the King improving the favorable occa- 
sion of tranquillity, advanced his cause npt less 
by the silent exertions of his partizans, than he 
had done during the continuance of open hosti- 
lities, by his personal activity and valor. Re- 
muning nevertbeless in the vicinity of the me- 

■ Davib) p. 1)41, tui. 

tropolis. 
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CHAP, tropolis, attftn^ve to ^very moveivent ia the 
^ j^l _^ interipr of Paris, ^d redely to avaj^ himseU' of 
ij«. any event which might faciiitite, or accelerate , 
its surrender} he waited ipith |)at(ent cosu 
fidence, for the efibct of that fermeptation, 
with which the capita! and the kingdom wer^ 
equally agitated. ** 

These flattering appearances of r«turiung 
order, were notwithstanding, on the pojnt of 
being extmguished by one of those atrocious 
attempts which peculiarly characterize the 
period of the civil wars of France ; and to 
auDther of which, more succes^uUy executed, 
Deiign of Henry became -ultimately a victim. A man 
^*^'^^- of the lowest description, named Barriere, iin- 
pelled by a spirit of gloomy and sanguinary 
fanaticism, conceived the des^n pjT assassinat- 
ing the King. In order to execute his purpose, 
having set out from Lyons, h,e crossed all th^ 
•iBtermediate provinces between that city qqd 
Paris } arrived at St. Denis, and followed the 
court to the town of Melun, with intent t^ 
strike the blow. Fortunately, the scruples which . 
arose in his raind, relative to the moral recti- 
tude of the act, induced hiip to communicate 
his resohitiott to various ecclesiastics. One of 
them, after having expressed his disapprobation 
of so flagitious an intention, finding that Barrier^ 
remained inflexible, contrived to anticipate it^ 
execution, by sending intelligence of it to the 
King. Being seized, and interrogated, he was 
put to death; but his punishment did not deter 

" DeThou.ToLxiJ. p. j8( 39. Mweray, vol, uc. p. 556- ChroD, 
N«r. vol. ii. p- *33t a34' 

othera 
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Others from sioiilfu* enterprizea, which were eo- chap. 
couragi^ by the spirit trf* the age, and fomented ^J^J._j 
by the zeal^s adherents of " the League." ' j^gj. 

Throughout all the provinces of France, a ^^^^ 
temporary cessation of hostilities having taken tin, in the 
place, in consequence of the truce concluded ?""«,■«. 
. between Henry and Mayenne ; the Puke of 
Mercceur, who was occupied in the siege of 
Moncoutour, desisted from its further proaecu* 
tion, as did the royalists in like manner^ frtxa 
the attack of Fbitiers. Even in the centre of 
the Alps, the operations of war were suspendr 
ed ; vHtere Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, 
voluntariiy accepted the armistice, of which 
from the declining state of his affairs, he stood 
In the greatest need. He had already re- 
nounced his expectations of subjecting Fro- 
Tcnce, on account of the inconstancy of the 
pet^le, and the progress made by the Duke oi' 
EperncHi, which scarcely left him any acquisi- 
tion. In*Dauphin6, Lesdiguieres not only re- 
pelled his invasion of the province ; but that 
active CMnmander transferring the seat of war 
into his own dominions, defeated a considu:- 
able body of Spaniards, and at length reduced 
the Duke to abandon all his views of foreign 
conquest. ** 

While in every quarter, the aspect of Henry's Emb«rr«». 
afiairs promised a speedy and fortunate conclu- M'ynnf. 

* Jour. d'HenryrV-.ToLi. p. J9O1J91. DiThou, vd.xii.p.49 
— j>. Cbcon. Nor, vol. ii. p. 138— a4X. Davili, p. )i6i— 1164. 

* Vie de L«M3igue. p. 135 — 145. Mezeray, vol. be. p. jj; — j6o. 
Dc Thon, ToL uL p. j6— ;»• Cuichenoa. Hbu de Savoyc, roL i. 
p.741— Mtf. 

sion 
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CHAP, sion of the war ; the Duke of Mayenne, beset 
JJl . with augmeDting difficulties, from which it ap- 
ij9j. peared almost impossible that he should extrw 
cate himself with honor or advantage, beheld 
on all sides either secret defection, or open re* 
volt The ministers of Philip the Second 
loaded him with reproaches, and that prince 
himself regarded him with distrust. The poa- 
ti6cal treasury was shut to his demands i and 
far from imitating the example of Gregory the 
Fourteenth his predecessor, Clement began to 
betray a secret inclination to withdraw from 
*' the League," even his spffitual support. 
Paris, which manifested alarming symptoms of 
a disposition to change its master, could with 
difficulty be retained in subjection by Mayenne. 
Even the princes of his own family, disunited 
among themselves, and divided in opinion, en- 
creased his embarrassments. The Duke of 
Lorrain, weaiy of the war, and anxious to pre- 
vent the passage of new armies through his 
territories, inclined to embrace pacific mea- 
sures. The Duke of Mercoeur, who commanded 
in Brittany, scarcely owned any subjection to 
Mayenne, or acted in any concert with hint, 
Henry, the young Duke of Guise, conscious 
that bis uncle had imposed insuperable ob- 
stacles to the proposed marriage between him 
and the Infanta, as well as thrown impedi- 
ments in the way of his elevation to the 
throne ; only observed the external forms 
of respect towards a relation, whom he con- 
sidered as a rival and an enemy. The 
Duke 
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I>uke of Nemours throwing ofi^ all restnuoti c,H a P^ 
cKsplayed his intention of erecting an indepen-j. ^_ ^j _ ^ 
dattt principality on the' banks of the Rbooei ^5. 
Seduced by the maxims of Machiavel, and in- 
toxicated with ideal prospectsi of ambition, he . vvu' 
endeavoured to render himself master of all the 
provinces which extend from the borders, of 
Dauphin^ on the east, to the western limits of 
Auvergne, comprehending one of the richest- 
central tracts of France. As Lyons was desr 
lined to be the capital of this, new feudal sove- 
reignty, be had already surrounded the city 
-with forts and garrisons, in order to awe tbe 
inhabitants. His . ill-digested and chimerical 
plans were speedily subverted by the revolt of 
tbe people ; who, being secretly stimulated by ^i^ Sep^ 
.the Duke of Mayenne, seized on Nemours, and 
tconfined him in the castle of Pierre Encise, the 
citaderof Lyons. Little benefit accrued nevet- impritwi. 
theless, to. the head of " the Leaffue,** from "f™!"! 
-his brothers imprisonment; as the inhabitanta, of Ne- 
■tius liberated from the tyrahny of theif gover- ''^"* 
Dor, maintained themselves in a state ;of ind^- 
pendance, - till their final jsubmission to the 
King.' 

Pressed by so many domestic misfortunes, October. 
the Duke of Mayenne solicited and obtained, ''""'"P"^ 
not ' without difficulty and repugnance on the "" 
part of Henry, a prolongation of the truce for 
the short term of two months. Tiiij attention 
of both parties became fixed on tbe event of 

' D« Thou, toI.su. p. J J — 56. Davila,p. lajj— ujj, Chraa. 
Kmr.voLii. p.a4l— 349' Mezeray, vol. k. p.j6»jj63. 

tfei. V. N . the 
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ti H AP. tlie Duke of Nevers's embaasj, the failure ^-' 

^_J[^^ which mission could alone perpetuate die duri- 

is^ tion of '* the League." That prince, previom 

to his arrival in the Papal territories, received 

Nomaixr. the most specific notification of the ill succet* 
Wliich would attend his exertions. Hia receptitm 
at Rome, altogether unworthy the powerful so- 
vereign whom he represented, confirmed these 
representations. All hia arguments, entreaties, 
and expostulations, far from making any im- 
pression on the mind of the Pope, could not 

iDtucccM induce him to revoke the excommuoicatioii. 

^^^ After many weeks of fruitless and niteratsd 
application, Nevers, therefore, indignant at a 
treatment so unbecoming tlie paternal charac- 
ter of the head of the Christian world, quitted 
Rome, and set out on his return to Fraaoe. 
The apparent reluctance of Clement to receive 
Henry into the communion of the Catbt^ic 
church, was nevertheless wholly inroluntaiy, 
and the result of political necessity. SurrcNind- 
ed by the Cardinals of the Spanish taction, be 
dreade4 the resentment of to vindictive a prince 
BS Philip the Second, the arbiter of Italy. The 
cause of ** the League" was besides so artJiiIIy 
implicated with the interests of religion, as to 
appear almost inseparable from them j while on 
the other hand, Henry's conversion might prove 
feigned or temporary. Under these circum- 
stances, it became the dignity, as well as the 
decorum of the ApoetoHc see, to proceed with 
caution and circumspection, in so momentous a 
concern. Clement demonstrated by his subae- 
^ent 
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^uent conduct, that wfaeo fally justified in his c h a p. 
proceeding, he neither felt political animosity . ^^- . 
nor personal eonuty towards the King.' 159]. 

But, however unsuccessful Henry's- emhaa- ^*«**"*«f' 
aador bad proved ib his negotiation at Rome, ^ deden- 
neither the eSotta of the Duke of Mayenne, *»» <^ 
nor those of Philip the Second, could prolong beanie." 
the existence, or prop the declining cause of 
faction and rebellion. The nation, exhausted 
by many years of civil war, impatioitly desired 
the return of peace : while the vast fiibrick ttf ' 
** the League,*' originally formed by the indo- 
lent pusillanimity of Henry the Third, cement- 
ed by the blood of the princes of Guise which 
was shed at Blots, and perpetuated by. ambition 
under the mask of religion, began to dissolve 
under its own weight. The discordant, and 
heterogeneous materials of which it was com* 
posed, were no hmger held together by any 
common principle of UQi<Hi. The assistance of 
Spain was precarious, uncertain, and distant ; 
while the danger that menaced, was imminent 
and immediate. Henry, conscious of his own 
strength, and aware of the weakness of his 
' eneoiies, refused to listen to any overtures for 
a further prolongation of the truce. Already,- 
various places which had manifested the 
greatest devotion to the Duke of Mayenne, 
quitting him in the decline of his fortune, 
made terms of composition with the King. 

f Man. deNeren, vol.ii. p.Aos—4S3- Da^il*. p. ih3 — "JJ- 
De ThoD, voL xii. p. jn^gt. Chnw, Nor. rot ii. p. tji-i-iAj. ; 
andToUiii. p. 310— 316. 

si Fes- 
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CHAP. Fescamp, a maritime towB, sHuate on the coast' 
^ of Normandy, led thfe way j and its voluntary 
surrender was followed by the more important 

" -" ---° submission of the city of Cambray. Balagny, 
' who commanded in the place with absolute 
authority, ever since the death of the Duke of 
Alenson, by whom it was originally captured 
from the Spaniards ; having maintained himself 
since that time, during nine years, in a species 
of independance, projected to transmit the ter- 
ritory of the Cambresis, with its capital, to his 
posterity, as a fief or principality relieving 
only of the crown of France. Henry, desirous 
to secure on any terms, so valuable a place, 
which might afford him an easy entrance into 
Zanders, granted Balagny the most fiivorable 
And ample conditions. ' 

The spirit of loyalty which bad beea so long 
repressed, seemed at this period to revive in 
every part of the kingdom ; and it was strength- 
ened by the facility "of obtaining from the crown, 
in its present state of weakness, almost any 
demand, however extravagant or unjust in its 
•"Vitry n- nature. Vitry, who bad given the first, and al- 

|.™ij^ most the only example of defection in the royal 

»«• army, after the assassination of Henry the 
Third, exhibited one of the earliest proofs of 
spontaneous obedience. Irritated by the deten- 
tion of the sums of public money due to him, 
and no longer apprehensive for the safety of the 
Catholic religion, since the King's abjuration ; 

■ Uatnf, nl. i*. p. ji'j. Chrm, Nor. vd.ii. p. i6Si 169. 

he 
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he openly quitted the party of *' the League,** c H, A P. 
and induced the inhabitants of Meaux to expel J ^ - 
their troops from the place. That city, by its ^,4. 
position on the river Marne, and its vicinity to Mth Dec 
Paris, augmenting the distress of the metropolis 
for provisions, accelerated its eventual surren- 
der. Scarcely coidd the presence and exertions 
of the Duke of Mayenne, prevent the effects 
of ao contagious a spirit, or quell the discontents 
of the parliament ; which venerable assembly^ 
strongly imbued with sentiments of allegiance 
and loyalty, manifested in unambiguous terms, 
a disposition to receive the King. Apprehen- 
sive that the Count de Belin, Governor of Paris, 
was secretly inclined towards the same mea- 
sure, Mayenne, regardless of the remonstrances 
' or entreaties of the Parisians, deprived him of 
his office. At the ' recommendation of the 
Spanish ministers, he confided that important 
charge • to Brissac, on whose fidelity they 
thought that they might rely with implicit con* 
fidence. The event nevertheless proved that 
they were deceived in their selection". Fiom 
the shore of the Mediterranean, across a great 
portion of France, extending in a north-west 
direction, quite to the banks of the Loir§, 
Henry received the most flattering testimonies 
of voluntarily submission. Aix, capital of Pro- jdJu. 
vence, invested by the forces of Epernon, de- 
clared itself in the obedience of the crown i 
and the inhabitants of Lyons having called to 

^ Chno. Nvr. ToJ.iii. p. 1195, 196. 
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CHAP, their uststance Omano^ one of the royal gene- 
^^ '^' rals, proclaioied the King with acclamatioos. 
rj94. La Chatre, who commaoded in Orleans, assem- 
l^^^f- bling the inbahitants, soon disposed them to re- 
of varion* turn to their duty. The surrender of a place, 
i*^ which from the contagious efiect of its example 
had greatly influenced the conduct of the Pari- 
sians, in their original revolt from Henry the 
Third ; and which city constituted the only 
passage across the Loire possessed by " the 
League ;" produced the most beneficial con- 
sequences. Animated with the same spirit, 
the central province of Berry, together with 
Bourges the capital, abandoned the Dulce of 
Mayenne. ' 
luupn- Anxious to avail himself of the iavorable 
^^ ' change operated in the dispositions of the peo. 
ple» white he was desirous at the same time to 
augment their veneration for his person and 
dignity, Henry determined to cause his inaugu- 
ration to be performed without delay. Prescrip- 
• tion, so forcible in its empire over the minds 
of men, had confined exclusively to Rlicims, 
for several successive ages, the ceremony of 
consecrating the French kings } the vial which 
contained the sacred oil used in anointing them, 
bein^ preserved in that city. Charles the 
Seventh had been thus triumphantly conducted 
to Rheims by the Maid of Orleans, when die 

< Dt ThMi voLai. p. loy^iaj. Chrao. Nov. toL ii, p. ijt^ 
«;(.; uidfoLUL p. ijj— jie. HeMni7,*«Lz. p,i-_j. Darila,' 
p. 1164— 19U> Jour. d'Henrjr IV.i vA. i. p. t^ A>Ot and p- *i% 
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•spelled the English from so large a portioii 0^ c H A P. 
Frmce, early in the preceding century. But ^ ^ ^' 
at the place still adhered pertinaciously to " the ij^ 
League," it became iadispensable to select «»*'•'»• 
some other city for the celebration of the solem- 
nity. After loatufe deliberation, Chartres was 
ultimately preferred ; and a vial whose origin 
vas DO Iam luperaiUural in the popular estima- 
tioD, as well as the virtues attributed to it 
equally miraculous, being obtained from the 
abbey of Marmoutier near Tour*, the cere- 
mony was soon afterwards performed with all 
the niagniGcence becoming the occasion. ^ 

Undermined by internal diaaffiictioo, and ^^ 
attadced by external force, the Duke of May- 
enae began to experience in iti utmost extent* 
tbe instability of fortune. All his cxertioM* 
thoi^h aided by the largaases of Spain, and 
supported by a foreign garriam composed of 
Walloons, Neapolitans, and Germans, whom he 
introduced into Farii; could not sustain his 
declining cause, nor long protract the suU 
miisioa of the capital to ita lawful sovereign. 
Repeatedly warned that Brisiac, the new go- 
verew, waa already negociating to deliver ii{> 
. tbe place to Henry, he dcepiaed or neglected 
tbe admonitaoo. His presence, by imposJng 
some rertratnt on the loyal part of the iohabi- 
taots, prevented during a considerable time any 
^en insurrection against bit authority. But» 



' Chraii.NoT.inl.iiL p.^!? — 331. De Tlwaj vol. xi 
— 1»9. Joor. d'Hin. IV., mL i. p. no— 93» 
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c H A P. no scwnerhad the necessity of concerting the 
"* operations of the approaching campaign, com- 
pelled hin^ to quit the metropolis than his ab- 
ice facilitated its surrender. The enterpj-iao 
was nevertheless arduous, dangerous, and- un- 
certain in its result. Brissac, surrounded by 
spies, who watched all his motions with jealous 
suspicion, and whose vigilance no dissimulation 
Could circumvent, found himself long un- 
able to accomplish the object. The Duke of 
Feria and his - colleagues retained, by con- 
tinual distributions of money, a great number 
of adherents among the inferior classes -of 
th« people, who were devoted to Philip tiie 
Second^ That monarch was not less zealously , 
aided by the Cardinablegate, . by £be declama- 
tiens^of the ecclesiastics, arid by. the remains 
of the powerful faction ' of the *' Sixteen,'* 
, which body Had been humbled, but not extin- 
guished, by the Duke t^ Mayenne. ' 
BriMic In defiance of these- impediments, Brissac 

tlrtKing!* Staving previously stipulated for the preserva- 
tion of all the municipal privileges of the ca- 
pital, for the pardon and oblivion , of. every 
o6^nce committed against the late, or the pre- 
sent government, and for. the unmolested re- 
. treat of the foreign troops stationed in Paris ; 
agreed to admit the royal forces into the place. 
Henry, induced not more by the natural placa- 
bility of his character, than by policy, to -pre- 
vent the effusion of blood, and the inevitable 

■ Da^rib, p. i>Bo. Hcurajri vcL x. p- 7, S. Otmi. Npr. 
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pillage of the metropolis which must have fol- chap. 
lowed its capture ; readily consented . to every ^_I^1 . 
demand. The only remaining difiBculty con- ij,,, 
sisted in concealing the design till the moment 
of its execution', and in lulling asleep the ap- 
prehensions of those persons who were in- 
terested to betray,. or to oppose the measure. 
Having communicated his intention to such 
members of the parliament of Paris, as he 
knew to be devoted to the crown, and on whose 
co-operation he could confide } a day'was fixed 
by Brissac, for opening the gates. Henry, Royti 
favoured by the night, having advanced at the ^'°°v^ 
bead of his army, appeared in the suburbs. 
The wise precautions embraced by the Go- 
verDor, for securing the completion of 'his pro- 
ject, were aided by the interposition of fortune. 
Before any measures for opposing by force the 
entry of the King, could be concerted or exe- 
cuted on the part of the Spaniards ; the troops 
which had silently, entered Paris, seizing on the 
principal avenues, rendered themselves masters 
of tbe arsenal, the Louvre, and the bridges nd Mw. 
across the Seine. Scarcely any attempt at re-. 
sistance was made, except by a body of German 
Landsqnenets, whom Marshal Matignon having 
caused to be attacked, put to the sword. The 
Neapolitans and Walloons remained motionless 
in their -quarters, passive spectators of so va^t 
and important a transaction, as the transfer of the 
capital from ** the League," to a new master. 

In the midst of this extraordinary scene, Entruxw 
which resembM rather the peaceful spectacle of Hmry 

of »"■"*• 
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c H A P. of a triumphal entry, than the reduction of « 
IT- rebellious metropolis} Henry advancing, waa 
1J04. ^^^' ^y Bri»sac, who presented him the keys 
of Paris. He was rewarded with almost every 
mark of favor or gratitude, which so distin- 
guished a service merited from the sovereign. 
That prince continuing his progress, tlirough 
an immense multitude of astonished and loyal 
inhabitants, who rent the air with aGcIamatiom; 
proceeded strait to the cathedral of " Notre 
Dame," in order to return his acknowledge- 
ments to Heaven, for the signal protection ex> 
tended towards him on so memorable an occa- 
sion. We cannot help being reminded, while 
we peruse these facts, that events, precisely si- 
milar, have recently been performed In the same 
city. At the end of two hundred and twenty 
years, the seventh descendant in the male line 
from Henry the Fourth, has entered Paris amidst 
even louder testimonies of national joy than his 
ancestor received ; after having extinguished a 
monster more cruel, more perfidious, and more 
sanguinary than «• the League." So perfect 
a coincidence of events may well justify the 
assertion, that history forms only a perpetual 
repetition of the same images, presented to our 
view in different ages of the earth. 

Such were the wise regulations adopted by 
Henry, for the preservation of public tranquil- 
lity, and such the exactitude with which tliey 
were pursued, that no popular commotion, nor 
act of violence took place. Attentive not only 
to the positive obligations of liofKH* and treaty^ 

but 
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but to the finer attentions of ootfrtesy and gal- chap. 
lantry, he »ent to assure the Papal legate, as .^'_, 
well as the Duchesses of Nemours and Mont- ts9*- 
peDsier^ that their persons and property re- 
mained under his. immediate safeguard. The 
citizens, recovering from their apprehensions, 
and no longer actuated by the dread of being 
' expoEied to the fury of a licentio^us soldiery, re- 
sumed their ordinary empt<5yDicnts: vhile Paris 
exhibited in the course of the same day, the 
singular contrast of a place entered by hostile 
fivces, and of a peaceful, well ordeied city. 
The dismission of tlie Spanish ministers and DimuMQa 
ttoops appeared still wanting, in order to com- ^^^^ 
plete the splendor, as well as to guarantee the troche 
solidity of the acquisition. Immediate intima- 
tion was therefore conveyed on the part of the 
King, to the Duke of Feria, assuring him that 
no obstacle should be opposed to his evacua- 
tion of the metropolis, with the forces under 
his command ; adding that their march should 
be unmolested while traversing the French pro- 
vinces, to the frontiers of Flanders. Intelli- 
gence 80 pleasing, was gladly received by t^bi- 
Up's general, who in consequence . began his 
retreat on the afternoon of the same day ; 
Henry being present in person when the Spa. 
niards, to the number of three thousand, passed 
out of the gate ai St. Denis. Sahiting them 
with his accustomed courtesy, he charged the 
Duke of Feria to carry his recommendatieni 
to the Catholic King ; but he accompanied the 
com[^iment with his injuncions to that com- 
mander. 
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CHAP, maoder, to return no more to Paris. A cir- 
^_ ^ '_^ j cumstance more flattering to the French sove- 
ij»i- ^^^S"* *^' more humiliating to the Spanish mo- 
narch, could not have been presented to the 
view of the two nations. " 
Butikrnir- l^u Boufg, who Commanded in the Bastile, 
"motd. exliibited an example of fidelity and adherence 
to the Duke of Mayeone, rare in that age, by 
refusing either to surrender, or to sell, the 
fortress entrusted to his care. He even made 
some preparations for resistance; but, con- 
scious that lie could neither long defend him- 
self, nor expect to be succoured by his friends, 
be capitulated afler a few days, on hpnorable 
terms. The castle of Vincennes, situate in the 
immediate vicinity of Paris, followed the ex- 
ample": a castle rendered memorable during the 
late revolutionary history of France, by one of 
the most ** foul and midnight murders" ever 
perpetrated in the person of a prince, since the 
similar acts of blood attributed to Richard the 
Third among us, more than, three centuries 
ago. Henry, by so rapid and fortunate a se- 
ries of events, thus become master of the ca- 
pital, lost not an instant in endeavouring to re- 
store tranquillity, to revive the obedience due 
to the laws, and to obliterate the memory of 
]mst transactions. Near five years had elapsed 
since the flight of his predecessor from Pans, 

"■ Joor. d'Hency IV^ m1. L p. *xy — 117.: ind torn. U. p. ir— j, 
SoUfi voL i. p. i3t — 140. De TliaU) vtA. xU, p. 138— F4a. 
D«^ p. taSo — 1*84. Outa. Not. nd, tii. p. 334 — 343. Me- 
zeny, ™i. x. p. S — 11. V^Autipii, Ukt. Umt. toL liL p. 3«f— 337. 
~ ■ Chroii.Novtii.Tol.ui. p.34i,utdp.343)344. 
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duripg which period of time that metropolis chap. 
bad. remained a prey to all the caJamitiea inae- ^ ^' _ ^ 
parable from a state of insurrection. Henry i^^f. 
himself, a fugitive, pros'cribed by his own sove- 
reign, pursued by the armies of the crown, and 
escommunicated by successive popes ; had not- 
beheld the French capital, except as an enemy 
laying siege to the place, during the long space 
of eighteen years. His descendant, Louis the 
Eighteenth, still more severely persecuted by 
the foreign tyrant, who occupied his throne; 
has witnessed the revolution of three-and-twenty 
summers passed in exile, amidst perpetual dan- 
gers, since his escape from Paris in 1791, down 
to the period of his restoration. The parlia- ifattorA. 
ment, which had given many proofs of loyalty, ^?^''*t_ 
even under the most adverse circumstances,- 
-and which had suffered severely from the ty- 
ranny of the " Council of sixteen ;'.' was re- 
established by Henry in its authority, privileges, 
and jurisdiction. His generosity induced him 
to allow the edict to be carried into immediate 
execution, without waiting for the return of 
the fugitive members who having followed his 
fortune, held their deliberations at Tours, ever 
aince the insurrection of the Parisians under 
the preceding reign. Grateful for so distia- 
' guished a mark of royal favour, the parliament 
repaid it by adopting the strongest resolutions, 
declaratory of their abhorrence and detestation 
of the proceedings of " the League." Having 3<xi>M«r. 
expressly revoked and annulled the powers del«- 
gated'to theDuke of- lifayenne, a^ **Xieutenant- 
general 
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Chap, general of the crown j" they enjoined him, on 
IV. pain of-treason, to acknowledge Henry the 
,j,4. Fourth for his lawful tovereign ; abolishing 
every act of the pretended assembly of the 
States General, as the criminal machinations of 
rebels devoted to the court of Madrid.' 
Act of in- These resolutions had been preceded by an 
demiwty edict of amnesty and indemnity to the Pari- 
lition. sians, couched in the most -comprehensive 
terms, including the pardon or remission of 
every fault committed 1^ them since the com- 
mencement of the troubles. Henry's magnani- 
mity disdained to punish even the ecclesiastics 
accused of exciting Barriere to asassinate 
him i whom he permitted to withdraw umno* 
lested, under the protection of the Cardinal- 
legate**. Such nevertheless remained the im- 
potent and inextinguishable enmity of many of 
the zealous preachers of **' the League," that 
even the ruin of their party, and the terror of 
immediate punishment, could not impose a 
restraint on their conduct. Continuing to 
declaim against the King, to refuse absolution 
to such individuals as acknowledged his title, 
and to excite the people anew to sedition ; it 
Mewmt* became necessary to embrace some measure 
^^ for the suppression of an evil, which, in a 
tnnqoii- metropolis recently subjected, among minds 
^''^' susceptible of the most violent impressions. 



" Oe Tbou, wL xxi, p. 145— T4S> Chron. Noven, *ol, iii. p. 34J 
' DeTlKni,Td>xii p. I4i. Jonr. d'Hcnry IV^ voUi. tnakii. 
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might be productive of fresh commotions. Or. chap. 
den were therefore issued, and billets delivered, . ^', 
to shoot 6&y of the most intractable partizans i^^ 
of Spain and *' the League^" enjoining them to 
quit the city without delay. Yet in this sin^e 
violation, if such it can with propriety be 
termed, of the artides stipulated on the part of 
BrisMC before he delivered up ttte capit^ i the . 
utmost attention to the safety and protection 
' of every individual, was observed on the part 
of the government Being furnished with pass- - 
. ports, they were preserved from violence, and 
admitted either to take the oaths of allegiance 
. and sobmistioD ; or in case of refusal, allowed 
to retire to their own houses. Excited by the iidApta. 
example of the parliament, the university <£ 
Paris having convoked its members, adopted 
resolutions calculated to allay the scruples of 
the timid and the bigotted ; many of which de- 
scription o£ men hesitated to acknowledge the 
legitimacy of the King's title, while he re* 
maxned unabsolved from the Papal censures. ^ 

Hie tide which had ran for several years t^di^ni, 
■with irresistible impetuosity, in favour of re- ][|^^ 
bellion ; now flowed with equal violence, in an hn. fix- 
oppoHte direction. Rouen, together with several ^^'"'^• 
other considerable places in Normandy, returned 
to the obedience of the crown. Villars, who bad 
signalized himself by his long and successful 
defence of tlut city, having treated for its sob- 

4 Jour.d'Henry IV.r voL i> p. ti6 — 330. Mtztnyi vol. z. p. is. 
S« TkaBt ^oL sii. pk i44t i45» ■Bdp.i5rii;i. Qiron. Nor.nlt- lil> 
p■3^7-~349• Daw!», p. i«Sj., 
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CHAP, mission ; obtained from Hen'ry almokt every 
IV- concession or donation, which his avidity mi 
jjat. ambition could dictate. In addition to a pro< 
digious sum of ready money, pensions, and 
employments, was added the importiuit> and 
honorable charge of Admiral of France '. As 
it became necessary for the King, however 
reluctantly, to deprive Biron of that high office, 
on whom it had been previously conferred ; 
Henry endeavoured to soflen so unpalatable' 
a measure, by raising him to the supreme rank 
of Marshal, as well as by the most liberal testi* 
monies of affection and confidence. But, the 
^ wound inflicted, was incurable ; and the r& 

sentment to which it unhappily gave birth in a 
high spirited, indignant mind, was eventually 
productive of the ^most fatal consequences. 
Biron conceiving his ser\ ices repaid with neglect 
or ingratitude, listened to the suggestions made 
by the emissaries of Spain, excited convulsions 
in tbe state, and became finally the victim of 
bis own treasonable practices. Even in those 
portions of France where the authority and 
influence of the princes of Lorrain had been 
most acknowledged, a spirit of reviving loyalty 
I disclosed itself. Abbeville, a principal city <^ 
Picardy, in defiance of the Duke of Aumale, 
sent a deputation to the King, imploring pardon 
for their rebellion, in Champagne, though that 
province was under the Duke of Guise's ira- 



, ' Sultf, *aL i. p. 119— ijS, aoUp, I4D'..>i44. I>a.TiU«>p.t*ie. 
ChroD. Not. vol. iii. p-3j6 — 3jS. 
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mediate government j Troyes, the capital, after chap. 
having expelled tlie Piinee of Joinville his bro- , '^- ^ 
tiler, invited the royal troops to repair to their 1,94. 
assistance. The Duke of Elboeuf, first of aU 
the princes of the family of Lorrjin, having 
made his private submissions to Henry, was re- 
warded with the government of Poitiers. Many and of 
inferior cities in every part of France, throw- *^ 
ing off their subjection to " the League," 
eagerly sought to merit forgiveness, by a prompt 
return to their duty.' 

The Duke of Mayenne, when from the pres- m«miik< 
sure of circumstances he quitted Paris, having "^Miy- 
repaired to Bar le Due, a city situate in the do- 
minions of the Duke of Lorrain ; a conference 
there took place between him and titat Prince, 
respecting the measures proper to be embraced 
in the declining state of their common a^irs. 
During a tumultuous and discordant consulta- 
tton, at which the Duke of Aumale assisted, no 
resolution of energy was embraced for their com- 
mon defence or safety. The natural irresolution 
characteristic of Mayenne, acquired strength 
by the disagreement of his allies: while on 
one band, the Duke of Lorrain inclined to 
negotiate a peace with the King of France; 
on the other, the Duke of Aumale, impla- 
cable as well as desperate, proposed to ad- 
mit tbe Spaniards into the city of Amiens, 
and to renounce his native or adopted country, 
by submitting unconditionally to Philip tbe 

■ DavQiip.i 190,1 i9i> Chroo. Not. Totiii. p.35S,jj9- De 
ThoUf vol xn. p. i;a— IJ4. 
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c H A P. Second '. Placed in this erabari;a3sing situa- 
^_}^' , tion, having only the choice of evils, Mayenae, 
ij94. after a short conference with Count Mansfeldt, 
commaDder of the Spanish forces, determined 
to visit Brussels in person. The government 
of the liOW Countries had been recently con- 
ferred by the Catholic King, on the Arch-duke 
Ernest, whose election he had vainly attempted 
to procure to the French throne. Desirous of 
justifying himself from the imputations laid to 
his charge by the embassadors of Spain, and 
of concerting at the same time in person the 
^R?*"* op^''*tio"8 of the approaching campaign ; the 
Mb. Duke of Mayenne ventured to entrust himself 

to the good faith of the new governor of the 
Netherlands. Ernest received him with eveiy 
external demonstration of respect and confi- 
dence. But, the Duke of Feria and his col-- 
leagues, irritated at the impediments which, in 
his public capacity, of " Lieutenant-general of 
the crown," he had opposed to the choice of 
the Infanta as Queen ; strenuously urged the 
expediency of seizing his person, and even of 
punishing him as a traitor. So perfidious a 
counsel was notwithstanding rejected by the 
Arch-duke, without hesitation. Conscious that 
such a breach of public faith, if committed 
against a Prince who had voluntarily confided 
himself to the national honor, must produce 
the most injurious consequences to the crown 
of Spain, incense the other branches of the 

* Daril*! p. IS91, 11^ - 
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family of Lorrain, alienate the adherents of C H A P. 
Majenne firom Philip, and precipitate the de- ^ ^^' ., t 
etruction of " the League," Ernest embraced ts9*- 
an opposite line of conduct. " 

The reduction, or rather subiatssion of the Po«hion of 
metropolis to Henry the Fourth, which event ^^ 
bad been followed by the return of Lyons, 
Orleans, Rouen, and bo many other cities, to 
bis obedience^ rendered nevertheless expedient 
the adoption of a new systenr for the future pro- 
secution of the war. No rational hopes of ele- 
vating Clara Isabella to the throne of France, 
were any longer nourished by the enemy ; nor 
could it now be expected, that the sceptre 
Vould pass from the Capetian dynasty, into a 
branch of the house of Austria. Sut, the king- 
dom which Philip had vainly laboured to ac- 
quire, or at least to dismember and destroy, he 
might still be able to diminish and to weaken { 
since the party with which he acted, though en- 
feebled, jwas not by any means extinct. Henry 
continuing likewise unabsolved from the sen- 
tence of excommunication I the court of Rome, 
attentive to the events of the war, would un- 
questionably regulate its conduct towards him, 
by that Prince's ultimate good, or ill success. 
Burgundy remained firm in its adherence to - 
the Duke <^ Mayenoe, while Brittany was sub- 
jected in a great measure to the dominion of 
the Duke of Mercceur. Philip had even ob- 
tained possesuon of the two most valuable and 

> DiThout vsLxii. p.tio,aii. Mtenf, y^x.f.tt. Dtf 
vibf p. 130I1 1301. Kmmn dc lUewm, vaLxii. {byio^lj- 
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C H A P. cqmmercial ports in tlie latter province. Bla> 
^y ^ vet, constructed on the southern coast, better 
1J94. known in the present century by the name 
of Port I'Orient, was garrisoned by Don John 
d'Aquila, who had under his command. Tour 
thousand veteran Spaniards. Crodon, situate 
in the immediate vicinity of Brest, the har- 
hour of which place it completely blocked ; 
was a' fort already far advanced in its construc- 
tion, situated upon a craggy and almost in> 
sulated rock, overhanging, the sea. The ad- 
vantages which Spain must derive from her 
po^ession of two such fortresses, and the inte- 
rest which England, as well as France, must 
feel in Philip's ejection from Brittany, could 
not admit of a doubt. ' Elizabeth, who only six 
. years earlier, had seen " the invincible Ar- 
mada" invade her shores, still dreaded the 
power of her inveterate foe. Henry had rea- 
son to contemplate him with even greater ap- 
prehension. If to his present acquisitions, 
the Cathohc King could join the two contigu- 
ous provinces of Picardy and Champagne, he 
might still be regarded as the arbiter of the 
French monarchy, since he could at pleasure 
invade abd overrun the kingdom on its'most ' 
vulnerable quarter. * 
Pbn far In consequence of these facts, orders were 
^^ sent from the cabinet of Madrid, to the Arch- 
„„, em- duke, enjoining him to march a body of forces 
^^ by into Picardy, with which he might endeavour 

. ■ De ThoD, ytA. xii. p. 310, 311. Heseray, »ol. xa. p. it, «3'_ 
Dknb* p.1193— J»9fc ud p.iiti, 1313. 
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to gain possession of the most important places chap. 
on that exposed frontier. Mansfeldt, at the 'V' 
head of ten thousand infantry, and a thousand jj^^_ 
cavalry, accompanied by the Duke of Aumate, 
having instantly entered France, sat down be> 
fore the small fortress of La Capelle. Henry 9''> **»?• 
no sooner received intelligence of the irruption 
of the Spaniards into his dominions, than 
quitting Paris, he hastened to its relief; but 
before he could arrive in its vicinity, the town 
had already surrendered. Anxious to repair the 
loss, and unable to force Mansfeldt to hazard a 
general engagement, he formed the siege of 
Laon ; a city which from its position on tlie »5ti» M»y. 
summit of a mountain, was then considered as ^^'*' 
one of the strongest places in the kingdom,- Laon. 
and which has acquired great celebrity during 
the recent campaign of 1814. The Duke of 
Mayenne, who had lefl in it his second son, 
the Coiint de Sommerive, bad removed thither, 
as to a place of security, his most valuable 
effects. Nor could it be denied that the en- 
terprize partook in some -measure of temerity, 
when it was considered that Henry might be 
assailed in his camp, by the united forces of 
Spain and of " the League." It required all 
tbd vigilance' of the King, aided by the mili- 
tary talents of Biron, and the courage of the 
French nobility, who crouded to the royal 
standard, in order to overcome the resistance 
made by the besieged. .The allied army, led by 
Mansfeldt and Mayenne, having advanced to 
succour Laijn, exerted the most desperate 
- efforts to throw provisions into the city. But, 
03 the 
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CHAP, the loss of one of their principal convoye, 

^^ ^ 1^ , where a considerable body of Spaniards wis 
IJ94. put to the sword, necessitated the confederates 

Eflbrti of t(, retire. In efl^ectine their retreat before a 

th« Siuiu- , ? , 

ardi, to ra- victonous enemy, which was not unaccom- 

lieiethe panied with danger; the eminent military 
abilities of the Duke of Mayenne,' over which 

tdthJune. j.j,g defeats sustained at Ivry and at Arques, 
had thrown a shade, were conspicuously and 
beneficially displayed. Covering the rear from 
insult, he exposed bis person like a private sol- 
dier, while he performed the ofBce of an expe- 
rienced commander, and extorted applauses 

^J^ from Henry himseltl Ladn, abandoned to its 
fate, continued nevertheless to make a long and 

aad Jufy. desperate resistance ; nor did it surrender, till 
DO hopes remained of relief arriving from any 
quarter. The King granted to the garrison, 
the most honorable conditions. ^ 

Terrified by the success of the royal arms, 
and anxious to avert a similar fate from tbem* . 
selves, the inhabitants of the principal cities of 

August, picardy, sent to offer their submissions. Even 
the presence, sustained by the remonstrances of 
the Dukes of Mayenne and of Aumale, could 
not prevent the revolt of Amiens from their 

Stptember. party. Noyon was taken by the King, ai^er 
a short siege. Beauvais voluntarily returned 
to its allegiance; and after a victorious cam- 
paign, Henry repairing to Paris, was received 
with testimonies of joy and affection. His pre- 

' Sallft*ol.i. p.t4S>*i>dp. ijj— ifo. O'AwbigB^ Hkt. UniT. 
ToL iii. p. 34>~-]4J- Divib> p. 1^03—1311. Oe liiou, voL xii. 
p. sli— 189. Chriiii.No*. *oI.iii. p.jti(H— 344. 
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irence had become requisite in the capital, chap. 
where the remaining adherents of Spain and iv. 
of Mayenne, secretly aided by the disconteotcd 
amonjg his own courtiers, and openly encou- 
raged by Biron, who bad never forgiven the 
injury done bim by Henry's resumption of 
the dignity of admiral ; seamed to menace a 
dangerous fermentation*. The death of the Death of 
Cardinal of Bourbon, which took place in the ^j ^^' 
full vigor of his age and faculties j whose name Bourbon, 
still served to perpetuate a faction in the state, 
and whose ambition, if aided by circumstances, 
might have led him to enterprises of a criminal 
nature ; proved highly favorable to the conti- 
nuance of tranquillity. A prince of so danger* 
ous a character, could have been little regretted 
by the King; and his numerous ecclesiastical 
preferments, which remained at the disposal of 
^e crown, enabled Henry to reward the ser- 
vices of his adherents, or to purchase the sub- 
mission of those with whom he was engaged in 
negotiations. * 

During the progress of these events, the Duke second 
of Mayenne repairing again to Brussels, endea- J^'^ 
voured to support his declining fcMtune, by tuB^dk 
making new conventions with the ministers of 
Philip. Deserted by his own party, accused by 
the embassadors of Spain with betraying th« 
common cause, and feebly supported by the 
Arch-duke ; he was reduced to the humiliating 

■ Mtattty, toI. X. p. 19, 10. 

• D» Thou, rol.xJL p. a77t a78. Jour. iftnajIV., tdI.L 
ton. B- p-31t JS' SnUfi voLi. p. 150—151, utd p.i7i> i70> 
Chnn.NoT. to), iii. p. 40}* 
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"c H A P. necessity of justifying his conduct to the court: 
y^ ^l^^ of Madrid. Tho* encouraged to open a treaty 
IJ94. with Henry, whose magnauimity and clemency' 
he well knew; his characteristic indecisrony 
added to some faint and fallacious hopes of re- 
trieving his affairs, prevented him from as yet 
embracing so salutary a measure. It was at 
length determined in the Arch-duke's council, 
to make the dutchy of Burgundy the theatre 
. of war ; a province where Mayenne's personal 
influence was great, and all the principal cities 
of which, might be considered as at his devo- 
tion. As the vicinity of the' Omnty of Bur- 
gundy, or Franche Cornt^, which then consti- 
tuted a part of the Spanish dominions, might 
likewise greatly facilitate the entry of a foreign 
army on that side of France ; it was supposed,' 
not without reason; that Henry, if vigorously 
attacked . at the same time, in two quarters so 
widely separated, would be unable to make an 
effectual resistance. But, such had become the 
general consternation or defection among the 
component members of " the League," that 
the union could no longer be perpetuated, ex- 
cept by the operation of violence and terror, 
Defecdon Macon, Auxerre, and other cities of Burgun- 
A^h^ dy, expelled their garrisons: Dijon, capital 
Jthe of the province, prepared to follow the ex- 
i^tgw." ample ; only the personal appearance of the 
Duke of Mayenne, at the head of a body 
of cavalry, having prevented the submission 
of the inhabitants to the crown. He was 
- even compelled to recur to acts of severity 

and 
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and punishment, in order to deter them from chap. 
new' attempts of a similar nature. Some of ti>e J ^ - 
magistrates having been put to death by his ,,,,. 
express command, the most jealous precautions ^ 
were used to retain the inferior citizens in sub- 
' jection. A cause which stood in need of such 
support, was evidently hastening toits dissolu- 
tion. '* 

.While on the northern and eastern frontier, H<»tiiitiei 
so many great transactions took place, the ">B'"'- 
more remote provinces were not exempt from ''' 
the calamities of civil war. In Brittany, where 
Marshal d'Aumont was opposed to the Duke 
of Mercceur, and to Don John d'Aquila; if the 
trofops of " the League" had acted in concert 
with those of Spain, their superiority to the 
royal forces must have beome indisputable. 
But their mutual, distrust, which approached 
to «nmity, enabled d'Aumont, after taking the 
townof Morlaix, to push further his advantages. 
Being reinforced by a body of English, whom 
Elizabeth, the steady ally of Henry, and the 
unalterable enemy of Philip, had sent over to 
dittany, under the command of Sir Johil Nor- 
riB;.he determined to form the siege of Crodon. D'Aunwm 
This fortress, intended by the court of Madrid •ay»«i*ge 
to bridle the refractory spirit of the Bretons, '* '^T'*^ 
and which from its position commanded the . 
entrance of the harbour of Brest} though not 
completed, was nevertheless capable of making 
a long defence. Praxede, a Spanish officer of 

" Chroo. Nov- vol. iti. p. 4IJ — 4»9' MeMray, toL z. p. a;, aS. 
DeTfaoD, ToLxii, p.jjj — jjS. DjiTUa,p.iji8 — ij»o. 
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CHAP, approved capacity, sustained by three hundred 

'^- of his countrymen, who were furnished with 

1594. every requisite for sustaioing an attack, 

having been placed in the fort, proved himself 

deserving the confidence reposed in liis valor 

and skill. The autuoinal season proved un- 

iavorable to the besiegers, who laboured under 

numerous impediments *, and only tlie junction 

of the Duke of Mercceur with Aquila was 

wanting, in order to have compelled the Royal- . 

ists to raise the siege. Even when hopeless of 

relief, and sustained by his own courage alone, 

Praxede exerted the most heroic efforts for 

preserving so valuable an acquisition to the 

iTtliNoT. crown of Spain. His troops, animated with 

It u taken jjj^ gantfe Spirit, having refused to capitulate or 

by itorm. '^ ' ° ■ , , ■ 

even to demand quarter, perished almost to the 
last man, when the victorious soldiers of D''Au- 
mont entered the place. Nor was the capture 
effected without a prodigious e£fusion of blood, 
on the part of the conquerors. Frobisher, so 
celebrated in the naval annals of England, was 
killed in the breach ; and Elizabeth, menaced 
with new invasions in her own dominions by 
Philip, shortly afterwards recalled her forces 
from France. The fort of Crodon was in. 
stantly demolished by the Bretons: but that 
important and commercial province did not 
effect its entire- emancipation from the Span* 
isb power, for several years subsequent to 
these events; and Spain retained the port of 
Blavet, till tlie final accommodation con< 
eluded 
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eluded between the two crowns, at the treaty chap. 
ofVervins. * f^- ^ 

At the south east extremity of the kingdotn, ,j^. 
on the shore of the Mediterranean, Marseilles Affwrtof 
continued to maintain itself in a state of avowed 
revolt; and that commercial city, always de- 
mocratic in its character, like the Greeks from 
whom they sprung, seemed to meditate the 
design of erecting itself into a species of repub- 
lic governed by Duumvirs, under the protec- 
tion of Spain. On the other hand, the Duke 
of Epernon, whose insolence and despotism had 
rendered him odious to the inhabitants of Pro- 
vence, scarcely deigned to observe the forms 
of submission or respect towards the crown. 
The ambiguity of his political conduct, and 
the tyranny of his administration, equally 
impelled Henry to desire his removal from the 
government of so important a province. But its 
distance from the capita], together with the un- 
confirmed state of the royal authority over the 
great nobility, during a period of civil commo- 
tion, — these considerations imposed restraints 
on the King, who did not venture to adopt a mea- 
sure, at once difficult and uncertain in the exe- 
cution. Marshal Montmorency, who had been 
recently raised to the dignity of Constable of 
France j which high office had remained vacant 
during seven-and-lwenty years, ever since the 
death of his father Anne de Montmorency, 

' DftvUa, p. 1311 — IJ17. Hume, Hirt. of England, ToUr.p.j 74. 
Dt ThM, ToLnL p. joj— J17. Chnn. Nw. ToLiti. p.414 . 
Mtaa*f, nL x. p. la, aj. 
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CHAP, kilted at the battle of St. Denis ; was therefore 
^ ^'^' ^ commissioned, after hearing the complaints of 
IJ94. the parliament and people of Aix, finally to ar- 
bitrate between them and Epernon. Various 
causes of delay nevertheless interposing to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the object intended, 
secret orders were issued to Lesdiguieres, who. 
commanded the royal forces in Dauphin^, au-- 
thorizing him to expel Epernon by violence. 
Lwidgui. Lesdignieres therefore passing the river Du- 
p^**" ranee, at the head of a body of troops, entered 
Epernon. ProVcDce } and after an indecisive action, re- 
duced his adversary to renounce possession of 
tlie fort which be had recently constructed, for 
the purpose of holding in subjection the city of 
Aix. The tort itself was soon afterwards de-' 
molished by'the inhabitants themselves, indig-. 
nant at the treatment which they had received 
from their governor, and indirectly encouraged 
by the General of the crown ''. Having restored 
a degree of temporary calm to Provence, he re- 
turned back into Dauphine; where Charles Ema- 
nuel, Duke of Savoy, always active and vigilant, 
. ' had availed himself of Lesdiguieres' absence. 
Wirwiih Reinforced by a number of German and Mi- 
laneze troops, the Duke laid siege to Briqueras; 
a frontier 'place, the vicinity of which to Turin, 
renderfd it peculiarly capable of annoying bis. 
subjects, and even of endangering his capital. 
»3d Oct. The fort surrendered after a vigorous resist- 
ance ; and the approach of winter incapacitated 

* Vie d'Epeoion, vol. ii. p. 6i — 99. De Thoaivol. xii. p. 317— 
3*3. Vie de L«riJguiere», p. 145—151. Davilai p. 1397 — ^SJO* 
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Lesdiguieres from making any effectual exer- chap. 
tions, for retrieving so important a loss. ' <v. 

Wearied with a war which equally exhausted ,,0^, 
his dominions and drained his resources, the ?«»<:« wM» 
Duke of Lorrain having negotiated a separate J^^"" 
peace with the King of France, entered into an rain, 
ofiensive treaty of aiiiance with him; or at least "**^'™- 
permitted his troops to fight under the French 
banners, against Spain ^ The Duke of Guise 
himself, renouncing the expectation of a chi- 
merical crown which he could never hope to 
realize, and ill supported by the Spaniards, 
sought an occasion of submitting to his legiti- 
mate sovereign. He was stimulated to the 
measure, by the' exhortations 6f his nearest re- 
lations, the Duchesses of Nemours and Mont- 
pensier ; by the personal alienation which sub- 
sisted between him and his uncle, the Duke of 
Mayenne ; and by the embarrassed state of 
his affairs. The cities of Champagne which 
' stili adhered to him, were held by a very preca- 
rious tenure; and he had only obtained recent 
possession of Rheims itself, in consequence of 
the commission of a crime. St. Pol, a soldier 
of fortune, who during the troubles of " the 
Iieague," being originally aided by the pro- 
tection of the late Duke of Guise assassinated 
at Blois, had risen to a high degree of civil and 
military consideration ; profiting of the iibpri- 

* Gukhenon, Hilt, de Sivoye, vol.i. p. 747—749, ^edeL«i- 
dig.p.tji — IJ4- DiTila, p. 1330,1331. De Thou, toI. xii. 
p-3>4 — 3IT- Oirttiu Nov. rol. iii, p.44r)44t. 

' Cbron. NoY. voL iii. p. 407 — 410. De Tlou, vol, xii. p. 3441 
345. Mcztnj) tol. X. p. 15, »6. Md p. 30, 31. 
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CHAP, sonment of the young Duke, rendered himseTf 
^__"^;_^ almost absolute and independant throughout 
1594. the province of Champagne. Rheims being oc- 
cupied hy a numerous garrison, partly composed 
of Spaniards, which was entirely at his devotion ; 
it became necessary either to put him to death, 
or to renounce all expectation of recovering the 
place. Under these circumstances,, the Duke 
did not hesitate to commit so foul an act with his 
own hand, and to become the executioner of 
St. Pol, whom he ran through the body with a 
Submi*- sword. Even after the perpetration of such a 
^^ J ' crime, he did not the less obtain from the neces- 
Gabe. sitics of Henry, the most favorable terms ; in- 
ajth Not. (.!„ jj^g ^n obHvion of every o^nce j a vast sum 
for the liquidation of his own, and his father's 
debts, originally contracted in the cause of re- 
bellion ; and ultimately, the government of Pro- 
vence, in exchange or in compensation for that 
of Champagne. He could scarcely have dictated 
better condiUons, if he had proved victorious ; 
and Henry was too well justified in the com- 
plaint which sometimes involuntarily esc^ied 
him, that " he had been compelled to purchase 
'■* from rebels, the possession of his own do- 
** minions" '. Louis the Eighteenth might not 
; without reason utter a similar exclamation at 
the present day. 

The King, after having renewed the edict of 
Poitiers in favor of his Protestant subjects, re- 

■ Jour. d'Hm. IV4 voLi. torn. ii. p.;. DaTiU, p.issii tjit. 
Meieraj, toLz. p. s^i;. Chmn. Nov. vol. iii. p.411— 4ii- 
DcThoUf Td.xiL p. ^oo— 301. Sullf, vol. L p. 176— i)o> uid 
p. lis- 

paired 
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paired again without delay to the frontiers, wliere chap. 
the advanced season of the year, and the rigors nr. 
of winter, could not suspend the operations of ' "' 
war. Conscious that he must henceforth meet 
the whole shock of the Spanish monarchy, and 
that Philip, who had hitherto acted only as an 
auxiliary of*' the League," the pretended cham- 
pion of the Catholic religion, would assail him 
with all his forces ; Henry prepared to support 
the impending contest. Yet anxious if possible ,,[), d^ 
to avert so dangerous a conflict,, he addressed Hmiyad. 
letters to the states and cities both of Haynault j^^,o 
and of Artois, exhorting them to induce the thcFiem. 
King of Spain to withdraw his forces from the ""^ 
French territories ; menacing them at the same 
time, with rendering their country the theatre 
of hostilities, if the court of Madrid should per- 
sist in its measures ". No reply whatever was 
made to these denunciations, either on the part 
of the Arch-duke, or from the states; and 
Henry returning to Paris, narrowly escaped a 
danger more formidable than any external attack 
of Spain, or of his rebellious subjects in the field. 
A youth, named John Chatel, who had not 
completed his nineteenth year, of a melancholy 
disposition, and addicted to many of the most, 
depraved, or abandoned propensities of human 
nature ; determined, from a desire of expiating 
his offences, to merit the favor of Heaven, by 
stabbing the King. For this purpose having 
mixed in the croud who assembled to congra- 

* De Tltou, nU xU. p-3»7—'i30' CluoD.Nor. voLiiu p-4J0 
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CHAP- t*^'"'^^ Henry on his safe return to the capital ; 

he aimed a blow, which was so welt directed, 

' that if the King in stooping forward to embrace 

Montigny, one of his courtiers, had not fortu- 

nately given the knife another direction, it 

must probablj have inflicted a mortal wound. 

' Instead of entering his throat, as was intended, 

the instrument only struck his mouth, and bcoke 

one of his teeth. The assassin being instantly 

seized, was conducted to prison. Sustained 

ajthDM. by fhaaticism, he supported all the variety of 

torture used at his execution, with unconquer- . 

able firmness ; upheld by the same mistaken 

, principle which had originally impelled him to 

so criminal an act, and which sanguinary spirit 

characterized the age. ' 

The society of Jesuits, some individuals of 
whom appeared to have been privy to the. 
design, if not to have actually encouraged him 
to its commission, became involved in the 
penalties of Chatel's sentence. Their devoted 
adherence to Spain, and to " the League," 
when added to the genius and spirit of their 
principles or doctrines, which seemed to incul- 
cate regicide in many cases, rendered them 
Exile of JDS^y obnoxious to general indignation. The 
thejemiti. parliament of Paris having by a severe decree, 
pronounced them seducers of youth ; banished 
them the kingdom witliin fifteen days, on pain 



' D'Aub. ffirt. DniT. Tol. iii. p. 339. 340- DitU*, p.i3jii 1333. 
airon. Not. laU m. p. 4ja— 43J* De Thou, voU xu. p. 330 — 
335. Jour, dllcn. IV^ rd.i. tMn. ii. p. 64-rM< SuUj, voL i. 
p. 191. 

of 
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of treaBon, confiscating at the same tioie their c n A P. 
pn^erty to pious uses. Guignard, a member of . ^' j 
their body, convicted of having in his posses- ijjw 
jion, if not of composing libellous papers, tend- 
ing to subvert all government, and to excite 
to the assassination of princes, was executed. 
A pyramid, commemorative of the crime per- 
petrated by Chatel, containing on its different 
sides, a number of inscriptions defamatory of 
the Jesuits ; was even erected in the middle of 
the metropolis, on the spot where had stood the 
assassin's house. ' Yet, such was the iucendancy 
and influence possessed by that celebrated order 
of ecclesiastics ; so insinuating was theit ad- 
dress,' and so powerful were their protectors; 
tbat the parh'aments of Toulouse and'of Bour- 
deauxrefused to concur in the sentence issued 
at Paris. .Under their protection, the Jesuits 
still continued to exerdse their functions; till 
the active interference of the see of Rome in 
their b^alf, aided by other ^vorable circum- 
stances, having procured at . the end of ten 
years, the obliteration of all past transactions 
or offences, the re-establishment ofthe order 
took place throughout every part of France. " 

On his recovery from the effects of the wound 'S9s- 
which he had received from Chatel, Henry, hwit^ ' 
witiiout further delay declared war on Spaini fi*>m w 
with every accompanying ceremony usual in ^'^ 
that century. He followed it by the publica- 

k D*Aub. Hitt. GcD. ToL iiL (h34o— J4i> De Ttiooi vol. xiL 
p- 335 — 338- D'Til** P- >334- Mtxtnj, voL z. p 3a — 34. Chron. 
Nov. Tol. iii. p. 43S^44^ 
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CHAP, tioD of ft Manifesto, calculated to render JHiil^ 
, ^y*. , ^ odious to all Europe, as the common enemy 
t$fs- of tbe tranquillity of nations, and peculiarly 
of the repose of France. The court of Madrid, 
in a counter declaration justified its proceed- 
ings ; the Catholic King continuiag to veil l«i 
enmity or ambition, under the specious pre- 
tence of zeal for the purity of the Catholic 
faith, uid die extirpation of heresy *. It may 
perhaps admit of some doubt, whether in thus 
commencing an open contest with so powerful 
a monarchy as Spain, Henry did not exhibit 
more resentment, or display more magnanimity, 
than he manifested sound policy. He appeared 
rather to imitate the chivalrous and heroic spirit 
of Francis the First, than to take for his raodel^ 
the deep, cautious and able line of conduct, em* 
braced by Charles the Fifth, sumamed the 
Wise ; whose masterly and judicious measures^ 
under similu circumstances, ultimately tri- 
umphed over the arms of Edward the Third, 
King of England. The situation of the FVendi 
monarchy, which was not less disastrous under 
Henry of Bourbon, than it had been under 
Charles <^ Valots, demanded equal ability to 
eflto its extrication. France, exhausted by a 
long series of civil war, seemed unequal to IU8> 
taioing the pressure of the iSpaniah armsf and 
at various times antecedent to the peace of 
Yervins, nearly sunk under their weight. The 
finances being in the last stage of disorder, 

1 Dt7lM>nLiii.p.34ft— 344. Cl)roi.2fvr.T«Lii.p.4St— 
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anticipation, and confusion, the King found it c H A P. 
equally difficult to content his Catholic, and to ,^ "[ ;^^ 
repress his Hugonot subjects. In various pro- tsu- 
vinces, " the League" still continued poweiful : 
while the nobility who adhered to the crown, 
impoverished in their fortunes, and diminished 
in their numbers, loudly demanded a respite 
from the toils of repeated campaigns. Henry 
himself, scarcely become master of' his capi- 
tal, in danger of perpetual assassinatioa, unab- 
solved by the Papal see, destitute of issue, and 
hourly exposed to the accidents of war t held 
his crown and life by the most precarious ten* 
ure. His death, if it had taken place, must 
have been followed by a disputed succession, 
aggravated by every misfortune incident to et- 
ternal hostility, and to internal weakness or 
division. In perusing history, we are perp&. 
tusjly compelled to admit, that the chain of 
events, whose minute links often elude research, 
and which the vulgar blindly denominate for- 
tune, but which the wise and good resolve into' 
a superinteading providence ; is, far more even 
than policy or ability, the arbitress of the des- 
tiny of nations. When we contemplate the re- 
cent transactiiMu which have produced the fall 
^ Bonaparte, his exile, and the auspicious re- 
Btoration of the Bourbons ^ events that mi^t 
have been regarded as too romantic for belief, 
only two years ago ; we shdl probably find ad- 
ditional reasons for acquiescing in the truth, as 
well as justice, of these reflexions. 

T 2 • The.., 
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CHAP. The rapid progress of the royal a0air8 in Bur* 
1^- gundy, seemed nevertheless to form the best " 
jj,j. justification of the rupture with Spain, and to 
Afliiraof menace the complete extinction of the remain- 
^^^^ ''■ ing power or influence of Mayenne. Neither his 
exhortations, nor his menaces, could controul 
the spirit of disaffection spread among the in- 
habitants of the principal cities thro'out that 
extensive province. In defiance of a numerous 
garrison, the citizens of Beaune having risen 
tumultuously, admitted Marshal Biron into the 
town; and after a desperate conflict, compelled 
the governor placed over them by the head 
jth Feb. of " the League," to retire into the cttadd. 
Invested by superior forces, and hopeless of re- 
lief, he was ultimately necessitated to surren- 
der, after a protracted defence of near five 
weeks '°. Nor did the a&in of the Duke of 
Nemours, tu the adjoining province of the 
Lyonnois, wear a more favorable appearance. 
B*"p<> That prince having by a bold and ingenious 
jectt^the stratagem, effected his escape from the castle 
DukBd. of Pierre Encise, where he had been detained; 
*"""'"' resumed his plans for rendering himself master 
Much. of Lyons, either by famine, or by force. Assist- 
ed by his ally and relation the Duke of Savoy, 
he collected forces, reinforced the garrisons 
which belonged to him on the Rhone, and 
flattered himself with the speedy completion of 
his ambitious projects. But the venality, or 
the perfidy of one of his military officers who 

" Chron. Nor. vol. iil. p. 487 — 491, Davilit p. I J4I— > 34*. 
De ThoO) vol. xii. p. jf 1— j;8. 
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commanded in the neighbouring city of Vienne; c hap. 
.and who, corrupted hy the offers of the Gon- , ^^- 
-stable Montmorency, betrayed to him the 159^. 
place; at once rendered abortive all the hopes mA ApA 
nourished by the Duke of Nemours. Overcome 
with the loss of his principal fortress and post 
upoti the Rhone, he renounced the prosecution 
of hostilities. Retiring soon afterwards to An- 
necy in Savoy, the emotions of indignation, 
grief, and disappointment, operating on a high* 
spirited mind incapable of supporting. adverse 
fortune with constancy, produced a distemper, 
of which, afler languishing a considerable time, 
he finally expired some months later, at the age 
pf twenty-eight years. Dreaded by his enemies, Hudeui^ 
adinired by his friends, and. possessing qualities 
rather brilliant and dangerous, than solid or 
conciliating, he appeared to be little regretted 
by any party i his death was quickly obliterated 
amidst the important transactions of so mo- 
mentous a period. " 

Escited by the example and success of the Biroab 
inhabitants of Beaune, the magistrates and ^*^^ 
people of Dijon having recourse to arms, at- 
tacked the troops of Mayenne, and compelled 
the Viscount de Tavannes, his lieutenant, to 
take refuge in the citadel. Biron being invited 
by them to repair to their assistance, lost no 
time in entering the city, where he made ever^r 
preparation for besieging the enemy. Mean- 

° Cbnm. Nov. Tol.iii. p-49t — '49j> ind p.jiS — jsi. D'Aub, 
HiM. Univ. Tol.iiup.34S — 350. Mwer»y, vol.x. p.35 — 37. D« 
TI1OB1 *d.xii. p. S»3i J»4» *»i p. 4S3 — 4j8, uidp.4(*, 463. 

p 3 while 
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CHAP, while Ferdinana de Velasco, Constable of 
^_"[i^ Castile, governor of the Milanese, having re- 
ijM- ceived fronr the court of Madrid, peremptery 
Afrii. cM-ders to invade France, assembled a consider- 
able army. Descending the Alps through the 
tenitories of Savoy, he entered the County o£ 
Burgundy, from which portion of bis Sovereign's 
dominions he soon expelled the troops of Ixir- 
rain in Henry's service ; who profiting of the 
defenceless state of that remote and detached 
province of the Spanish monarchy, had already 
™^ captured several places. Velasco was speedily 
enne, ^' joined by the Duke of Mayenne, at the head of 
B>f^to a select body of brave and veteran adherents, 
^1^^ who still accompanied bis declining fortune. 
u«r* The confederates, unopposed, approached the 
banks of the Saone, over which river they made 
dispositions for throwing bridges, in order to 
advance to the relief of the citadel of Dijon. 
Alarmed at the prospect of being attacked and 
surrounded by so superior a force, Biron, un* 
able either to reduce Tavannes to capitulate, 
or with his slender numbers to meet the enemy 
in the 6eld ; urged the King by repeated mes- 
sengers, to march without delay to his relief. 
Kron's entreaties were sustained by the expos. 
talations of the Constable of Montmorency, 
who commanded at Lyons ; and who equally 
dreaded that the whole weight of the Spanish 
arms might soon be directed against himself. A 
more powerful and eloquent advocate than 
either Biron or Montmorency, interposing her 
iofluence, induced Henry to yield to their re- 
quest. 
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quMk The celefanted Gabridle d'Btreei, fait c h A F. 
mistress, fl&ttered with the expectatioQ that he ^ T^'. ^j. 
.might effect the speedy conqueet of th^ Cointy ■,,«. 
of Burguadjr, and that he would confer that 
acquisition on the son whom »he had jiut borne 
himj joined likewise to their entreadea, her 
' solicitations. These united efforts, irresistible q,^ ^ 
in their operation, determined the King at once tmiuitw 
to repair in person to Dijon, r^ardless of every ^ ^f 
impediment. ' gaoAf. 

If it seems hard to condemn, it may perhaps [^^1^ 
be found still more difficult to justify on sound <f thu 
principles, Henry's conduct in yielding so pre» ' 
cipitate a compliance, with their wishes. How- 
ever critical or imp<«t«it might appear the af^ 
&irs of Bui^ndy ; yet the state of the northern 
provinces, still more exposed to the Spanisb- 
inroads, presented alarming considerations. 
Picardy and Champagne, open to invasiMi,. 
ofibred an easy entrance to the forces of 
Philip, conducted by the Duke of Aomale, 
Bosne, and many other illustrious, or intrepid 
partizans of " the League^' whom despair ani. 
matcd with double ardour, against their nativ* 
prince and country. Death had already termi< 
Dated the short administration of the Archdukft 
Ernest, ia the Ketherlan^ ; and h& had been 
succeeded prcmsieoally by the Count de Fueo* 
tea, who m additiOD to an in^ac^e enmity 
towards France, joined military taknts, acti- 
nty, and eoterprize. In such a ntuation, for 

* BnOf, TCl.k f, Mfu 19a. Dirili, p.ii44> Hamtf, vaLx. 
f. ITfit. CkM. Hot. VoLiiL p.495> 49^ 

p 4 Henry- 
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c B A'P. Henry to abandon the capital, 'and to expose 
"^1 ^ his person on a remote entecprize, in the ac- 
tj9s. quiflitioD of glory, or of territory, appeared to 
be replete with danger. Even the progress of 
Velasco, and of Mayenne in Burgundy, how- 
ever rapid it might prove, could not be produc- 
tive of evils 80 great, as tlie Success of Fuentes 
-would operate in Picardy; the vicinity of which 
province to the metropolis, rendered its defence 
. and preservation peculiarly necessary to the 
state. These obvious considerations, .which 
merited mature attention, were nevertheless un- 
able to retard, or to afiect the King's resolu- , 
tion. Previous to his departure, having placed 
the Prince of Conti, his cousin, at the head of 
^'*^ a council of state in Paris ; he entrusted the 
tbcMco- protection of the northern frontiers to Marshal 
">r (^ Bouillon, the Count de St. Pol, and Villars ; the 
^*^* latter of whom conducted a body of Norman 
troops from Rouen, to the assistance of his two 
colleagues. They were all enjoined to act in 
concert, obeying the orders of the Duke of Ne- 
vers, as commander.in chief. Experience how- 
ever quickly demonstrated, that neither the civil, 
nor the military system embraced by Henry, 
were maturely considered, or judiciously chosen 
under the existing circumstances of France. 
The council stationed in the capital, feeble, 
divided, and destitute of energy, proved inade- 
quate to the task. In the camp, the incompa- 
tible and fiery temper of Villars, was ill calcu- 
lated for either acting in combination, or for 
submitting to a superior authority. Bouillon, 
though 
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though possessed of capacity and experience, chap, 
laboured under the disadvantage of being a . ly*, . , 
Hugonot ; and the Count de St. Pol, young, as ij9j, 
well as of limited talents, possessed little weight 
or influence in the deliberations. All the mis- 
fortunes which distinguished the caffipaign, may 
be justly attributed to so vicious and defective 
a plan, aggravated by the absence of the sove- 
reign on a distant frontier. ' 

Immediately subsequent to his arrival at Di- 
jon, Henry leaving a body of troops under the 
CoUnt de Torigny, with orders to continue the 
blockade of the citadel ; advanced at the head 
of about fifteen hundred cavalry, in order to re- - 
tard the march of the Spanish army. Velaaco 
had already passed the River Saone i and the 
advanced parties of his horse, meeting with 
those of the royal forces, a skirmish ensued be- 
tween them. Biron, by the King's command, 30th Jom. 
having endeavoured to reconnoitre their Comtat of 
Strength and position, was attacked by a su- Fnwtaue. 
perior number of the enemy; and found him- 
self reduced, after a vigorous resistance, to re- 
treat in confusion, pursued by the French auxi- 
liaries in the service of Spain, whom Mayenne 
had conducted to the aid of Velasco. In this 
dangerous and critical predicament, Henry; 
though himself almost unarmed, accompanied 
only by about two hundred and sixty horse, prin- 
cipally composed of the nobility who attended 
him, yet disdained to fly before the assailants. 

' Siill7fTol.i.p.J93,t94- Mtitiaj, toLz. p^ittlf- 

Not- 
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CHAP. NotwithstaDding the inequality of the contestt 
^- and in presence of the whole caval ry of the con- 
(591* federates, who were sustained at no conaider- 
ablo distance by their infantry ; he ventured to 
face them in the hope of rescuing Biron. His 
little troop, ■ conscious of the magnitude c^' the 
peril, and sensible that the preservation of the 
King's person lay only in their individual cou- 
rage ; made the most desperate exertions, re- 
pulsed the enemy, and even pursued them a 
BjrflexioDi short distance. It is nevertheless incontestable 
^^ that Henry, who displayed more temerity than 
eowiuGt. conduct, on the occasion, owed his escape from 
80 imminent a danger, solely to the incapacity 
and the tardy movements of Velasco. His pre* 
decessor Francis the First, with equal intrepi- 
dity, and far more numerous forces, but with in- 
ferior good fortune, had been made prisoner at 
Favia, and transferred to Madrid. John, King 
of France, taken at Poitiers, had been in like 
manner carried to London. Henry narrowly es- 
caped a similar fate, or a premature death } and 
severe as were the terms imposed by the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth on Francis, while be lay io 
captivity, Henry might have expected a more 
cruel, or ignominious treatment from Philip, 
and denied his title. 
, sensible that the King 
1 himself too far, that 
rrive in time to render 
that he might be easily 
tie Constable of Castile 
by marching to a cer- 
tain. 
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taio nctory. We are lost in atteraptiog to c h a p. 
speculate on the consequences which might ^ ,^'., , 
have resulted to the French monarchy, had 1195. 
Mayenne's remonstrances prevailed. But the 
Spaniard} cautious, distrustful of his ally, and 
fearful to commit to hazard the dominions of 
his sovereign, peremptorily refused to follow 
the advice. On the contrary, intimidated by 
his knowledge that Henry bad been personally 
present in the combat, and aware of the ac- 
tivity ai well as enterprize of so experienced a 
commander, he relinquished all further views 
of conquest. Limiting bis ambition to the ^''■'^ 
preservation of the County of Burgundy, he 
intently began his retreat across the Saone, 
broke down the bridges, and taking a strong po- 
sition under Ihe walls of the town of Gray, pre- 
pared for defensive operations. Henry, after 
pursuing him a few miles, and attempting to 
harass, or to cut off his rear, desisted, and re- 
turned to Dijon, in order to accelerate the re- 
duction of the castle. * 

No 

1 Dc ThoUgTol. ziL p.jfio — 365. DitUi, p.i346|ijji. ChfWb 
Not. ToLiii. p-495~joo. SiiU]ri toL i. p. 198— -300. Mtxenj, 
ruL s. p.4i|4i. D'Aab. Hut.Dnir. toI. iii. p.jji — jjj. 

All the cootemponry hiiloruiu have minutely reUted the ptrticu* 
Un of tbit tfdebraied combit ; but it i* in D;inl*t who wai himtelf 
a MiUiert that we find ibe moM accurUt, animitedf and pktuiwqM 
nanadoa of the ikirmith. Neithar BiroD, nor the K»t. had iBtend. 
•d to do more, tban manly to rcMBOOitrB tk* poulioB aad i ti wi gth 
«l tke Spaalalt anny. They wcra in bet Mryriwd and ittatfad hf 
a body of canlry, chiefly conpoted of tbc troop* of Ibycnae. Only 
the moM deapente effiat* «f tonraget aided by good fbmiiMt •xtrU 
cated Henry from the danger. Biroo being wkhnt bk hdaiatt wm 
woniided 00 the bead ; nor wu the Kiev better pnfamd for actian 
in that napecb Dxvila (carcaly bUiae* VcUko for Dot exerting 
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CHAP. No situation couM now be regarded as more 
_^ - hopeless or desperate than the position of May- 
.,j,j. enne. Indignant at the conduct of Velasco, 

pwperate aod frustrated in his expectation of Tetrieving 

ofM^™ by one fortunate effort, his ruined affairs; ex- 
' «i>n<!> hausted in his means of continuing the war, 
and not daring to. expose himself to the hazard 
of being invested by the royal forces in Chalons, 
the only city of importance thro'oui Burgundy 
which still adhered to him ; he presented a 
striking example of the vicissitude of fortune. 
The inhumanity of his Spanish ally towards the 
sick and wounded soldiers of ** the Ijeague," 
who were refused entrance into the town of 
Gray, augmented the bitterness of his reflec- 
tions : while the generous behaviour of Hebry, 
who caused the French prisoners that fell into 
his hands, to be treated with tenderness aod 
care, was calculated to make on him a deep, as 
well as an opposite impression. Surrounded witii 
difficulties, the Duke, as his last resource, de- 
termined to retire into the territories of Savoy; . 
to demand a safe-conduct from Philip, for hia 



mora decision or diapatdi, i* the Spaiuih cornnunder wdl kneir tbit 
the loM of (he whole County of But^nd^i mun have been the inevi- 
table coriM^ence of » defeat. Like the Duke of Parma, at the 
tkinniih of Auiaalet he ^ave the Kbg of France credit for len teme- 
rityt or more prudence ; and like that illuttrious commander, Telajco, 
if ttptoathtA frith hi« error, might have replied, that he « believed 
•■ himMtf contending with a Genenl, and not with a Carabineer.''' 
Thmgh Vehuco'i refuMl to allow the Duke of Mayenne to charge 
, at the head of the allied cavalry, proved the mean* of tile King'i 
piMtrvation ; yet it teems difficult to impnte to him Miy very great 
degree of blame lor that act of cautioH. 
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passage through Spain; and repairing in person chap. 
to Madrid, there at the feet of the Catholic iv. 
King, to justify his own measures, by pointing ^^^^^ 
out the errors which had involved their party 
in ruin '. From the adoption of so decisive 
and irretrievable a step, he was saved by the 
interposition of Henry, who caused him to be 
indirectly apprized, that advantageous and ho- 
norable termswould yet be granted him; adding, 
that in the meantime he might find an asylum 
in Chalons, where he should neither be mo- 
lested, nor besieged. Even in this last extre- 
mity of his affairs, the Duke did not accept, 
the King's proposal, till he had made a final 
effort for inducing the Constable of Castile to 
succour the castle of Dijon. Having received 
a refusal, he quitted the Spanish camp, accom- 
panied by the small remainder of his followers ; 
retired to Chalons, and commanded the citadel He retire* 
of Dijon, as well as the fortress of Taland in wChaloo.. 
its vicinity, to be surrendered to the royal 
forces.' 

In contemplating this act of Henry, which Wi«<iom, 
by its inevitable consequences virtually extin- |^^" 
guished " the League," as a political party act- of Henry** 
ing under the Duke of Mayenne; we are not «»">"«• 
more charmed with the magnanimity and cle- 
mency, than we are penetrated with the sound 
policy and enlarged wisdom of the measure. 
Past experience had proved, in the person of 
the great Constable, Charles of Bourbon, under 

' DeThoutVoLnt. p.]£j. Hexeny, toI.z. |>.4i. 

* Dftnlir p- I3f I — i3f>- De TIuNii vol. sii. p-jAj, j<Si. 

the 
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CHAP, the reign of Francis the Urat; how deep were 
,_. ! y :__ , the wounds, which one illustrious and persecuted 
if95. individual could inflict on his native country, 
when driven by royal animosity to seek refuge in 
the arms of a foreign prince. Henry, during the 
course of the present year, found ample occasion 
to lament, that similar lenity had not been ex- 
tended to the remaining chiefs of the same 
powerful faction. Spain principally owed the 
success which she obtained on the northern fron< 
tier, to their intimate knowledge of the weakness 
of France, and their local acquaintance with the 
vulnerable parts of the monarchy. ' The Duke 
of Mayenne, though placed by a combination (^ 
circumstances, at the head of a powerful body in 
opposition to the crown, had never betrayed any 
personal animosity towards Henry. With BtiQ 
less reason could he be accused of having sacri* 
ficed the kingdom to Philip ; the elevation of 
whose daughter the Infanta to the throne, h« 
had first opposed, and finally prevented, by the 
delays which he interposed to its accomplish- 
ment. His friends and adherents were not only 
numerous, but some fortunate accident, yet pos- 
sible in the reverses of war, might renew and 
awaken the dying spirit of the faction. It be- 
hoved a wise and able prince, to extinguish even 
the very name of that formidable league which 
had so nearly subverted the French mooarchy ; 
and while stni^ling with external enemies, to 
seize with eagerness every means for suppress- 
ing the fturther contiDuance of civil war. 

Seduced 
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Seduced or dazzled by the prosperous con- chap. 
dition of his affairs, the King, after restoring ^ J ^ - 
order in the Duchy of Burgundy, marched ij^j, 
into the County of that name, passed the Saone ^'^f- 
into the territories of Philip, and endeavoured ^^X*"" 
to provoke Velasco to an action. But the Conntyof 
Spaniard, strongly entrenched, and protected *™»""^■ 
by the cannon of Gray, declined a battle, and 
allowed the French to ravage the province, up 
to the gates of Bezanson the capital ; secure 
that though Henry might desolate the open 
country, he could not make any permanent 
conquests, or retain any acquisitions. After a Aogurt. 
continuation of hostilities for some weeks, he 
began in fact to perceive that the reduction 
of that portion of the Spanish dominions, was 
not to be efifected without greater preparations, 
more numerous armies, and longer time. Ma- 
ladies which spread among his troops, enfeebled 
his operations: while on the other hand, the 
Swiss confederacy, alarmed at the near ap- 
proaches of so formidable a neighbour, and 
roused by the cries of the inhabitants, who 
reclaimed theu- protection ; interposed the 
poweriiil mediation of the Helvetic body, to 
induce the King to leave the County of Bur. 
gundy in repose. These motives operated Heretim. 
with sufficient force, to procure the evacua- 
tion of the province; which continued to 
form part of the monarchy of Spain, till it 
was conquered in the ensuing century, more 
than seventy years later, by Louis the Four- 
teenth, 
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CHAP, teenth, under the feeble successors of Philip 
^^J^ the Second. ' 

,595. Henry repairing with his court to Lyons, 
4(h Sept. made a species of triumphal entry into the city; 
received the testimonies of loyalty offered him 
by the inhabitants, and passed a short time 
amidst the festivities, acclamations, and marks 
of public joy, which his presence occasioned in 
7th Sept. the place. Soon after his arrival, he granted 
ro»^*witii * .truce to the Duke of Mercoeur, for the pe- 
Ma^cauie. riod of fouF months, which cessation of hostili- 
ties comprehended the two adjoining provinces 
of. Poitou and of Brittany. With the Duke of 
iidSept. ^^yeii"e he established a similar suspension. of 
arms, extending throughout the remainder of 
the kingdom, during the space of three months, 
preparatory to a general pacification. The 
Duke of joyeuse, together with the Duke of 
Nemours, whose death had not then taken 
place, were both included in this convention, as 
being principal members of ** the League." An 
armistice was likewise agreed on between the 
King and Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy; but 
new difficulties which arose, delayed, and finaliy 
prevented the coaclusion of a permanent peace 
between the two princes. On every side Henry 
. beheld only submission or victory. " The 
prMpeniu* League" might be regarded as apparently van- 
wteofthe qojghgj^ when its chief had already taken 
tffiin. shelter under his clemency. He received from 
his. agents at the court of Rome, the moat ffat- 

t De Tbou, ToL aJL p. 369 — jji. Chron. Not. toL iii. p. joot 
501. DaviUi p. Ijjs—isjf. 

tering 
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tering assurances of speedy absolution fh>m chap. 
Clement the Eighth. After subjecting the ^ "^ _^ , 
province of Burgundy, be had carried devas* 1595. 
tation beyond the limits of FraDce, into the 
territories of Philip. Intoxicated in some mea- 
sure by so many flattering circumstances, de- 
sirous of tasting repose after his recent exer- 
tions and dangers, retained fay the charms of 
bis mistress Gabrielle d'Etrees, the Cleopatra 
t>£ France ; to whom as to the i^cyptian Quaen 
is antiquity, universal homage was paid, as 
supreme arbitress of favors and honors; the 
King appears to haye been enervated in a d^ 
gree, and to have forgotten for a short time, 
his more essential duties. His stay at Lyons 
proved injurious to his own glory, and highly 
detrimental to the kingdom. He was speedily 
xousad from his inactivi^ when too late, by in- 
telligence of the most adverse events, which 
had dready taken place at another extremily 
of his dominions. " 

■■ Db Tkojvol. xii. p.4U— 498. Htwnj, mL x. p. 4f — 4% 

ChiM> KoT. TOl. uL p.513— Ji8> Kiig.s»i—S*6- 
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CHAP. V. 

AElitary operations in PicarAf. — Defiiat of the French 
&tf Fuentes. — Capture of Dourlens, — Enterprize of 
CambrM/. — State of thai jdace. — Siege of it 6jf 
tiientes, — Its surrenda: — Absobdion of Henry by 
Clement the Eighth. — Affairs of PrMence. — Treaty 
•with S^jyetme. — Recovery of JAirseiUes. — Capture of 
Calais, In/ the Arch-duke Albert. — Termination of tie 
campaign. — League between France and England. — 
Convocation of an assembly, at Bouen. — Surprize <if 
Amiens by the Spaniards. — Consequences of that event. 

— Critical condition of France. — Siege of Amiens. — 
Attempt <f Albert, to bring relief, — Surrender g/" 
Amiens. — Coherences far peace. — Causes lekich pro- 
duced it. — Submission tfMeraxar, — Ediei <^NaiUes. 

— (^stades to the treaty <^ Vermra. —JU conclusion. 



CHAP TTl^HILE Henry, in the too ardent pursuit of 
^ y* , f militaiy glpiy, or in the enjoymeut of 

SS9S- pleasure and repose, seemed inattentive to the 
FuMiM mQ^g important interests of his people j the 
ricudj. Count de Fuentes, at the head of an army for- 
loth June, midable rather from its veteran skill, than im- 
posing from its numbers, entering Ptcardy, sat 
down before Le Catelet, a little place situate on 
the frontiers. During the prosecution of the 
siege, Humieres, Lieutenant-governor of the 
province on the part of the crown, commenced a 
secret negotiation with D'Orvilliers, whom the 
Duke 
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Duke of Aumale . bad placed in the castle of c h a P. 
Ham, and who was irritated agwnst the Spa- , ^ ^ ' ^ 
niards for a breach of faith. The object of the ij,j. 
■treaty was soon accomplished by the admission »o**'J'«»*' 
of the royal troops into the fortress; but, as the h^. 
enemy already occupied the town of Ham, a 
long and desperate action ensued between the 1 

-forces of the two nations. It terminated, after 
a great effusion of blood, in favour of tlie French ; 
who, incensed at the obstinate resistance made, 
and deeply sensible to the loss of Humieres, kill- 
ed in the attack, refused quarter to the surviving 
Spaniards. Near six hundred were put to the 
sword, in defiance of Marshal Bouillon's utmost 
exertions for their preservation ; and the town 
itself was pillaged by the soldiery *. The Count 
de Fuentes, who bad not been able to arrive in 
time to the assistance of his countrymen, en- 
deavoured to obtain some compensation for the 
loss of Ham, by continuing or resuming the 
si^e of Le Catelet, which place soon after- ,jthjuiie. 
wards surrendered on terms of capitulation. 
' Encouraged by the Ability attending the cap- 
ture, he ventured to invest Dourlens, a town of 
considerable size, not far removed from Amiens, 
coital of the province of Picardy. Bouillon ijthjDir. 
having first thrown into it a supply of troops, S^!^ 
consisting principally of gentry or nobility who 
served in the tojbI army ; approached it in per- 
«on, with an intention of either relieving Dour- 
lens, or of giving battle to the besiegers. Fu- 

* Davila, p. 1366— IJ7*. Cl)K)n.NoT. Tol.iiu.p.501, joa^ D» 
Thou, Tol.xiL p. 383—391. Hin. de Bouilloii, -niL ii> p. Si-f •• 
Masenri nl. z> p. 47— 49> SuSij, vol. i. p. a$6, 

43 «nt«i^ 
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CHAP, entes, apprized of the deiigii, bwiog left a body 
^^^'[^^ of troops to guard the treoc^, marched to 
1J9J. meet Uie French. Ilie dkunion subaistitig be- 
tween Villars and Bouillon, encreased bj their 
mutual jealousy ; and the injudicioua fvec^iti^ 
tion with whidi, instead of waiting for the ar- 
rival and junction of the Duke of Neven, who 
was only a few leagues distaDt, tliey hazarded a 
34^ jirfy. general action ; — these united causes gave the 
2f5l^ Spaniards a decisive victory. Villars, borae 
atnr. vnky by the impetuosity of his courage, regard- 
less oi the prudent remonstrances of Bouillon ; 
being surrounded, and made prisoner, was put 
to death on the spot The circuuutaoces atteiui. 
ing it, were exceedingly similar to those which 
marked the fitte of the Duke of Joyeuie at Cou> 
tras ; and biM'e a no less striking resemblance to 
the tragical end of Louis, Prince <^ Cond^, mas- 
sacred on the field of Jaraac, during tbe civil 
wars under Charles the Ninth". In all tbe lead- 
ing &cts that distinguished tite engagement at 
Dourlena, we trace an equally remvkaUe coin- 
cidence with tbe battle of St. Quentiii, where 
the first Constable Montmorency, in 1557, ^ 
JBto the hands of the Spamards. 

Hie cooqueron, elated by saceess, having 
immediately resumed tbe siege of Dourlens, 
|n«8sed it forward with ardor. Hioqgfa abao- 
dosed to itsown resources, and 00 longer st^ 
ported by any espectatioa of rdief ; the gant- 

* Dniht P.I37J— 1379. Giiaa.Nm. voLiii. p.5o« — s^S- 
IS«.dcBc>uiUaa, vcd.ii. p.>»— 97. D« Thou, tcI. xii. p.4<»— 
406. lbsnT><ral.x.p.jo— js. ftiDj^nLi. p.»97* CA*. 
Hilt. Onlr. nl. iiL p. 3j(— uS. 
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■OD, wiricb was num^ous and brave, might hrre c H A K 
repulsed the assailants, or at least might have ob- ^ ^' ^^ 
taioed an honond>le capitulation in tbe last ex> ij^j. 
tremity. But, the same want of subordination 
which prevailed in the French camp, pervaded 
the town j and the governor, unskilled in the sxt 
of defending cities, neglected the measures most 
necessary for its preservation. Availing himself 
«f these circumstances, which were aided by the 
emulation existing among the Spaniards, Nea- 
politans, and Walloons who composed his army; 
Fuentes gave orders for an assault to be made on 
one of the bastions of the castle. It ms carried, 
together with the fortress itself; and tbe troops 
pushing on, entered the town together with the 
Aigitives. Liberated from restraint, the victo- JiKJnljr. 
rious sddiery, incensed at the recent slaughter guMcn 
of their countrymen at Ham, and eager for an <^ Dow 
occasion to retaliate, not only put to the sword 
all the persons bearing arms; but massacred 
indiscriminately the inhabitants of both sexes, 
and of tA\ conditions. It was not till night and ' 
Adgue interposed to moderate their fury, that 
Aey began to grant quarter to such individuals 
as had taken refuge in the churches. Above 
two thousand men, women, and children, pe- 
riled in the carnage, which equalled in savi^ 
ftrocity, tbe excesses committed by the barbs* 
riuiB who overturned tbe Roman empire. The 
terror difFbsed by such a sanguinuy act, over, 
the-whole fhmtier, was so great* that Amiras, 
and all the towns lying along the banlra of the 
Biver Somme, scarcely considered themselves 
d 3 aecnre 
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CHAP, aseure under the protection of the Duke of 
^ _ _^1 _ ^ Nevere. That general having, not without re- 
IJ9J. luctance, assumed the command of the broken 
and dispirited army recentlv defeated ; was 
necessitated to divide his force into separate 
bodies, which he stationed throughout the bor- 
ders, in the uncertainty where the Spanish 
commander might direct his next attack. * 
TatoitM But, all the enterprizes of Fuentes were only 

T^!"^ meant as preparatigns for a more important un- 
of cim- dertaktng, the siege of Cambray ; before which 
'>")'' place, after various marches, designed to keep 
the French in ignorance of his intention, he sud> 
i3tliAag. denly sat down at the head of his troops. That 
city, whose magnitude, population, and manu< 
factures, rendered it one of the most consider- 
able in the Low Countries ; had been delivered 
up by the Flemings, together with its surround- 
ing territory, to Francis, Duke of Alenson, when 
he was called in to their assistance. He be- 
queathed it by his last will, to Catherine of Me- 
dicis his mother, as constituting the only fruit 
of his unsuccessful and inglorious espeditions 
Sutesf to the Netherlands. The Queen placed in it, 
„ tiij, ^* John de iBalagny, natural son to the celebrated 
period. Montluc, Bisliop of Valcuce, whose political 
negotiations or intrigues eminently contributed 
to the elevation of Henry the Third to the Polish 
throne^ and nephew to Marshal Montluc, knowa 
in the annals of France by his military exploits, 
no less than by his historical Commentaries. If 
Balagny, who after the death of Catherine, con* 

*- De Tboui Tol.^ p. 4fj, 4o8> Dnib, p>ij8o — ijSs. Cbraa. 
Not. i«L iu. p. jofi, jo;. 
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tinued to retain possession of the citjj would chap; 
have consulted the felicity or advantage of its ^^J^^_^ 
inhabitants; the acquisition might probably have 1595. 
been rendered as permanent, as it unquestion- 
ably was valuable in itself. But, not satisfied Tymm)' 
with expelling the Archbishop, under whose "''**^ 
mild and limited jurisdiction the citizens had 
always been protected and cherished; he seized 
on the temporalities of the see, w.hich he appro- 
priated to his own use. The people, after being 
deprived of (heir civil immunities, were subse- 
quently loaded with pecuniary exactions. His - 
wife, who was sister to Bussy d'Aniboise, the 
insolent favorite of the Duke of Alenson ; ma- 
nifested an undaunted intrepidity, and a mas- 
culine spirit : but as a counterpoise to those 
virtues, s|ie exceeded her husband in rapa- 
city, avarice, and violence. Neither were the' 
neighbouring provinces exempt from Balagny's 
incursions and depredations. These circum* 
stances, all which were well known to the 
Spanish general, induced him to hazard so 
bold a measure as the siege of Cambray: nor 
was he, probably, insensible to the glory of re- 
ducing a place, regarded even by the great 
Duke of Parma himself, as beyond his power, 
and above his strength. Fuentes became further 
encouraged to persist in his attempt, by the 
exhortations of the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Artois and Haynault, who engaged to fur- 
nish ample supplies of money, as well as of pro- 
visions, during the progress of the siege. "* 

' De Tbout ToL xii. p. 41* — 4i4. Hezeny, vol. x. P.5S. 
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CHAP. In the course of those troubles by whieb 
^ Fraoce was agitated thro'out the last years of 
the reign of Henry the Third, Balagny, ungrat»> 
ful to the court, had joined the party of " the 
League/* But, anticipating its destruction, 
he made his timely submission to Henry the 
' Fourth, on condition of retaining for himself 
Cambray and its territory as a fief, which 
should be held of the French crown by mili- 
tary tenure: the terms being accepted by 
the King, Balagny from that time assumed tbe 
title of ** Prince of Cambray, and of the Cam- 
bresis." The frail and transitory foundation on 
which reposed the new principaHty, was never- 
theless foreseen by many of the wisest mea 
about tbe person of Henry. He himself, dur- 
ing a visit which, at Balagny's express . soli- 
citation he made to Cambray in the course 
of the preceding year, had urged him to ac- 
cept an equivalent in a more secure part of 
the dominions of France } allowing a city so 
exposed to attack, to be at once incorporated 
with the monarchy. But, the vanity, presump- 
tion, and folly of its possessor, would not permit 
him to profit of so salutary an offer*; Uio* he 
bad been palpably deficient in every neces- 
sary precaution for perpetuating, and preserv- 
ing his usurpation. Tbe regular forces iu the 
place, only amounted to about seven hundred 
in number ; but the Duke of Nevers, solicited 
by repeated messengers to afford Balagny im- 

* DeThDn, TiiLxikp.99t— 39J. QmnkNor. vol.Si. p>4t9» 
430. 
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■adiata Md, iDstaoUy dispatched his own son chap. 
thitb«r, at the head of near eight hundred ^_ ^ ^■ _ . 
eavaliy. la defiance of all the impediments ijgj. 
opposed to the attempt, he found meane to J^^^' 
•nter the city; which received a further aug- ofdw 
mentation of strength by the arrival and exerr "^^^ 
tions of De Vic, then esteemed the most skilful " 
commander of France, if not of all Europe, ia 
the science of fortification, and in the conduct 
of sieges. The assailants were repulsed in 
various efforts to storm the outworks : the au- 
tumnal season so unfavorable to military <^ra- 
tions, rapidly approached: while the Duke 
of Nevers was assembling forces. for the relief 
of the besieged ; and the King himself might 
soon be expected to arrive in person, at the 
head of fresb>4roops. ' 

Under these discouraging circumstances, DiMonteu 
Fuentes would have unquestionably abandoned ^^T 
the enterprize, if the French rebels serving in 
his army, had not besought him to persist, in 
the hope and expectation of ^edily seeing a 
commotion break out within the place } expeo 
tations which became fiiUy verified by the re- 
sult. The; citizens were indeed by no means 
averse to the French government j but, detest- 
ing the tyranny oi Balagny, they sought to be 
liberated, at any price, or by any sacrifice, froa\ 
his q>preB6ion. After the commencement of the 
siege, having deputed some members of their 



f Ihvila,p.i38i— 138B. ChnnuNar. voLiii. p>S'hS^i' ^ 
Tlkoi^n^xii. p.416— ifu. 
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CHAP, body to wait on Henry, at Lyons ; they besought 
^ ■.' _f him to give them a solemn promise of being 
1S9S' reinstated in the enjoyment of their antient 
liberties, under the protection of the crown of 
France. In return for this boon, they pledged 
to him the fidelity and loyalty of their fellow 
citizens. But the King, induced by the solici- 
tations of his interested mistress Gabrielle, 
whom Balagny had found means to gain over to 
his side; and already fettered by the conditions 
of the treaty concluded with him, rejected or 
■innirTec eluded their requests ■. His most impolitic re- 
fusal produced the surrender of the city. 
Driven to despair by Henry's treatment, the 
inhabitants availing themselves of the moment 
when the garrison, in expectation of an imme- 
diate assault on the part of the besiegers, wis 
occiipied in the breach; rose tumultuously, and 
seized on one of the gates. Neither the ex- 
hortation^ of De Vic, nor the pathetic supplica- 
tions of Balagny's wife, who ofiered to conduct 
them in person against the enemy, and to 
perish at their head, could divert or even de- 
8puiuni% lay their purpose. After a short parley held 
fJ»:'i««i with Fuentes, and receiving a general promise 
^j. of oblivion and protection on his pairt, the 
M0«. Spaniards were admitted into the city. 

The French retiring to the citadel, might 
still however have maintained their ground 
till assistance could have arrived ; if the blind 
and improvident avarice of Balagny's wife had 

■ D* Tboti, -voL xiJ. p. 415— 4*7- 
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not' already completed her own, as well as her chap. 
husband's downfall, by selliiifg the grain and ^_ y^ ^^__, 
provisions indispensable for the noarishmeot of 1^95. 
the troops. She expiated her intatuation by a 
death, which the agitations of her own miud ac- 
celerated and produced, a few hours previous to 
the loss of her transitory greatness. Bali^ny, 
like Napoleon Bonaparte, less sensible to shame, 
or more attached to life, supported his fall with 
an indifference bordering on insensibility ; ' sink- 
ing without emotion from the rank of a prince, 
to the private condition of a subject. Thegarri> c^uddwiK 
son, necessitated to surrender, having obtained i«Bdm. 
from the general of Philip, honorable ' condi- . 
tions, evacuated the citadel. Fuentes returning 
victorious to Brussels, after a campaign of unex- 
ampled success, was received into that capital 
with acclamations, as the restorer of the Spanish 
glory, which since the Duke of Parma's de- 
cease, had suffered a temporary eclipse. Cam- 
bray, thus lost by th^ incapacity, tyranny, and 
improvidence of Balagny, when added to the 
delays and supine security of Henry; remained 
united to the crown of Spain, continuing to form 
a part of the monarchy, till it was reduced to 
the obedience of Ixiuis the Fourteenth, before 
the close of the seventeenth century. ' 

The King, roused at length from his in-H«iiTai*- 
glorious inactivity, by repeated information of «t«» in 
the augmenting danger of Cambray j quitting *'*^'* 

' De Thoa, vol. xii. p. 418— 43«. Memmiti de Newn, td. u. 
P-7I7— 7ia- HiW. deBouillmi, voLiLp.9g,99. D«TiU,p.iil9 
:— I3ja. Mexerajr, vol. X. p,59 — 6». Chron. Nor. voLiu.p.Ji6 
— J19. D'Anb. tlitt. Gen. t«L iu. p. 360, 361. 
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CHAP. Lyons, hastened to the frontier. But he anired 
J- . too late to remedy the evil, which hi* absence at 
■J95- ^° critical a juncture, had in some measure occa- 
sioned. He found the army discontented and 
d^ected; the capital full of faction and of com. 
plaint; while the northern provinces, from Calais 
across all Picardy, quite to the gates of Sedan, 
were terrified, defenceless, and open to invasion. 
It formed some subject of consolation, under 
these distressful circumstances, to know that his 
absolution, so long denied or protracted, had 
Mttim ct been obtained from the sovereign pontiff Cle- 
°f^|||^ ment, after having fulfilled aU the obligaUons 
bg the which he thought due to the sanctity of his own 
^^' character and office i to the security of the Ro- 
iliish religion j to the firiend^ip of the Catholic 
King, the avowed protector of the Holy See; 
and to the temporal interests of the successors 
of St. Peter ; thought it prudent to relax in bis 
severity. The example of England, which was 
lost to the apostolic church, scarcely msty years 
earlieFj by the injudicious or timid deference of 
one of bis predecessors for a Prince of die house 
(HT Austria ; held out to him an inttrucUva ad- 
monition. He dreaded the total separation of 
France frooi the c<HHmDnion of the chnrch of 
Rome, the diminution of his sphitual power, 
and the defalcation oi his revenoes. 

On the other hand he bebdd Henry adoiow- 
ledged as soverrign by idmoet all France, 
triumphant over ** the League," admtKed and 
Tefio-ated from one extremity to the other of 
Europe. Of the atabiliiy, if net the aiaoeri^ of 

hii 
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his cooTenion, Clement could have no room to c h a f. 
doubt : while the King, with filial humility and ^ J- ^^ 
coBtritioD still continued to entreat the papal ij^j. 
benedicti<Hi, as alone necessary to consummate 
his union with the CathoHc church. Having DeUy* to 
therefore: determined to grant the absolution, '* 
it only remuned for him to make the condi- 
tions annexed to the act, as advantageous as 
possible, to the pontificate. In this put of 
the negotiation, all the jrefiaement of Italian 
policy was exhibited and exerted by the court 
«f Home. Philip the Second, attentive to em- 
burass and to delay, if he could not altogethw 
prevent the accomplishment o£ the work ; en- 
deavwned to procure the insertion of demands, 
dishonoring to the crown of France, or per- 
sonally dc^ading to Henry. But the patkace, • 
dexterity, ^nd pliability of jyOssat and Da 
Perron, the King's two Procurators ; qualities 
whidi w«e sustained by equal firmness and 
inflexibility upon certain points, finally sur- 
mounted every impediment. ' 

The ceremony of the Papal absolution was Cammf 
preceded by public acts of penitence and ^^ . 
prayer; accompanied with all the observances kUdAx, 
of devotion and ^lendor, calculated to in- 
crease the venenitioo felt fw the pontifical au- 
thority; and fc^owed by festivities, or maib 
of general Batisftction. The scene selected fbr 17th 8«pt. 
its perlwmance, was the spot which extends ia 
front of the church c^ St. Pfeter ; than which, 

'ClMtt>lir«r.nl.GbF.j»— ifu. DaThaB>T<>l>xii'p'4(^- 
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CHAP, none oaore appropriate could have been chosen 
^ ^- . for such an exhibition. Clement, elevated on 
I59J. a superb throne, having on his head the Tiara, 
and other ornauieots of his sacerdotal djgoity, 
surrounded by the members of the sacred 
College, and in presence of a vast multitude; 
beheld extended at his feet, the suppliant re^ 
presentatives of the King of France. In imit 
tation of the antient Roman mode of reitei^ 
ing slaves to liberty, the pontiff enfrandiised 
Henry, by the application of a wand or rod; 
with which, from time to time, he gently touch- 
ed the shoulders of his two Procurators. He 
.then pronounced, as the immediate delegate 
and vicar of Christ on earth, the sentence of 
ahsolutio.n; aAer which, the doors of the Ba- 
silique of St. Fetei: being thrown open. Mass 
was celebrated with unusual pomp. We can- 
not help contrasting the spectacle exhibited by 
Clement th0 Eighth on this occasion, elevated 
above all human dignities, looking down on so- 
vereigns, and dispensing pardon to the first 
crowned head in Europe ; with Uie degraded 
situation of bis predecessor Clement the Se< 
venUi, about seventy years before j shut up in 
lb.e castle of St. Angelo, beholding Rome aban- 
doned to pillage, and Sying in disguise before 
the troops of the Emperor Charles the FifUi, 
as his only refuge from the last extremities. 

It must be admitted, that in so ostentatious 
a display of the apostolic power arrogated by 
the popes, the majesty of Henry and of the 
erown of France, were not altogether respected 
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by the Vatican. But policy compelled him to chap. 
submit to almost any humiliatioD, in order to ^ J^'_ ^^ 
obtain the Fapal forgiveness; without which 'tj9j. 
sanction, neither his throne, nor even his life, 
were secure from rebellion and assassination. 
It removed the only remaining support of" the ^^^^^ 
League," weakened the efforts of Spain, calm- 
ed the scruples of superstition, and disarmed 
the violence of sedition. The King, who re- ajdiNw. 
ceived the intelligence with joy, ordered public 
thanksgiving to be offered for it to Heaven, 
throughout the whole extent of his dominions. 
Sensible of the advantages derived from the 
friendship of the Holy See, he cultivated it with 
ardor; and omitted no occasion during his 
foture reign, of demonstrating the fervency of 
his attachment to the religion which he had 
embraced from political necessity. " 

Anxious at the same time to repair the 
breaches made by Fuentes on the northern 
frontier; which calamities he was conscious, '■ 
might have been prevented, at least in part, by 
bis greater diligence and expedition ; he deter- 
mined, notwithstanding the approach of win- 
ter, to undertake some enteiprize calculated 
for restoring his reputation, while it allayed the 
general discontent. Having received a rein- tA Nor, 
forcemeat of troops from England, Scotland, ^«>^^ 
and Holland, he sat down suddenly before La p^ 
Fere ; the only town possessed by the Spaniards, 

* Tkwft, Hat. dM Pipe% vol. t- p. 117— 119. Chren. Not. ■ 
- tcLuL p.j36 — 53I. D>TiU,p.ijjti — 136». Utanyt nL x. 

.P>53— J« D«Th0U,Td.di, p.4j;,4;8. " ■ "■ 

nnri tcL i. p. ]fo— 3;<> 
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CHAP, situate to the south of the river Semme. 

^^y^ The position erf" the place, environed by mo- 
159X- rasses; the ouinbers and intrepidily of tii6 
garrison, together with the advanced season, of 
the year; — these causes rendering the pn^ress 
of the siege nevertheless sIot, obliged the King ' 
to convert it into a species of blockade '. In 
vuious parts of the kingdom^ the flames of 
civit war, though diminishing jn violence, were 

tftbAng. not yet wholly extinct. Marshal d'Aumont 
was killed, while engaged b^ore an inconsidera* 
ble fort in Brittany : but the indecision, or the 
incapacity of the Duke of Mercoeur, combin- 
ing with his alienation from the Spanish com- 
mander, prevented their jointly profiting of an 
event, which might have proved in its results so 
injurious to the royal affiiirs". Hostilities had 
continued among the defiles imd precipices of 
the Alps, between Lesdiguieres and the Duke 
of Savoy, with alternate success, till they were 
suspended by the truce concluded at Lyons. 
Toulouse, together with a part of Languedoc, 
itiU continued to obey the Duke of Joyeuse. 

gf*^°f l*rovence, more than any other portion of 
France, presented a scene of anarchy, confii- 
sion, and outrage. Epemon, who pretended 
to have received from Heniy the Third, th^ 
contingent reversion of the government, ,after 
llie death of his brother La Valette; and 
whose arrogance rendered him incapable of 
listening to moderate measures or counsels; 

* Dc Than* toL ziL p. 439, and p. foi. Ok^U, p. i40%t uoa* 

* Dnd. p>443-~'4Jo> J>tvi*rt'^39StlS94- Mmmj,-^*' 
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persisted to maiotaiD himself ito the command chap. 
of the province, by force of arms. Neither the ^• 
open detestation of the people of every rank, ,j.j. 
towards his person, nor the concealed opposi- 
tion which be experienced on the part of the 
crown, could shake his determination. Henry, 
unable to turn his forces towards that quarter 
of the kingdom, 'and apprehensive of irritating 
so powerful & subject by any act of severity; 
embraced the hazardous expedient of con- 
ferring the government of Provence on the 
Duke of Guise: a resolution to which' he ad' Bukeof 
hered, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his ^^J*t^ 
principal ministers. • They exposed in forcible venur. 
terms, the imprudence of entrusting so import- 
. ant a maritime province to the care of a young 
prince, scarcely emancipated from his engage- 
ments with " the League;" who had been 
nearly raised by Spain to the French throne ; 
and who, in virtue of his descent from the an- 
tient Counts of Provence, might revive his 
pretensions to its sovereignty. Experience, 
nevertheless, jifstified the choice made by the 
King, of the Duke of Guise, for a post of 
such dangerous eminence. " 

The publication of the treaty which had long 1596. 
been negotiating between Henry and the Duke "^^^L 
of Mayenne, took place soon after thC' com- euw, 
mencement of the ensuing year. Though the 
terms were far less advant,ageous to the latter, 

" MuDoire* de ChiTCTnyi vol. L p-sjj-^js?. Chron. Nor. 
Tof-iii. p.58lij8a. Dcr Thotit vol.xti. p.4<>3— ^^J- MtMiajt 
voL X. p<46. O^Ttb} p. 1407. Hilt. d'Eperncni, *oL lib p.ios»^ 
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CHAP, tban those which he might have exacted when 
^_, J'^ _ , master of the capital, supported by a nume- 
Ufi. rous army; yet the cooditions, vhich might 
JwiMiy. be esteemed highly honorable, were such as 
have rarely been granted by a sovereign, to a 
rebellious and vanquished subject. The great 
principles of resistanee, on which, as head of 
** the League," Mayenne had taken up arms 
aguast the crown, were admitted to have been 
not only justifiable, but in some measure meri- 
torious. He was acquitted, in common with all 
the princes and princesses of the family of Lor- 
rain, from any participation in, or knowledge 
AitkiM of of, the assassination of Henry the Third. His 
- pecuniary incumbrances within the kingdom, 
as well as those contracted for the hire of fo- 
reign troops, were declared to be debts of the 
state ; and it was stipulated that their liquida- 
tion should be made out of the royal cofiers. 
Besides complete indemnity and oblivion for 
every past transaction, the cities of Soissoni 
and of Chalons upon the Saone, were left to 
Mayenne during the space of six years, as 
places of security. His eldest son, created a 
peer of France, by the title of Duke of Aiguil- 
Ion, was provided with the reversion of the 
government of Burgundy. 
OppoiUon The parliament of Baris did not however ma- 
^^^^p^ nifest the same fiwility in registering, which the 
ftOk Kuig liad displayed in conceding, so liberal 
and comprehensive an edict. It was thought 
indecorous, if not d^rading t» the nu^esty of 
the throne, to recognize the innocence of the 
Duke, and (tf bis sister the Dacbess of Mont, 
penaier, 
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pensier, together with their ignorance of th« chap, 
atrocious crime committed by Clement. A de- _^^ , 
gree of indirect impunity seemed to be given i,^ 
by the edict, even to r^cide itself; the coase- 
qtiences of which might prove, if potsible, more 
pernicious than Uie atrocious act which it con- 
signed to oblivion. Henry could neither be in- 
leosible to, nor unaffected by these considera- 
tions ; but, weighty as they were, superior 
reasons compelled him to interpose' his autho- 
rity, and to consummate a negotiation, which 
alone could extinguish the party of ■* the 
League." Even after repeated injunctions, the 
pwliament seems nevertheless, rather to hav<8 
yielded to force, than to have conceded to in- 
cUnstion or conviction, in verifying the treaty. 
It was carrced into effect with the most scrupu- 
lous fidelity. The magnanimous placability of HapuwU 
the King, in his private reception of Mayenne, ^^*''^ 
confirmed his triumph, by transforming the 
leader of a rebellious &cUon, into a loyal and ' 
aflectionate servant. It is rare that history, 
which transmits so many monuments of the 
weakness or the vices of princes, h enabled to 
commemorate such an instance of benignity, 
wisdom, and clemency. In these endowments, 
neither the first nor the second of the Rom«a 
Caesars, surpassed the founder of the house of 
Bourbon". Louis the Eighteenth, iustructed 
by adversity, is treading in the same traces, ex- . 
tending pardon to rebellion, ^od covering with 

" Mezeray, v(d.x. p.6]^-6& C JTerny, wil.i p. 35*— jS*. 
De Thou. vd. xlL p. 6m— 6oS. Ctron. Nov. Tri.iii. p. 19^—604. 
paviba p.ijgfi — 1401. Jonraal d'Uenry IV., vd, i. p.ii6)il7> 
SnOfi to), i. p. tajt J>S. 
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c H A P. a veil the crimes of revolutionary France. The 
^ _^^ ^ great features of the two periods of time, bear 
1J96. the strongest resemblance. , 

While Henry was thus employed in pardon- 
ing or conciliating his enemies ; the courage, 
aided by the good fortune of his adherents in 
another quarter of the kingdom, atchieved an 
enterprize of the highest importance to the pub- 
Sttte of He safety and repose. Marseilles, which city 
dM city of jjad originally embraced ' the Catholic League. 

Mineille*. , ,t , , ■ , 1 

and which, at a subsequent period was nearly 
reduced to the obedience of Charles Emanuel, 
Duke, of Savoy; had ultimately been subjugated 
by two of its own ambitious citizens. These 
Demagogues, by name, Casaux and Aix, under 
the denominations of Consul and of Supreme 
Judge, bad not only arrogated, but had main- 
tained themselves in possession of an unlimited 
authority. Supported by an armed force,, and 
protected by the strength of the place, they 
TTTinn; bade defiance to external attack. Henry had 
of the vainly attempted to induce them to return to 
their allegiance, by every offer which could 
tempt their vanity, or gratify their avarice. 
They preferred entering into a'treaty with Phi- 
lip the Second, who having granted them all the 
conditions demanded, already anticipated the 
acquisition of Marseilles. Doria, who command, 
ed the Genoese 'gallies in the Spanish service, 
was actually admitted into the harbour ; and a 
^hort delay would have secured so invaluable a 
port, to the inveterate enemy of France. 
Enterprize In this critical interval, the intrepidity of a 
■"^'*""' -native of Corsica, named Libertat, to whom ihe 

Duumvirs 
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Duumvirs had entrusted the principal gate of c H A P. 
the city; overturned their usurpation, and frus- ^_^ ^'j 
trated the views of the court of Madrid, when jj^^. 
so near to completion. Having negotiated with 
' the new governor of Provence, the. Dul^e of 
Guise, and being encouraged by an assurance of 
ample reward, he undertook and effected the 
emancipation of Marseilles. On the day fixed iTtbFeb. 
for executing his design, the royal troops, 
under cover of the night approached the walls; 
and Libertat, after having shut the gate upon 
Aix, who had gone out to reconnoitre, in- 
stantly put to death his colleague Casaux. Aix» 
though pursued by the forces of Guise, was so 
fortunate as to regain. the city; and io conjunc- 
tion with the son of the Duumvir recently kill- 
ed, he attempted to mE^ke himself master of the 
gate where Libertat commanded the guard. 
But, the struggle proved of short duration. 
Weary of the tyranny exercised over them, the lt> •««»«». 
inhabitants rose, and declared for the crown. 
The soldiery, led by the Duke of Guise in 
person, were admitted into the place : while 
Doria, surprized and terrified, without making 
any resistance, crouded sail in order to escape 
with thegallies' under his command. The two 
surviving chiefe of the rebels, afl^r m^ntaining 
themselves during some days in possession of 
the forts which overlook the city, capitulated, 
0D receiving, a promise of their liyes and their 
freedom. So .complete a revolutjqn was ef- 
fected with astonishing rapidity, and almost 
without any efiPtision of blood. If we consider impor- 
tbe political consequences which must have '?*>"*', 
B 3 attended. Htioo. 
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CHAP, attended tlie subjection of MRrseilleB to Phili{^ 
,^___^__j we shall tdmit, that it was hardly possible to 
MS96. pay too highly Uie service rendered to the state 
by libeitaL From to impregnable a post, the 
Catholic Kiig might have desolated ProveDce» 
awed the states of Italy, and carded on the 
whole commerce (^ the Levant. Its centnd 
poutioa in the midst of the Mediterranean, 
which would in some measure have connected 
the dominions of Philip on the Tuscan coasts 
in Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, with the con- 
tinent of Spain, must have rendered him the 
undisputed arbiter of all the south of Eu- 
rope. ' ■ 
Epenun The voluntary departure of the Duke of 
VunPio- EpernoD from R-ovence, which event speedily 
followed tlie reduction of Marseilles, restored a 
degree of tranquillity to that part of the king- • 
dom. Pursued wherever he moved, by the 
enmity of the natives, who employed the most 
insidious or atrocious contrivances, in order to 
take away bis life; opposed in the field by the 
Duke of Guise, at the head of a body of forces } 
and ei^oined by Henry to quit the province, 
on pain of his severe displeasure i Epemon at 
length indignantly complied with so many 
VamingB. But even when retiring, he made 
conditions with his tover&gai extorted new 
governments from the crown, in place of the 
post which he evacuated ; and maintained him<i 
«df in his castles on the banks of the Garonne, 



» Ds^a, p. 1404—1410. Ot That, vti. xH. p. 613— 6*4. 
O wn. Nof- Ml. iiL p. jt* — ^590. Mtmny, toL x. ^ 0S— ;j. 
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in a sort of sullen indepeodance upon the court chap. 
and administration. ' '^^ 

During these interesting transactions which j^^^ 
took place on the coast of the Meditenauean, Airiniof 
while the King was occupied before La' Fere, ^^^ 
the blockade of which town threatened to be tbciuMii. 
protracted to a considerable length; the Car- "^^*^ 
dlnat Arch-duke Albert of Austria, a younger 
brother of Ernest so lately deceased, arrived at - 
Brussels. He had already occupied in Portugal, ' 
the high office of viceroy; and Philip, who des- 
tined tor him the hand of his daughter, the In- 
fanta Clara Isabella, conferred- on him as a pre- 
paratory step to that alliance, the government 
of the Netherlands. Ambitious to prove him- 
self deserving of so distinguished a situation, 
and emulous to equal or to surpass the exploits 
of Fiientes his predecessor, Albert lost no time 
in preparing for the campaign. Sensible that it 
might prove dangerous, if not impracticable, to 
attempt the relief of La Fere, in presence of a 
numerous army, superior in cavalry, and ani> 
mated by the presence of the King, he direct 
ed his views to another quarter. It Wonld be 
found equally beneficial to make a poweifbl di' 
version, and to invest a frontier dty of Picsrdy, 
while the royal forces were incapacitated for 
advancing speedily to its assistance. After ouu 
tore deliberation, the advice of Rosne, tme of 
the exiles serving in the Spanish armji who 
intimately knew the vulnerable part of the 
French monarchy at which to point his attack ; 

4 HuL A'tfetaaa, tcL B. p. ioj — itj, md p. 157—141- He- 
maj, ToL z. p. ;j— H- 
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CHAP, decided the Arch-duke in formtog the siege of 
I Calais. The distance of that city from La 
Fere, and the degree ^f security into which the * 
supposed strength of the fortifications had lull- 
. ed the garrison, presented additional motives to 
justify the selection. 

The promptitude, celerity, and vigor which 
the Spanish commanders displayed, were fol- 
lowed by corresponding and rapid success. So 
incredible had been the supine negligence of 
the French, that the two forts of Nieulay, and 
of the Risbanc, which guarded the entrance 
9tli April, of the harbour, were carried almost without 
resistance. Every effort made by Henry, for 
the preservation of the place, who on the first 
intimation of the danger that menaced Calais, 
had repaired to Boulogne, at the head of a 
body of cavalry i was rendered ineffectual by 
contrary winds, which prevented succours from 
The town entering the port. The town, battered by the 
capkuiitn. cannon of the enemy, soon capitulated j though 
Bidossan, the governor, an officer of valor and 
fidelity, but deficient in military skill, con- 
tinued to defend the citadel. The intrepidity. 
of the assailants, guided by the superior talents 
of Rosne, overcame however all opposition. 
■jdApriL Having ascended the breach, they stormed the 
ctadei fort, putting the troops found in it, to the 
•tormed. g^ord '. Scarcely forty years bad yet e)apsed, 
since Henry the Second united it to the French 
monarchy. Calais, which after a possession of 

' Davili, p.i4i^l4». De Tbou, vol. xii. p. 630— 631- 
Sully. ToLi. p.30ti3oi. Chron.No*. ToLiii. p.6to—6ia. M*- 
zetty, td. I. p. 75 — 80. 

above 
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above two centuries, had been lost to England chap. 
by the incapacity of Mary, daughter to Henry . , ^\ _, 
the Eighth, and the culpable neglect of her sni- 
ministers, not less than by the fortunate exer- 
tions of Francis, Duke of Guiae ; became trans- 
ferred in turn to Spain, by similar errors or 
inattention on the part of the government. 
The distracted condition of France, convulsed 
at once by civil and by foreign war, forms 
nevertheless too satisfactory an ^lology for 
Henry, who ever since his accession, had 
been reduced to contend unremittingly with 
rebels for the crown itself; and who being en- ,. 
gaged before La Fere, could not personally ex- 
tend his vigilance or his protection, -over every 
pai^ of so extensive a frontier. 

Animated to new efforts by his past succ«ss, ^d ***J^ 
and still conducted in every measure by the nptun <£ 
same skilibl counsels which had hitherto guided 'A"^"*- 
him, Albert marching out of Calais, iprmed 
the siege of Ardres. Neither the advantageous 
position of thie place, t^ellher with a xe'm&xce- 
ment of considerate magnitude which had 
been recently thrown into] it ; nor the expec- 
tation of receiving speedy assistance from the 
King himself, on which reliance might be 
placed; could prolong its defence beyopd a 
very short term. The pusillanimity of Belin, 
the governor, in defiance of the oppoaitioQ 
made by his own officers, and the vabr «f:tbte 
troops, surrendered . the place to • Spain,. Aeariy **"^' '> 
at the precise time when La Fere capitulated oluTve, 
to Henry. The Arch-duke, satisfied with bis 
acqui- 
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CHAP. BcquiBitlonb, and- not disposed to commit hts 
y- ccmqiiests to the chance of war, did not wait 
tjftf, 'or tb^ approach of the roy^l forces. Retiring 
by hasty marches into Ftand«s, in order to n- 
fresh his troths, afler having provided for the 
safety of Calais and of Ardres> he evacuated 
the French territory '. It might naturally have 
been supposed that a prince so enterprizing ai 
Henry, would have profited of the enemy's ab* 
sence, either to ret^e the two important places 
Recently captured ,or at least to form some ofien- 
fiive plan of operation against the SpanianCi 
I But, such was the exhausted condition of the 
rerenue^ and so empty were the public cofl^ra, 
as to incapacitate him for commencing any un- 
dertaking of expence or magnitude. The dis- 
eases which manifested themselves in the camp 
before La Fere» had diminished his numbers } 
Vrhile the devastation of Ficardy caused by the 
Arch-duke's forces, rendered it impossible to 
procure subsistence for his own troops. In thii 
distressful situation, he was reduced, as be had 
been after the siege of Paris, to separate his 
army ) and stationing the soldiery in garrisons 
along die banks of the river Somme, be susi- 
pended all further tnilltuy operations. ' 

The arrival tff the Papal legate, Alexander, 
Cardinal of Medicis, whose mission was intends 
ed fbf affixing tbe seal to Henry's reconcilia^ 
tioti with the Holy See, recalled him to the 

JiHy. CkpitaU That prelate, received with distin* 

* I>T]kc*,Td.xiLp.638— «4«. Danb,p.i4»4— 14>9> *3m^ 
Not. ToL iH> p-Ciai 6ij. 
' Pirili, p. U»9> »4io. 
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guisbed honors, vaa met at bis entrance into chap. 
Paris, by Henry, the young PritaCe rf C <nd6, . . _^1, , 
presumptive heir to Uie crown, then scarcely ^^ 
e^ht years of age ; whom the King having re- 
cently caused to be taken from under the care 
of the Hugonots, had educated in the Cath<^c 
faith. By thus depriving his Plotestant sub* Pmxet^ 
jects of so powerful a siif^ort, as they must ^J^^^ 
have derived from retaining in their hands the coort. 
first prince of the royal blood, attached to their 
party and religion ; he consulted equally bis 
own tranquillity, as well as the rapose of 
France: while on the other band he gave ti 
the court of Rome an unequivocal proof of the 
sincerity of his late conventotk Soon i^^erw 
wards, Charlotte de Tremonille, Dovager Prin- 
cess of Cond6, who, strongly accused of having 
poisoned her husband, had been long detained 
in confinement at St. John d'Angely ; was set 
at liberty by Henry's ezpren command. Tli« 
parliament of Paris taking o^izance of the 
affiiir, after examination, thot^ht proper to de> 
dare her innocent of that atrodous crime. We 
may nevertheless assume that policy, mwe than 
conviction arising from moral or juridical proofs 
dictated the sratence } when we reflect that in 
the event of the King's decease, ^e ^accused 
Princess would have stt»od in the near relation 
of mother to bis minor loccessor. * 

Alarmed at the rapid advances of the Spa- £ad>uf)r 
niards, who in the course of two Caofpaigns, ^^ 

■.Chraa.NoT.*iLiiL p-tittit^, DtTkoa,voLj£. p-jM-* 
36S.; andvoLxuL pwSj — ay* Dnibt p> 14^^—14 ji. Mtaaj, 
. ToLx. pi.43i44*udp>U,87. 

bad 
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CHAP, b^d levelled or captured the prjncipal bulwarks 
V- of Picardy, thus opening to themselves an easy 
gj.^ entrance into all the interior |)roviQces of 
France ^ Henry applied for assistance, to his 
antient ally, Elizabeth. Marshal Bouillon, 
placed at the h^d of an embassy, was dispatch- 
ed for the purpose, to the court of London i 
but many causes, by contributing to weaken 
the English Queen's affection, bail diminished 
at tbe same time her esteem for the King. His 
change oft religion unquestionably operated as 
not the least of Uiese motives, however strongly 
^ that measure might be dictated and justified 
imoedi- ^y ^**'* necessity. Elizabeth's revenues, even 
menu to 1 wif^ her frugal inaoageinent, were moreover 
T^^L, unequal to the vast expenditure required to 
Hemrwd oppose Philip tbe Second In Europe, and on 
Sii^i"^ the contiuant of America, or in the West 
Indies. Her whole reign constituted in fact 
^ ooly a state of open war, or of indirect hostility 

with.him; the energy of her people supplying 
tbe deficiency or the poverty of the crown. 
She was compelled to watch with unremitting 
vigilance over Ireland, to which exposed and 
ill administered country, Spain directed its 
constant attacks: the Dutch commonwealth, 
reared by her care, still required her superin- 
tending protection; and she bad, at different 
periods, advanced a vast sum to Henry him- 
self, of which money ^e vainly demanded res- 
titution. Convinced neverUi'eless of the mag- 
nitude and reality of the danger with which she 
was menaced in common with Frdnce, by the 
alarming progress of the Spaniards; and pecu- 
liarly 
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liarly sensible to tlie vicinity of such formidable c H A P. 
neighbours, now become possessed of Calais, , y- ^ 
in addition to their Flemish dominions ; — im- tj^. 
pressed by these considerations, she at length ***?■ **»?• 
consented to sign, a new treaty with the King, concluded. 
Tlie stipulations, which were offensive, bound 
the contracting parties to make the strongest 
efforts against their mutual enemies; a place zmOct. 
being specifically reserved for the accession of 
the States General of Holland, who at the dis< 
tance of some months afterwards, entered into 
the alliance. ' 

llie Cardinal Arch-duke, after the termina- 
tion of his military exploits in France, did not 
by any means resign himself to inactivity. 
Turning his arms against the Dutch, who un- 
der the conduct of Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
maintained a continual war with the crown of 
Spain in the Netherlands; he invested Hulst, Siegtoi ' 
an important town of Brabant, not far removed Hubt. 
from Antwerp. The place was defended with juiy. 
far greater skill, as well as perseverance, than 
he had experienced in the attack of Calais; its isihAng. 
surrender, af|er a long and s{nrited resistance, 
-being dearly purchased by the loss of Rosne, jj^^j, ^^ 
who directed the operations, and who fell in Ros>i«. 
the assault. To his eminent talents, propelled 
by an implacable animosity against Henry, 
may in a great degree be ascribed the splendid 
successes which attended Fuentes and Al- 

' De Thoui Tol. xii- p- 647 — 671. Chron. Nor. vol. iiL p. 6aj 
—£17. DaTili, p. 141a— 1414. Mezenf, voUx. p. 8j, 84. Hiat, 
de Bouillont toL tL p.ioi—ifo. Raiui'i HiiU of Englandi toI. vii. 
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CHAP, bert '. Thro'out his life, uad peculiarly in. the 
,_,^i;__, manner oS its close, Roane bore a striking affi- 
tj96. nity to the Constable Charles of Bourbon. Both 
equally throwing off their allegiance to their 
native Prince, carried desdation into France ; 
and both perished by a similar end, Bourbon 
in the atUck of Rome, Rosne at the storm 
of Hulst. Nor did the enmity <^ the former 
individual entail greater calamities od Francis 
the First, than the antipathy of the latter in- 
flicted on Henry the Fourth. The weakness 
and lassitude of the French, which inci^M- 
citated the King for availing himself of the 
Arcb-dube's absence, prevented any important 
P'*^' operation : nor was the autumn otherwise 
afBiiM, distinguished, than by some incursions of Bi- 
iatoAmit. ron, at tfae head of a body of cavalry, who re- 
peatedly ravaged the proviocts of Artois and 
Huoault, quite to the suburbs of the city of 
Arras. 'Hiese ruinous depredations, which 
only increased the . calamities of war, without 
materially accelerating its termination, were 
productive of littl^ glwy or benefit. * 

Henry, unable to raise sullies from an ex* 
hausted and impoverished country; incapable 
of compelling by force the Duke of Mercosur 
to lay down his arms in Brittany ; and dread- 
ing an insurrection of his Hugonot subjects^ 
who loudly demanded from his gratitude, if not 
from his policy, an edict of permiment tolera- 

r Chnin.Norai.ToLiii.p.613— 4i8. De Tfaou. Tal.sulp.41 

" Darila, p. 1439- DeTlon.TOUwiLp.s*— 54. CImn. Nor. 
Tg|<iu.p.6io--4l>> 
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tioD for their religion ; far from enjoying re- 'c h A B. 
pose, coutd not even provide for his personal V- 
security. Pressed by a powerful and victorious ,,-4. 
enemy on the frontiers, he had recourse to a Cmtoc*. 
popular assembfy, in order to find expedients ^^^w 
for liquidating the public debts, and amelior- m Rouen. 
aUng or augmenting the revenue. But, in- 
structed by the experience of his predecessor 
Henry the Third, he preferred convoking an 
Epitome or representatimi of the States Gene- 
ral, to the dangerous experiment of calling to- 
gether the States themselves. A liaiited num- 
ber of persona, selected (torn the nobility, 
clergy, magistracy, and finance ; who, it was 
naturally supposed, might be easily induced to 
lend assistance to the crown, from whence they 
derived their own lustre or support; were as- 
sembled for the purpose at Rouen. Henry ha- 4tiiNOT. 
rangued them with a simplicity, frankness, ani$ 
brevity, calculated to make the deepest impres- 
sion on their minds. The wants, aggravated by 
the critical situati(Hi of the monarchy, were in- 
deed too a{^>arent, to need exa^eration, or to 
require eloquence. Another successful cam- 
paign, it was obvious, must enable the Spa- 
niards to carry their arms into the heart of th^ 
kingdom ; to Approach Paris, as Edward the 
Third had done in Uie fourteenth century } 
and to dictate conditions of peace, such as 
pcJicy or resentment might suggest to the 
court of Madrid. The assembly, penetrated RmoIu. 
with a conviction of Uiese facts, after reclaim- ff" ^. 
ing the rights and privil^es of their respec- it. 
tive oidera» adopted various resolutions for 
enabling 
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CHAP, enabling the King to raise temporary supplies, 
_v^ by new impositions. He was not long how- 
ij9«. ever in perceiving, that it was far easier to 
grant taxes, than to render them efficient, in 
the present situation of France. The domain 
of the crown, as well as the revenues,, had 
^llen into a state of such anticipation and 
alienation, as to be utterly irretrievable, ex. 
cept by a system of rigorous and radical re- 
form ; nor could he venture to undertake so 
arduous a work, in fhe midst of a foreign war. 
Being convinced therefore that he should 
derive little benefit from the deliberations, or 
service from the prolongation of the assembly ; 
he shortly afterwards permitted the members to 
separate, and return to their respective pro* 
■ vinces. * 
1597- Scarcely had he revisited the capital, and 
made preparations for opening the campaign 
with effect, when an event equally alarming 
and unexpected, reducing the kingdom to ex- 
tremities, seemed to menace him with misfor- 
tunes greater than those, which he had suffered 
Port«"- from the faction of " the League." Portocar- 
'^ rero, the Spanish governor of Dourlens, an 
AfflieM. officer of equal capacity and decision, conceived 
the design of surprizing Amieos; the protec- 
tion of which city had been entrusted . to the 
citizens, by Henry's facility, rather than by his 
negligence. Availing himself of their careless 
security, Portocarrero approached Amiens with 

■ Sullf, ToLi. p. 334 — 341' Chroa.No7. toI.uL p. 6s8, 639. 
DeThoUfToLxiii. p, iS — «j. Mezeray, vol. x. p. S7— 89. Da- 
vilXf p. i<Hi| I44>- Hemoiict de Quvunyf voL L. p> jS?— 390. ^ 
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a considerable force, during the night ; while a C H A p. 
few soldiers of approved valor, disguised as ._ ^•_ _ ^ 
peasants or waggoners, entered the place. By is9t._ 
an ingenious contrivance, some of them amused 
the guard ; till the others, drawing their con- 
cealed weapons, made themselves masters of one 
of the gates, and instantly admitted their com- ' 
panions. With such admirable skill were the 
measures taken, and such was' the promptitude, 
silence, and intrepidity, exerted in executing 
them, that the capital of -Picardy, in open day, 
.was seized on by the Spaniards. Fifteen thou- nthHv. 
sand inhabitants capable of bearing arms, after 
a slight and' ine0ectual resistance, were dis* 
armed by about three thousand of the enemy. 
Scarcely any effusion of- blood accompanied an 
enterprize, at once so bold, and so important in 
its nature. Fortocarrero, whose genius had 
planned it, lost not an instant in endeavouring 
to render the possession secure; and the go- 
vernor having fled on the first intimation of the 
dtinger, no effort was made by the French, for 
recovering the city. " 

The consternation which ' the intelligence oc- Couttnu- 
casioned in the court, as far as we can judge ^^^^ 
from contemporary authority, was not exceeded inopture.' 
by the alarm consequent on the battle of Pavia, 
when Francis the First -was made prisoner; nof 
by the defeat of St. Quentin under Henry the 
Second, wherti the Constable Montmorency, 

>■ Dinli, p. 144) — mi. Dc Tbon, Tol-xiU. p.ioj<— 108, 
Chnn.NoT.' nl. ili. p. 667— 469. D'Aub. Hitt. Univ. voLUi. 
P> }■< — jSS. HMiqKt de Chiveny, nd, i. p. 391 — jgt,' 
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9 H A P. and tfae flower of the French nobility, fell intor 
. ^' ' the hands of the Spaniards '. Paris, the metro* 
ffyj. pedis of the kiogdom, became io some measure, 
afler die loss of Amiens, a frontier place, no 
longer secure from insult aod attack ; the wholer 
intermediate countrj from the banks of the 
Sk>mme, to those of the Seine, being open, as 
Aiuniog well as destitute of garrisons, or of fortresses. It- 
^^ it in fact difficult to conceive, if Spain had re- 
mained in possession of its recent acquiutioD, 
.that Paris could have continued to constitute 
the capital of Frsnee ; and it must have become 
requisite to remove the seat of government from 
the Seine, to the Loire. The terror natural 
in such a situation, was augmented by the 
general dissatisfaction. Those persons who 
' desired to depreciate the King in the es- 
(imatimi of his subjects, comparing him to 
Mark Antony, attributed the calamity to hfa 
immoderate love of pleasure, and to the in- 
fiuence of his mistress Gabrielle, who enervated 
his courage, or detained him in dissipation. 
Even such as judged rbore iavourably of Henry, 
yet seemed ready to admit that he was only 
victorious over his own people ; and that, form- 
ed by nature for civil war, his talents sunk 
when opposed to foreign enemies: a censure 
which however severe, was not wholly destitute 
of foundation'. His own constancy appears 
\o have been rudely shaken by so unexpsf^ted a 
reverse, to which he found it difficult to apply 
any prompt or efltcacious remedy. The mts> 

* S«lln vokii V-3*9' * Davilif p.t4o6> I44T' 
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Management and peculation of the revenue, c H A p. 
which incapacitated him for vigorous or con- ^ ^\ ^ 
linued exertion j rendered it impossible to main- ij,,. 
lain forces adequate to formiiig the siege of ^'^."'' , 
Amiens, without previously providing for their ti» King. 
payment. It could ' not be doubted that 
Philip the Second, and the Arch-duke Albert, 
would make the greatest efforts, hdwever ruin- 
ous they might prove to the ai&irs of the Ne- 
therlands, in order to preserve a conquest 
which gave them entrance into the centre of 
France. Portocarrero might be expected to 
bury himself in the tuihs of the city which he 
"had acquired with such consummate ability, or 
to hold out against the assailants, tilt he should 
be relieved from Flanders. Despondency ag- 
gravated the weight of the calamity ; and the 
factions of the metropolis, suppressed, but not^ 
extinct, manifested 'themselves at a moment of 
general dejection.' ■ r 

Henry, under circumstances so fitted to ap- 
pal the greatest ibrtitnde, evinced, after re- 
covering from the first shock, that adversity . 
could not incapacitate, though it might agitate 
and disconcert him. All his measures, replete 1 
with wisdom, and adapted to the exigency, «nb™eed 
*efe carried into effect with vigor. Bircfn, de- ' ^/^* 
tached at the head of those troops which could 
be immediately assembled, with orders to harrass 
the garrison, to impede the entrance of pl'ovi- . 
sions into the place, and to straiten Portocarrero 
on the side of Flanders, executed his commia- 



' ^txenyt vol.x. p. 91193. 
S 2 
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c HAP. sion with success. The supenDtendeDce of tb« 
^_^^ f^ ^^ ^ finances was entrusted solely and exclusively to 
1597. Rosny, known in history by the title of Duke 
of Sully ; a tutoister who in application, integ< 
rity, and frugdlty, proved himself not inferior 
to any statesman, of whatever age or nation. 
The parliament of Paris gave the most disinte- 
rested and efficient support to the exertions of 
the government^ and the Duke of Mayenne 
himself, anxious to erase every impression of his 
past political life, conducted to the King's assis- 
Jime. tance a number of his adherents. Pecuniary re- 
sources were found in the loyalty or affection 
of the people ; and Henry quitting Paris, re- 
paired to the camp, where his presence, While 
it diffused satisfaction, accelerated all the mili- 
tary operations. ' 
Cnn^tuw During the interval of more than six months 
do^ "«• whiph elapsed between the surprize of Amiens, 
and the period of its recapture ; the interior of 
the French monarchy was agitated by various 
factions, which not only disturbed its repose, 
but seemed to menace its very existence. The 
struggle between the two crowns of France and 
Spain, after near twelve years of open war, or of 
indirect hostilities, seemed to be reduced to a 
crisis : and such was the precarious nature of 
Henry's title, as well as the fermentation exist- 
ing thro'out his dominions, that any further suc- 
cess on the part <^' his foreign enemies, might 

.' De Tbou, ToL siii. p.ioS— ill. Sarib> p. 144;— 1448. 
Sullft ml^i. p-3SttSS3' MtunytyvLx. p.94<— 96. D'AuS. 
Uiit. UniTv voL iii. p. 3SS— 39*. 

havft 
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have produced a general defection or revolu- chap. 
tion. In Brittany, the Duke of Mercoeur, at- • , _ , ^'_, 
tentive to the fevent of the siege, renewed his 1597. 
connexions with the court of Madrid, and re- 
fused to lay down his arms *. All the abihty and 
vigilance of 'Lesdiguieres, could scarcely repel 
the inroads of Charles Eraamiel, Duke of Savoy, 
or prevent his entrance into the province of 
Dauphin^ ^. Ferdinand, great Duke of Tus- 
cany, availing himself of the opportunity afford- 
ed him by the calamities of -France, seized on 
two small islands situate near the entrance of the 
port of Marseilles, which he garrisoned with 
troops^. The Hugooots, irritated against tiie ForaigQ, 
King, whom they regarded as an apostate ; and '^ ^<^ 
dissatisfied at bis delay in granting them an 
edict of toleration; not only refused to aid him, 
but manifested a disposition to have recourse to 
t^e most violent expedients ". Even in Paris, - 
t^e partlzans of Spain, who held nocturnal as- 
semblies, meditated open insurrection '. Many 
of the nobility, and some of the princes of the 
blood, despairing of the iina) extrication of the 
state, or regarding the misfortunes of their 
country, as exceeding Henry's ability to re- 
medy ; did not hesitate to meet, and to agitate 
in those secret conferences, propositions of the 
most treason^Ie nature. *" 



■ De Thou, ToL xnL p. 118^136. Chron. Nov. voU iii. p. ^i 
-673. 
" Chmn. Nov. nL m. p.,673'^78. 
' MezeriVi voLx. p. 93,99. 

k lUd. p.99^tot. * Ibid. p. 96. 

" De Thoa, vd.au. p.136— ij;. 
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While symptoms of such universal efferves^ 
cence aod discQDteot appeai'ed tliroughout the 
kingdom, the attention of Europe was fixed on 
the •transactions before Amiens, where tfae^ 
whole science of war, as linown and practised 
at the conclusion of the sixteenth century, was 
displayed by the two powers. The activity and. 
courage of Portocarrero repeatedly repelling. 
the assailants, long frustrated or retarded their 
operations. But, as the garrison, diminished 
by fatigue, sickness, and the sword, became 
unequal .to contending with an enemy, whose 
numbers were perpetually recruited ; an indis- 
peiisable necessity existed on the part of the 
Spanish government, either to march to its 
relief, or to expect its ultimate surrender. 
Portocarrero implored the Arch-duke not to 
suffer so important a city to be lost, without 
making an effort for its preservation i and that 
prinqQ, however feebly supported by Phili]> the 
Second on this great occasion, wanted no ex» 
bortations to excite him to.the performance of 
his duty. Though labouring under many im- 
pediments, and at the hazard of abandoning the 
Netherlands to the incuruons of Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, who only waited for the sig- 
nal of bis departure, in order to invade the pro- 
vinces along the Yssel ; Albertbaving asaembled 
a considerable army, advanced towards the bor- 
*"«»**■ ders of I^icardy. He found himself neverthe- 

Fonocii^ less trom a variety of causes, unable to appear. 

««• in sight of th^ besieged, before the death of 
Portocarrero had taken place. A musquet ball 
which entered his left sid^ while exposed to a 

1 severe 
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severe fire, terminating his life, deprived c H A E. 
Spain of so illustrious a subject. The com- ._ , ^' ,j 
mandwas immediately conferred by unanimous j^^j. 
consent, on the Marquis of Montenegro, wbo 3^ Sept. 
approve,d himself worthy of the distinction. " 

Albert, long and impatiently expected, at Aibot 
length drew near to the northern bank of the -^^"^ - 
Somme: but such appears to have been the ofAmim*. 
culpable negligence, or the inconceivable se- 
curity of the French, aggravated by tlie want 
of all precaution on the part of the King 
himself, that no adequate preparations had 
been made to oppose, or to repel the Spaniards. ii& Sept. 
Universal alarm and confusion ensued on their 
approach, which were augmented' by Henry*s 
absence; who, unappi*ehensive of any danger,' 
had gone out to tak6 the diversion of the 
cbace. AU the efforts of Biron and the 
<ftlier commanders, could neither dissipate the 
panic, nor restore the confidence of the troops. 
Already the enemy, in the anticipation of vic- 
tory^ appeared ready to commence their at- 
tack ; when the Arch-duke^ personally un- 
skilled hi the conduct of military operations, 
thongh'bimselt'of* unquestionable courage, and 
iH advised by those persons who surrounded' 
him, issued orders to halt the troops. THe short' j^^^ ^^ 
d^ay of three hours, at so critical a juncture, occuimcf 
decided the fate of Amiens, and probably the Heuy. 
destiny of France. When the iiretrievable error 
committed by ^e Spaniards, became apparent, 

■ DeTkoa, toI.suL p. 113 — 118. DavD*, V-^**> — 1463. 
D'Aub. Hiib UniT. vol. iil p. 390. 

§4 the . 
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CHAP, the moment of action was lost : nor conld it be 
^^^ ^1,^ esteemed among the least singular events of the 
1597. day, that the Duke of Mayenne, who had so 
nearly overturned the monarchy only a few years 
before; conduced eminently to its preservation 
in this hour of crisiSj by causing cannon to be 
placed upon the most accessible quarter of the 
Ritreau. royal camp. Repelled in every subsequent at< 
tempt which he made either to force the lines, 
or to throw reinforcements into the city j bar- 
rassed by the cavalry of the King, and incapable 
from want of provisions, of protracting^ his stay 
in a country completely ravaged ; the Arch- 
duke began his retreat towards Flanders. If 
. the enterprize had boen entrusted to a general 
* of greater capacity than Albert ; if the Duke 
of Parma had survived, or even if Rosne had 
not perished in the preceding campaign } we 
may pronounce that according to all appear- 
. ances, the siege of Amiens would have been 
raised in consequence of the approach of the 
Spaniards. It is difficult to conjecture, and 
impossible to ascertain, the probable results of 
such a disaster to France, under the existing 
circumstances of the monarchy : these specula- 
tions do not belong to history, whose pro- 
vince is to record events; but we arejusti6ed 
in supposing, that they must have proved of the 
most calamitous nature. " 

* DiTib. 11.14(3—1469. ClirMi.Not. TOl.iii. p.679— 6I5. De 
TtKHit vol. xiiL p. ti8 — 114. D*A)ib. Hiit. Uiut. tdL iH, p. 390 — 
39J, Htmoirer de ChiTtmy, vol. i. p. 396 — 404. 

Albert 
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, Albdrt, tho' he proved unable to effect the c h A P. 

principal object of hts expedition, by relieving , ^^ 

Amiens, nevertheless retreated into the Nether-. ,^5,. 
lands without sustaining any loss. Henry, at the 
. head of all his cavalry, hanging upon the rear, 
continually attempted to charge, or to disorder 
them : but, such was the admirable discipline, and 
superior military skill of the Spanish infantry,' as 
to render ineffectual every effort of the King. He ^?"T*"*' 
returned therefore, to the camp before Amiens, aj,h sept. 
which city, hopeless of succour, capitulated on 
honorable terms. Elated with his success, he 
entered the province of Artois, advanced to 
the vicinity of Arras, and endeavoured, to pro- 
voke the Arch-duke to hazard an action. So 
exhausted nevertheless wei*e the French forces, 
and so unequal to attempting any enterprize of 
difficulty, that Henry was compelled soon af- October, 
terwards to relinquish the siege of Dourlens, 
which he h^d imprudently and precipitately 
commenced. Satisfied ther^ore, with having Htarrre- 
obliged the Spaniards to retire; master of ^J^** 
Amiens, the prize for which he contended; 
and unable to keep the field with an army di- . - 
minished by diseases; he returned to Paris, 
vhere his arrival was celebrated with acclama- 
tions. " 

The ill success of Albert, and his consequent NomndMr. 
retreat into the Netheriands, by disconcerting ^^^^ 
the vast projects which the court of Madrid 

' Dt Thoo, voL xiiL p. i»j— laS. Davilt, P.U69— 1471. hh- 
nnj, -MI.X. ihlog— no. Chrwu Nov. roLiu. p. 6gj— 681. 
SaUrt nL i. p. jfiS. 

had 
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CHAP, had fo/med, not without apparent foundation, 
^_^[|_^ on the permanent possession of Amiens, dis- ' 
W97. posed ihe two crowns to peace. Henry, who, 
during the greater part of his life, had been 
compelled to combat danger and adversity in 
everj; shape, anxiously, desired to taste repose. 
He dreaded the instability of fortune, and he 
had acquired the highest reputation, by his 
triumph over Spain and " the League." The 
factions of France, inveterate and powerful, re- 
quired time as well as address, to effect-their ex- 
ud of tinction. His revenues, which were dissipated 
SkcL''* V mismanagement, and wholly unequal to pro- 
secuting the war with vigor, could only be re- 
established by tranquillity. Nor had Philip less 
cogent, tho' less apparent motives, to desire the 
termination of the war. Approaching fast to the 
dose of life, he was sinking under bodily infir- 
mities or diseases, which impaired the energy 
of his counsels. .Hia only son, Philip, heir to 
the vast dominions of the Spanish monarchy, 
young and inexperienced, manifested a very 
to deure feeble capacity. The hostilities in which he was- 
P***' involved with England and Holland, occupied- 
his arms on both elements: during the short' 
expedition of the Arch-duke for' the relief of 
Amiens, Maurice, Prince of Orange, had com-' 
[detely expelled the remaining garrisons of Hii- 
llp, from every part of the northern provinces 
of Grroningen, Frtesland, and Overysael. 

In addition to these reasons, he had already 
determined on giving his daughter Clara Isa.- 
bella's band to Albert; endowing b«F at tbei 
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same time with, the Low Countries, as a fief to c H A P. 
be held of the crown of Spain. ,"His finances, ^ y- _ ^ 
scarcely less exhausted than those of Henry, jj,^, 
had recently reduced him to the humiliating 
necessity of violating his faith to the creditors 
of the state, by withholding payment of his 
debts, as he had already done at an earlier pe- 
riod of his reign. Under circumstances so im- ts9t. 
perious, he lent a ready ear to the first proposi* 
tions of a pacific nature, which were made to 
bim through the medium of the court of Rome. 
Clement the Eighth, desirous to unite the MediiOoo 
Christian powers against the Turks, who, feebly co^bf 
opposed by Rodolph the Second in' Hungary, »«>>«- 
made the most ^alarming progress towards ,the 
Austrian frontiers, under Amurath the Third ; 
exerted all the influence of the pontifical au- 
thority, to terminate the inveterate quarrel 
between France and Spain. Commissioners, 
named by each crown, acting under the me« 
diation of the Papal legate, assembled there- 
fore at Vervins, a small town on the firontiers 
of Picardy. ' Notwithstanding the numerous i 
and intricate points requisite to be adjusted on Confc- 
both sides, previous to a final accommodation; u-Vtrviat. 
yet, such was the mutual disposition felt to 
vanquish them, that the negotiation advancing 
T^dly, promised a favorable issue. * 

Among all the principal adherents of " the Conduct of 
league," the Duke of Mercoeur alone still per- ^jp*^ 
asted in his rebellion, though every decent ot atur. 

^ DeTI>Oii>Ti^sin. p.i95,i9<. Daiib, p.i4}j, 1474. MM*- 
nyiToL *• [hiis— iij. Sully, Tol*i. f. 3js, 
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CHAP, oitensible pretext for continuiag in arms 
^ _^' against his sovereign, had been removed by 
ij^g, Henry's abjuration and absolution. His hopes 
of retaining the duchy of Brittany, which he 
had tyrajinized during a number of years ; and 
the prospect of dissevering that 6ne province 
from the monarchy of France, as it existed pre- 
vious to the marriage of Aone of Bretagne with 
Charles the Eighth;— these motives induced him 
to refuse every offer of accommodation. Even 
after the re-capture of Amiens, though he had 
consented to renew the truce with the royalists, 
Ftbnijiry. he betrayed no disposition towards peace. The 
King, who was therefore exhorted to repair in 
person, at the head of his forces, to that quarter 
of the kingdom, executed the reselution with- 
out delay. At bis approach, the frontier gar- 
risons which held for Mercceur in Anjou and 
Foitou, on whose resistance he had relied for 
covering Brittany from attack, instantly sub- 
He mb. mitting, returned to their duty. So unexpect- 
niiii to ed a defection left him exposed to immediate 
"** hostilities: nor had he any alternative, except 
to implore pardon for his rebellion ; or to sus- 
tain a siege in the city of Nantes, whose inha- 
bitants, he dreaded, might seize, and deliver 
him up to his offended prince. Thus situated, 
Mercceur wisely preferred the former expe- 
dient His only daughter, heiress to the vast 
possessions of the family of FenthieiTe, and 
allied to the antient Dukes of Brittany, in right 
of her mother, was made the sacrifice to pro- 
pitiate Henry. 

Gabrielle 
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Gabrielle d'Btrees, always attentive to the in- 
terests of her children, became the mediatress 
of a. reconciliation } in consequence of which, tj,g. 
her eldest sod, Ciiesar, espoused the young prin- 
cess. He was invested at the same time, by 
the King liis father, with the duchy and patri- 
monial estates of Vendome, which helng thus 
dissevered from the crown, were conferred on 
Gabrielle's issue. The espousals took place with 3d April: 
equal solemnity and magnificence, in presence 
of the court, though the youth of the two par- 
ties prevented the immediate consummation of 
the nuptials J Henry granting in favor of so TrMty be- 
nch an alliance for his natural son, the most |{[^ 
honourable terms to Mercosur. His rebellion 
was not only pardoned, but justifled, as having 
originated in patriotic motives; and like the 
Duke of Mayenne, he received from the royal 
cofiTers a considerable sum, for the liquidation 
of his private debts. The government of Brit- 
tany was conferred on the young Duke of Ven- 
dome. We cannot deny, however much we 
may regret, that in the whole course, of this 
transaction, Henry appears, not as the sove- 
reign of France, attentive to its interests, and 
regardful of his public duties ; but as the lover 
of Gabrielle, sacrificing every consideration of 
a public nature to the gratification of his mis- 
tress, and the aggrandizement of his illegiti- 
mate offspring. '. 

' DeTbout vol. xiii. p. 196^106. SuUf, toLU p-.jtj— 377- 
Chroa.Nov.Tol.iii. p. 710— 7tt. MtKfaf, rol.z. p.iil— iij. 
Mem. de Ouverajr, jiA. ii. p. 5— la. 

A stiU 
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A still more delicate and important affiiir, 
^ wliich demanded his attention, called for some 
immediate, or decisive resolution. Tbe Hu- 
goDots, dissatisfled at the continual procrastina- 
tion of the edict of toleration promised them* 
seemed to be disposed to take up' arms against 
the crown. Policy, as much as* justice and 
gratitude demanded, that the companions of 
Henry's adverse fortune, who had demon- 
strated their loyalty even to his predecessor, 
and who had so eminently conduced to place 
himself upon the throne; should nqt remain the 
only description of his subjects, excluded from 
general pardon and protection. Moved by 
these considerations, as well as apprehensive of 
the resentment of so powerful and numerous 
a body, who if they should have recourse to fo- 
reign interposition, might even impede thie con- 
clusion of a peace with Spain ; the King, afler 
131I1 April mature reflexion, granted them an edict, which 
^^IJf has always been denominated, from the city in 
which it was framed, the *' Edict of Nantes." 
That of Poitiers, promulgated by Henry the 
Third in 1577, constituted its basis. If we 
candidly appreciate the articles of it, we must ' 
be compelled to allow, that no more extended 
toleration could with reason have been de- 
manded on one side ; nor with any regard to 
the public welfare and safety, have been cod- 
Artickt ceded on the other part The exercise of the 
^^1^^^ reformed religion under some limitations and 
totsnt*. restrictions, was permitted in every part of 
, France. Every honour, dignity, and employ- 

ment> 
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metit, civil, military, as welt as judicial, beit^ c H A p. 
thrown open, waa rendered common to Catho- ^ _y - 
lies and Hugonots. Various cities and places, ij^ 
situate in different provinces of the kingdom, 
the garrisons of which were paid by the crown, 
remained as securities to tlie Protestants, during 
the term of eight years. Under the shelter of 
so wise, liberal, and salutary a law, they con- . 
tinued for the greater part of a century, to 
enjoy repose and protection. Yet, so little Oppontioo 
were the principles of toleration understood, or ^^^ 
practised in that age ; and such was the repug- 
nance of the zealous Catholics, against admit, 
ting the professors of the reformed religion to 
any participation of civil rights ; that Henry 
did not venture to publish it, till after the de- 
parture of the Papal Legate from France. Even 
when iu the ensuing year, the edict was brought ' 
before the parliament of Paris, in order to re- 
ceive their sanction and verification, the 
strongest opposition to it arose among the 
members of that body. It required the per- 
sonal interference of the King, together with 
the force of Ins joint entreaties and menaces, to 
vanquish their resistance. ' 

. While the King was thus beneficially occu- impedi- 
pied in restoring order to the province of J[I™^^^ 
Brittany, in extinguishing the remains of '* the uoa of 
League," and in diff'uiiog tranquillity over the •*** 

• D'Aub. Hut. Univ. toI. Si. p. S33^S3S- H"*- ^« France, 
par Matthieu, « Pari*. 16141 toI.i. lir. iL p. 197— a6i. DeTbob, 
foL xiii. p>io8( aadp.]73 — 3^6. Hmntj-. vol. s. p' itj, 114. 
Hirt. de BoiulloD, vol. ii. p. ijS, 19^ AiUfil dlbiUT [V.,Ml.ii 
f, »o6, 307. 

interior 
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CHAP, interior porttoo of his dominions, by qaiedng^ 
^ ^ ^- _ _^ the alarm of bis Hugonot subjects; the minis- 
1558. tcrs of the two crowns at Vervins, proceeded 
rapidly in the great work of peace. The prin- 
cipal impediment to its conclusion, arose even 
less from the discordant pretensions of Henry 
and Philip, than from the inflexible perti- 
nacity of Charles Eraanuel, Duke of Savoy.- 
That prince, wliose natural ambition was in-' 
flamed and heightened by the recent success of 
his arms over Lesdiguieres, from whom he had 
reconquered the province of Maurienne, and 
made other acquisitions ; peremptorily refused 
Siiuzio. to relinquish the Marquisate of Sahizzo, seized 
by him in violation of subsisting treaties, dur< 
ing the reign of Henry the Third. If the em- 
bassadors of the Catholic King had steadily 
supported him, the negotiations appeared to 
be on the point of total suspension : but their 
cold or equivocal eflforts in his favour, com- 
Treaty peUed him to relax in his demand. It was at 
^"^^ length agreed, in order not to retard the pacifi- 
cation between the potentates principally inte- 
rested, that .the affair of Saluzzo should be 
referred tO'the arbitration of the Pope, who was 
boun^.tb decide on it within the space of a 
year. Charles Emanuel restored to France the 
little town of Berre in Provence, which consti- 
tuted bis sole remaining acquisition beyond the 
Alps. ' 

* Mewnjr, id. x. p. iifi — lit. De Tluwi tbL idU. p. ato, »i< 
MMthieui v(il< i. liv. u p. J9— <i. 
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The warm opposition made bj the Queen oF c.H a p. 
England, as well as by the States General of , ^' 
Holland, delayed the publication, but could not ijgg. 
finally prevent the accomplishment of peace. -**"?•. 
Elizabeth remonstrated, reproached, and made ofEng- 
by the mouth of her ministers, the greatest of- '»«' " " 
fers of assistance, military no less than naval, ia 
order to enforce the prosecution of hostilities. 
But Henry, secure of obtaining from Philip by 
negotiation, all the objects that he could hope 
to regain by force, if he continued to act in 
conjunction with his allies; pleaded not with> 
out reason, in extenuation for breach of his en* 
gagements, the exhausted condition of France. 
He even offered to include her, as well as the 
States of Holland, by name, in the treaty; but 
his proposition was rejected by both powers, as 
being equally contrary to the independence of 
the Dutch, and to the interests of the English". 
The King having - therefore fulfilled at least ConehtiM 
the demonstrations of friendship towards his "^P**** 
confederates, no longer hesitated to sign a 
peace, which secured to him more and greater 
acquisitions, than he could have expected from 
the most prosperous campaign. Except the 
County of Charolois, which formed a small de- 
pendancy of Burgundy, he had not conquered, 
nor did he possess,^ any portion of the Spanish 
monarchy. Philip on his part restored, besides 
several frontier fortresses of Picardy, the two 
important towns and harbours, of Calais, and 
of filavet in Brittany. 

" SuUf, Tol.i. p. 3I0, 3I1. Mewrif, toI-x. p. n;— ii?. . 
VOL. V. T If . 
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If we refiect on the facility which these 
^ maiitime places, the keys of the monarch)', 
aflbrded him of landing forces, and of invading 
IVance in her most vulnerable quarters j \ihen 
iiietr^ty ^® recollcct that Calais had been held above two 
of Vcrrioi. hundred years by the English kings ; lastly, if 
we consider the enormous expenditure of 
treasure which those acquisitions cost him, and 
the difficulty of their being reconquered by an 
enemy so exhausted as Henry ; we shall admit 
that at atnore active period of his reign, the Ca- 
tholic King would not have acquiesced in so 
inglorious a treaty. Nor could he be insensible 
to- the value of such sacrifices and restitutions. 
The possession of Calais placed in him in the 
position of Edward the Third and of Henry the 
Fifth, who had shaken France to the foundations. 
But he was already sinking under the diseases, 
which shortly afterwards conducted him to the 
grave; and his anxiety to devolve the Spanish 
monarchy on his successor, unembarrassed by a 
foreign War, augmented as he approached the 
close of life. The Arch-duke Albert on his 
side, not less impatient to accomplish his pro- 
jected marriage with the Infabla, and appre- 
hensii«e ledt any unforeseen impediment to its 
completion might arise, accelerated the pro- 
gress of the negotiation. Cambray alone, of all 
the Captures made from the French, was re* 
tained by Spain, as having been reconquered 
from an usurper, and not taken from its 
ibbeneE. rightful prince. If the peace of Cateau, made 
toF^uM, by Philip near forty yews preceding, with 

. Henry 
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Henry the Second, was justly considered to be chap. 
in many respects injurious and dishonourable ^_.^' , 
to France ; the treaty of Vervins seemed 1598, 
equally advantageous and beneficial to the i*tl> ■''">•• 
French crown. While it covered Heniy with 
peraonal glory, as the restorer of the monar- 
chy, it proportionately humbled the house of 
Austria, which had so long diffused terror over 
Europe. Its publication was every where ac- 
companied with testimonies of joy, as the signal 
and commencement of a new period of national 
felicity". Biron, raised by the King, to the afitLJune. 
rank of a Duke and peer, in consideration of^j^" 
his services to the crown, was dispatched to BiumIi. 
Brussels, in order to swear on the part of his 
master, to the faithful observance of the arti« 
cles. He was received with honors and dis- 
tinctions above the condition of a subject, 
flattered by extravagant encomiums on his 
valor, and treated as the preserver of France. 
The insidious poison of such praises, operating . 
on a miqd already distempered by ambition, ar- 
rogant, and deeming every recompence below 
its merits; became eventually productive of . 
most fatal consequences. It shook his fidelity 
and allegiance, excited convulsions in the state, 
and Anally conducted Biron himself to a pre* 
mature and ignominous death. ' 

■ " DeThou, ml-xiii. p »o^— M3. Mitiliieii»Tol. i. liv.L p,4t 
.—66. Hnen^iTuLx. p.isS — ijo. Journal d'Heory IV. voL if 
p. 187 — 191. Mem. de Chivemy, vol. ii, p. ij^^i. Cayet. 
Chmn. Sepienniire, a Pari*, i6o5> p. 8 — 11. 

f Hem. de Chitcnyi toI. ii. p.ii — 95. Mattjiieu) Tu).i,,Ev.i 
9' IS — ^3- ^c ThoU) vol- zlii. p>iiS> Journal d'Hcmy IV^voUii. 
p.ig*ji9j. Mezera/i Tpl. X. p. ij6, IJ7. Sully, voL i, p.i9i,39*i 
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CHAP. VI. 

State of JR-ance, at the eotulusioa of the peace of f'ervirtf. 

— First measures of Henry. — Death of Philip the 
Second, — Ambitious projects if Gabrielle d^Etrics. — 
Her death. — Fermentation and discontents in the king- 
dom Divorce of the King. — Amours of Henry. — 

Visit (f the Duke of Savoy. — Inegectaal negotiation 
of that Prince. — His retitm. — Domestic transactions. 

— War with Savoy. — Sapid progress of the Frettcft 
arms. — Inactivity of the Duie of Savoy. — Conferences 

Jar peace. — Marriage ef Henry, ■with Mary of Mc' 
diets. — Conclusion of the treah/ toith Savoy. — R^ec- 
tions en iL — Birth ^ the Dauphin. ^^ Internal 
regulations. — Alliance renewed mlh the Smtzers. — 
Commotions in Poitou, — Coit^racy i^Biron, revealed 
ly La Fin. — Arrest of Biron, — His trial and exe- 
cution. — ReflectioTu on that event. 

CHAP. T3 Y the treaty of Vervins, Henry the Fourth 

i_. -^- ._ f beheld himself at length the undisputed 

'J?*- possessor of the crown of France. After 

g^^ having vanquished the most powerful faction 

ttOemrj. which ever arose in any state, and which had 

nearly accomplished the destruction of the 

monarchy; his valor, constancy, and fortune^ 

had finally surmounted all the efforts of foreign 

enemies. Philip the Second, his inveterate and 

implacable rival, had not only recognized his 

title, but had restored all the conquests made 

during the period of anarchy and commotion^ 

vbich followed the death of the late Kin^ 

Henry the Tliird. France, which for the space 

of near forty years, ever since the accession of 

EVancis 
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Francis the Second, had been desolated by its c H A P. 
own citizens ; once more resumed its antient . ^^ 
situation and weight in the system of Eu- ,j,g. 
rope: nor, if we except the little Marquisate 
of Saluzzo, situated beyond the limits of the 
monarchy, among the mountains of the Alps, 
had a single fortress or town been dismembered 
from the kingdom. But, a more toilsome 
and laborious, though a less brilliant task, re- 
mained to be accomplished ; the restoration of 
general order and morals, the revival of indus^ 
try, the alleviation of the public misery, toge- 
ther wittr the; diffusion of tranquillity, civili- 
zation, and obedience to the laws. To Louis 
the Eighteenth, France now looks for similar 
exertions, after the miseries that she has en- 
dured under lier Corsican master. It re«[uiEed 
talents widely different from those which Hemry 
had hitherto exerted, to produce these bene& 
cial changes % and the qualities of a general 
would be found of little avail, without the wis- 
dom and policy of a legislator. It is in the 
latter capacity that we are henceforward princi- 
pally to contemplate him ; a character in which, 
by an uncommon example of felicity, he may 
be said, though not without' some reserves, to 
laylbe strongest claim to esteem and admiration. 

liVance, at the restoration of peace, -had *»*• <* 
su&red almost every calamity by which a state '^*"*** 
could be afflicted, except the extinction of its 
existence and independance as a nation. The 
■ majesty of the crown bad been degraded by the 
pusillanimity, and polluted by the vices, of the 
kst prince of the family of Valois. His dissi- 
T 3 patioQ 
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CHAP, pation had aDticipated the revenues, alienated 
^ V'_ _ j the royal domains, and involved the finances 
,5,8; in almost inextricable ^uin. The sanctity of 
the laws was violated, and the asylum of justice 
itself bad been converted into an engine of op- 
.indof pression. Paris, the capital of the kingdom, 
^^ garrisoned by Neapolitans and Walloons, be- 
sieged by hostile armies, pressed by famine 
without, and tyrannized by faction within ; 
presented only an emaciated and extenuated 
f^adow of its former poputation, opulence, and 
prosperity. The nobility, accustomed to all 
the licentious violence of civil war, •acted like 
the despots of a conquered country, and prac- 
tised with impunity, every outrage on the in- 
ferior orders. Abuses equally subversive of 
piety^as they were contrary to decorum, which 
had crept into the Gallican church, required 
the most vigorous exertion to eradicate amon^ 
commfrce. the ecclesiastics. Commerce languished with- 
out encouragement : maoufactures declined : 
many of the public roads had totally disappear- 
-ed under thorns and briars ; while the commu- 
nication from one province to another, was 
become dangerous and precarious for travel- 
lers. Fastnesses and castles, which covered the 
country, served as retreats to numbers of Ban- 
ditti ; who, whether they adhered to the royal 
cause, or to the party of ** the League/* 
proved alike the scourges of the people. The 
unfortunate peasant, pursued by rapacious col- 
lectors of the revenue, destitute of protection, 
pillaged, insulted, and despised, found him- 
self reduced to the last stage of poverty, wd 
II scarcely 
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scarcely hoped for any salutary change in his chap. 
condittoa. ■ France in 1814, presents the same ^ , ' , j 
features which characterized it ia 1598, and i5»s> 
requires the same remedies for its resuscitation. 

From . such a complication of misfortunes, Meaivm 
become inveterate by long prescription, only ^™ 
time, wisdom, and the most lenient effort^, 
could extricate a great nation. The first mea- 
sures of the King were judiciously directed 
towards the preservation of public tranquillity, 
safety, and property. In order to protect his 
subjects against the outrages of such indivi- 
duals, as being disbanded from the military 
service, by the reduction of the regular forces 
OD the accomplishment of peace, might have 
recourse to violence for procuring subsistence ; 
he issued an edict, prohibiting under severe 
penalties, the carrying of fire-arms ^ A great 4*Aug- 
diminution of the cavalry and infantry was 
immediately made : but, in order to qualify a . 
step, which, however useful and necessary it 
might be, was at once delicate and dangerous, 
permission was given to subjects of all ranks, 
to serve in Flanders, and in Hungary ^ The 
clergy having held an assembly of their own 
body, in the metropolis, which convocation 
demanded frpm Henry, the speedy reform of 
the venality, simonyj and prostitution of eccle< 
dastical preferments, that dishonoured the 
church ; he replied to them with equal dig- 
nity, condescension, and droumspection. His Septembw. 

■ Matthieu, ToLi. liv. I. p.ijti is%. 

t> P>TbM,voLsiu. p.xt8t »9. Mt*enj,nLx.f.t3%. Mat- 
IliiBU, voL L Ut. L p. I5S» Ijj. 

* Hatthieur yoL'u liv, L p. ijjt iJ4« 
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CHAP. Speech, which is worthy of Titus of Trajan, dr 
^ , V'- , . of Marcus Aurelius, manifested at once his zea- 
1J98. lous attachment to the Catholic religion, and 
.his consciousness that all expedients of seve- 
rity or violence, would only aggravate instead 
of alleviating the evil "*. 

A remission of the vast arrears of taxes 
due from the people, but which debt their 
poverty rendered them incapable of paying, 
was granted to their necessity. Commission- . 
ers were seat into the provinces, empowered 
to make enquiry, and to report on the abuses 
or grievances of every kind } and the letters 
or patents of nobility, which during the late 
reign, had formed one of the disgraceful modes 
adopted to fill the royal treasury, underwent 
a rigorous examination*. The finances, which 
under three successive princes, during a long 
period of minority,; confusion, and civil war, 
had attained to the utmost point of sub^ 
version and ruin j having assumed a new 
form, were managed with consummate skill. 
Henry's frugality, a quaUty in which he bore 
a striking resemblance to Elizabeth, was sus- 
tained by the inflexible integrity and parsi- 
monious vigilance of the Superintendant, 
Rosny, the Burleigh of France. The king- 
dom, liberated from the ravages of foreign 
and domestic hostilities, began already to feel 
the efiects of a wise administration ; and to 
enter upon that period of its history, which, if 

' De Tbotii Tol. xiiL p. aio, ftit. Matthieo, tcL i. lh>, i4>. ite 
— 163. Maenj, Tol. X. p. 133, 134. 
* Matdiieur voL i. lir. i. p. t J9 — 160. 

.we 
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we compare it with the times by which it was chap. 
preceded, or with those which foHowed it, v ^- 
may perhaps deserve with more justice than i^.g, 
any other portion of the French annals, the 
epithet of the golden Age. ^ 

Philip the Second did riot long survive, to d^^^ 
taste the beneBcial effects of that peace, for nuiptiw 
the attainment of which object he had made f!^^ 
such important national sacrifices. Extenuated 
by the attacks of a cruel and loathsome disease 
which baiBed every effort to check its progress, 
he surmounted his bodily sufferings by a con- 
stancy and serenity of mind above all eulogium, 
and of which superiority, human nature offers 
few examples. The sanity of his intellect, and 
the perspicuity of his judgment, were neitheir 
diminished nor obscured by the ^cay of bis 
'. frame, by advanced age, nor by the most acute 
pain. Unlike his father Charles, who abdicated 
the throne, Philip, tenacious of power, conti- 
nued down to the last moments of his life, to 
retain and to exercise the supreme authority. 
Anxious to secure his acquittal at the awful tri- 
bunal where he felt that he must speedily ap- 
pear, and perhaps impressed with remorse for 
many sanguinary acts of his reign ; he had re- 
course to all the snperatitious observances or 
practices, inculcated by credulity and terror. 
Desirous to prolong his dominion beyond the !>;_«■ 
grave, like Louis the Eleventh, he laid down (>«>■ of 
the most specific injunctions for the political ''"^''''^ 
conduct of his only son ; while be secured to 

' Hataj, toL X. p. 159. 

his 
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CHAP. ^<s favorite daughter Clara Isd)ella, tbe rkh 
^'- inheritance of tbe Low Countries, dissevered 
ij,g. in her favor from the mass of the Spanish ao- 
itarchy'. With him may be said to have sunk 
that enormous And gigantic power, which had 
so long menaced, invaded, and even nearly at 
times subjected Europe. Only the shadow, 
rather than the substance, survived under his 
feeble successors, who found themselves incapa- 
ble of propelling into vigorous action, a dis- 
jointed, torpid, and exhausted machine. The 
incapacity of Philip the Third, his indolence, 
and inaptitude i'or a£&irs of state, augmented 
and rendered incurable, the inherent diseasee 
of the monarchy. Spain, under his inefBcient 
government* continued essentially, thou^ dur- 
ing some years not ostensibly, to decline ; as 
France from the same aera, rose with similar 
- nq)idity, in the scale of European powers. 

The stability of tbe crown, and the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom, might be said nevertbeless 
to repose on a very precarious basis, while 
Henry remained deaUtute <^ mide legitinete 
issue to inherit his dominioas. Net only the 
tender age of his preBun^tive sucoewor, the 
young Prince of Cond^ who had not y«t paased 
the limits of childhood, nigfat raise conpeti- 
tors to tbe throne ; iiut the Mnbiguous and tra- 
gical circumstaaces tfaat preceded his birth, ren- 
dered bis title itself mtQect to 4]ue«tiMi. Appre> 

* IVniiM,TCl.xui.p.AS5 — 438. Mamj,''MLx.f,i3*'-*SJ* 
tb.1^am,yti^i. Hw.i. f,^S — 1148- Mnncurei de ChiTcrny. ml. iL 
. p.jo — 41. SuIlr,TaLLp.4o8,409. Cbraa..3ept«m. p. 04 — jt. 
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hensioDS wer6 justly entertained that id case of c H A p. 
Henry*8 decease, the ambition of tbe Count of ^ . 
Soissons, a younger son of Louis, Prince of ,^,8. 
Cond6, or the factions latent in the vitals of 
the country, would involve Fiance in new cala- 
mities. '' Gabrielle d'Etr^es, recently created 9^'^* 
Duchess of Beaufort, already nourished and ma> 
tured the project of attaining the rank of Queen. 
Her extraordinary personal beauty, in which en- 
dowment she eeems to have equalled Agnes So- 
reille, the mistress of Charles tlie Seventh ; sus- 
tained by the amenity of her manners, and tbe 
charms of ber society; had given her an almost 
unbounded ascendant over her lover, to whom 
she had recently borne a second son. The Hcrdu* 
beneficence of her natural disposition, which '^^' 
disposed her to acts of generosity, bad procured 
her numerous adherents in tite court ; nor, if 
the external graces of her deportment, and 
even the qualities of her mind alone were con- 
sidered in such a selection, did she appear to 
be wholly unworthy of the elevation. Henry - 
himself betrayed a diiposUiim to l^itimate his 
union with her, and even ventured indirectly to 
sound the Papal Legate on the subject. But, 
that prelate, conscious of the fatal consequences 
to the traoquillity of Brasca* triuch must in- 
evitably result from tbe omptetion of such * 
measure, declined all i n t aria wre in its nego- 
tiation or accomplishment. Even Margaret of impeiU- 
Valois herself, though imaauiW in » fivtrtss ^^J^ 
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CHAP, among the mountains of Auvergne, where she 
. ^ ^^'_ ^ had long been forgotten ; and tho' not averse 
15)8. to the proposition of dissolving her marriage, 
in order that the Kit^ might be enabled to 
give heirs to the state ; yet peremptorily re- 
fused ber consent to a divorce, if Gabrielle was 
destined to occupy her place*. In defiance 
nevertheless of these impediments, she not only 
'S99- persisted in her design ; but Sillery, one of the 
most able ministers of. that period, was sent to 
Rome, with injunctions to press a speedy deci- 
Jwamj. gion' in her favor. Clement, averse to gratify 
the King at' the expence of decorum, and at 
the hazard of entailing endless misfortunes on 
the kingdom, interposed many delays to the 
course of proceeding; though it seems pro- 
bable that they would have been easily or 
finally surmounted, if the premature death of 
the Duchess, which took place soon afterwards, 
had not arrested and overturned ber inordinate 
prefects of ambition. ■' 
■gdiju. Catherine, Princess of Navarre^ the daughter 
ifST** °^ Anthony of Bourbon and Jane d'Albret, 
PrinccM Henry's only sister, became a aacriflce to state 
Policy, at this time. She espoused the Duke of 
Bar, eldest son and heir of the Duke of Iiorrain ; 
the two parties being equally victims to the mea* 
sure sadopted by their respective courts. Ca> 
therioe, who possessed scarcely any attractions 



^ AMtiMn i'Vmrf IV., ft Leydct iMj. p. 53 — $6. SnOrt vol. i. 
p> jS*— jSA, ud p. 404^-407. ISntof, ToL x. p. 139, 1401 ud 
t>I4l(S4+ OtamytwUiL p.T6— 79. 
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either intellectual or personal* was distingutsh- c ha. P. 
ed by an inflexible attachment to the tenets of ,_ J^l _j 
the reformed religion. On the other hand, the ij^^. 
bigottcd scruples of her husband, a zealous Ca- 
tholic; and the advanced age of the Princess, 
■which rendered it improbable that she ever 
could produce issue; conduced to seal their 
mutual infelicity. Scarcely could any prelate be 
persuaded to pronounce over them the nuptial 
benediction, on account of the diversity of their 
religious faith ; the interposition of the King's 
authority becoming requisite, to surmount the 
repugnance manifested by the ecclesiastics oa 
the occasion.' 

The dispute existing between Henry and DMpata 
the Duke of Savoy, relative to the Mar- ^^ 
quisate of Saluzzo, which contested point, by 
an article of the treaty of Vervins, had been 
referred to the arbitration of the Papal See ; 
far from advancing to a termination, seemed 
to be involved in augmenting and almost insu- 
perable difficulties. Charles Emanuel being in 
})Osses3ion of the territory litigated, not only 
refused to transfer, or to entrust it to any per- 
son named by Clement, during the continuance 
of the process; but he attempted to elude a de- 
cision, or to corrupt the arbitrator himself^ 
Secretly supported by the court of Madrid in 
his resistance, determined never to relinquish 
Saluzzo except by force, and relying on the 

' Snllf t ToL i< p>4i<ii4i7. Heier*7i ToL X. p.t40(l4i. Clu- 
TCDir, Tol.ii. p. j{H-f9- Jmnml d'Hcnrj'iy.tVQi.i.p. •»(» »j. 
Cbr»D.8tpt. p>(4> 

reluc- 
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CHAP, reluctance, or the inability of the King to come 
^ , ^\j to a- rupture with him j he perpetually invented 
if99. new subterfuges^ in order to evade a surrender 
of his usurpation. Yet, conscious of the iufe- 
riority of his strength in such a conflict, and 
deprecating hostilities with so powerful a sove- 
vereign ; he expressed on every occasion his 
readiness to terminate the affair, thro' the me- 
dium of pacific and amicable negotiation." 
Death of In the midst of these transactions of policy, 
lotkAnrU. *^ *'*^ moment when her schemes seemed 
apparently to be on the point of completion, 
Gabrielle d'Etrees was carried off by a death no 
less sudden than violent it its progress. Slie 
expired in convulsions, which tore her frame in 
pieces even before her dissolution. After the 
most candid and impartial consideration of all 
the symptoms, which preceded and accompa- 
nied her extraordinary distemper, it is ditificult 
not to suppose that unnatural means of some 
kind were used to hasten, or to produce her 
end. It must nevertheless remain among 
those problematical events common in history, 
relative to the nature of which, no absolute 
certainty can be obtained by the keenest in- 
vestigation. The King, who shewed great sen- 
sibility for her loss, appeared at first to be in- 
consolable; though his heart, incapable of re- 
maining long unoccupied with some object, soon 
transferred his fondness for Gabrielle, to a nev 

" fie Thou, voL xiii. p. 367 — 373. MuUuen, Tol.i. U».u. 
p. 383— 307. Meteray, toU x. p. jSj— lOj. 
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mifltreis. Her transtendaot personal charots, chap, 
and the attractions of her society, coostitated ^- 
herprmctpal merit. She could lay no claim to i^^^. 
national esteem or gratitude, like Agnes So- 
reille, who propelled the languid valor or ener- 
gies of her royal lover, and excited him to the 
glorious act of expelling the English from his 
dominions. But neither was Gahrielle guilty 
of eogagiug in treasonable or criminal intrigues 
with the enemies of France, as the Duchess of 
Estampes, mistress to Francis the First, had 
done in 1544, when the Emperor Charles the 
Fii^h, having penetrated into Champagne, me- 
naced Paris. Mark Anthony seems hardly to 
haye been held in more complete subjection by 
hi^ Egyptian mistress, than Henry displayed 
towards the Duchess of Beaufort, tho' her fide- 
lity and constancy were as questionable as the 
virtue of Cleopatra. 

In every point of view, her critical decease Reinioiw 
must be regarded as a most auspicious event for ^Ycm^* 
the French monarchy and nation. When we con- 
sider the dangers which Henry had surmounted 
in his attainment of the throne, and the perpe- 
tual vigilance whkh it demanded to retain in 
subjection a people grown familiar with rebellion 
and civil war; we cannot sufficiently wonder at 
his weakness in committing to hazard so vast an 
acquisition. When we reflect on the wisdom, 
vigor of design, and affection for his subjects, 
which characterize and illuminate his general 
administration ; we are penetrated with con- . 
cern, to behold him sacrificing eveiy public 
con- 
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CHAP, consideration to the grati6cations of ] 
^^IJ^- It must indeeil be admitted, however reluc- 
tj99. tantly, that thrO'out his whole life, and not 
less in its decline, than during its meridtan, he 
was, on the article of love, if nevertheless a 
transitory or criminal impulse can merit that 
title, inferior in prudence and conduct to ordi- 
nary men. His marriage with Gabrielle, had 
it been accomplished, must have rendered him 
in some measure contemptible to his own sub- 
jects, and to foreign nations -, while it would 
have awakened all tlie dormant factions, of the 
state, have involved the succession to the crown 
in obscurity, weakened the energy of the go- 
vernment, and eventually plunged the country 
into calamities more irremediable, than those 
from which it was qo recently extricated by his 
valor and policy." 
iBiern»i France, though no longer in a state of fo- 

■giuiion reign or of internal war, was nevertheiss- ca- 
fcingdom. pable from the slighest causes, of being dan. 
gerously agitated ; like the ocean after a 
tempesty still continuing to heave with every 
gust. A wretched mechanic, whose daughter . 
had been taught to counterfeit the contortions 
of a demoniac, had nearly endangered the 
tranquillity of the metropolis, and the repose of 
the kingdom. Such was the credulit)^, igno- 

* AmiMir* d'Hcn. IV., p. j6— fio. Mtttlueui toL L lir. ii. p. 307 
— joj. De Thou, -nA. xiii. p. 38!, 389. Journal d'Henry IV, 
voLi. p.att.ais. CUvernf, voUiL p. 79 — 36. Sullf, vol. i. 
p.4«i— 4S4. Meunj, toL x. p. I44>i4j- Chroo. Septenn. 
V 7h »*• 
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ranee, and disposition of tiie lower classes Ho c H A. P. 
believe in every absurdity which as.sumed a bu- ^_ ^ , l l_^ 
pernatural appearance, that they crouded to 1^99. 
behold this impostress, and to listen to her . 
imbecile ravings. It wasio vain that physi- 
, cians of the most eminent skill, and prelates of 
the highest sanctity, declared her to be such: 
the interference of the royal authority, and the 
interposition of the parliament of Paris, became 
necessary to suppress an exhibition, which, tt 
was dreaded, might be converted to purposes 
of sedition". The *' holy maid of Kent" had 
acted the same farce among lis, under Henry 
the Eighth. The edict of Nantes, however Effecurf 
wise, enlarged, and beneBcent was its principle, **i^^ 
had not the less excited the murmurs of the 
dtsaflected, the bigottcd, and the intolerant, 
thro'oiit France. Discontents prevailed among 
the nobility, who, accustomed to the licentious 
disorders of civil war, seemed already weary of 
a peace, which reduced them to comparative in- 
significance and dependance on the crown. Bi- 
ron, incapable of concealing, or of moderating 
his resentment at the supposed ingratitude of 
the King towards Iiim; exhaled hi9 anger in 
complaints, in menaces, and even in opprobrious 
invectives against his sovereign. His criminal 
designs already inspired alarm, and he aeemjed to 
emulate the example of the late Duke of Guise, 
assassinated at Blois, under a prince of a diffe- 
rent character from Henry the Third '. The Stditioo* ■ 

" DeThoa, roL^iii. p.391 — 407. Matd)i«Ui vol. i. IJT.ii. p.334 
— 34». Jounul dllenrr, vol. i. p. zog—aii, and p. aij, aod 
ft aiS. P Hexenyt voU x. p. iji — IJ7. 
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CHAP. puIpitB of Paris began to resound with iosdeafc 
^^Vl,^ and violent decIamationB, calculated to shake' 
j;99. the allegiance of the weak, the superstitious^ 
and the disloyal. AU the exertions of the exe- 
cutive government were demanded, to impose 
>• silence on these ecclesiastics". More than one 
desperate fanatic, who had undertaken to assis- 
sinate the King, was seized, convicted, and exe- 
cuted for the atrocious design. The horror of 
the discovery received no small augmeaUtion» 
from the circumstance of the Papal Nuntio at 
Brussels, having instigated them to commit so 
abominable a crime, and even selected bis agenti 
from among the monastic orders '. It was well 
known that the court of Spain secretly fomented 
these seeds of discontent or commotion ; thus 
endeavouring to undermine the foundations of 
that throne, which their arms had not been able 
to overturn by violence. 
frmttte ^'^^ sovereignty of the Netherlands had 
of theLow meanwhile been transferred, in virtue of the 
to Albert '^i^t dispositions of Philip the Second, to the 
aiutiaa- Infanta, conjointly with' the Arch>duke ber 
husband ; the young King religiously fuUillihg 
Aogurt. his- father's dyjng injunctions. After the per- 
formance of the nuptial ceremony, which took 
place at Valentia, the Prince and Princess re- 
paired to Brussels ; where, with the consent of 
the states <^ the Low Countries, they asaumed 
the supreme authority. A new power appeared 
to arise in the midst of Europe, which, irom 

< Journal dUeiny nr.ivvl.i. p. itj—lii. 
' De Thoo, voL xiu. p.4i7— 41J. 
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its central pontion between France, EngUtid) chap. 
Germany, and Holland, lustained by its mari- ^\ ^ 
time strength, industry, and commerce ^ it was i^^. 
with reason supposed, tnigbt materially aSectthe 
policy and interests of ali the surrounding states 
or conntri^. But, when more accurately exa- Conditiom. 
mined, the independance of Albert and Isabella f,"^"!," 
proved only nominal ; Philip having taken am- 
ple precautions for securing either the obedi- 
cnce, or the reversion, of those valuable pro- 
vinces, to bis lineal successors in the male line. 
Even though the Infanta's marriage should be- 
come productive of issue, a circumstaace very- 
problematical, as she was no longer.youag ; yet 
•o binding were framed the political ties which 
chained the Netherlands to the Spanish monar- 
chy, that no possible revolution, except that (f 
conquest effected by a foreign enemy* i4)peared 
to be capable of weakening,'or dissolving the con- 
nexion *. Nor did the arrival of the new sove- 
reigns in the capital of flandcrs, promise any 
speedy termination to the long war carrying on 
with the Dutch repablic ; nor augure any salu- 
tary change in the principles and system of its 
conduct. The offer which the Arch-duke made 
to the United States of Holland, proposing an - 
accommodation, when Jie announced to them 
his approaching nuptials, together with the ces- 
sion of the Low Countries made by the Catholic 
King to his daughter; was deemed so iaadmis- 
sible, as to be rejected by the government to 

■ DeTboutToLxiu. p-sji — 355. Afudiinii vd. L lir. t. p. 17I 
— i8j. Mezcnji rek x. p. I37» ijS. 
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CHAP, which it va> addressed, almost without the 

^_J";__^ forms of consideration. ' 
IJ99. The dissolution of Henry's marriage, which 

Divorce of bad met with some impediments at Rome 

***'^' during Gabrielle d'Etrees' life, advanced ra- 
pidly after her decease, to a final determination. 
Margaret of Valois herself having joined in the 
supplication to the sovereign pontiff, do legiti- 
mate ground for a refusal remained ; and the 
honor of the repudiated princess was carefully 
preserved in all the juridical proceedings. 

lothNoT. Mutual compulsion, together with the defect of 
various formalities requisite in the nuptial con- 
tract, as well as consanguinity in the second 
degree ; — these alleged iacts constituted the 
pretexts upon which the commissioners named 
by Clement, proceeded to pronounce between 
-the parties, a sentence of divorce ". The parlia- 
ment of Paris had already addressed the King, 
in terms of affectionate energy, beseeching him 
to make choice of a Queen ; and they had not 
scrupled to exhort him to select for his partner 
in the French throne,, a princess of royal or 
sovereign extraction, as alone worthy of so dis- 

Kegoiii- tingtiished an elevation '. His two embassadors 

«°n^:e '" I**'y» *^^ Cardinal d'Ossat and Sillery, being 
authorized for the purpose, opened therefore a 
proposition in his name, at the court of Tus- 
cany, for the hand of Mary of Medicis, niece 
to the reigning Grand Duke Ferdinand, and 

' De'fhou, Tol. wi. p.ajs — aj7. 

» MMlJiteu, to:, i. liv.u. p. 379— 383. De Thou, toLm". 
p. 43° — 433- Jounul d'HcDiy IV , vol, i. p. aaoi lat. 
' » Matthieo, ToLi. Uv. i. p.37;— 378. 
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daTlgiiter to his elder brother Francis, by the chap. 
Arch-duchess Jane of Austria. The demand '^• 
being received with testimonies of the highest xjoo. 
satisfaction, the nuptials were solemnized by 
procuration, early in the ensuing year. We are Refleiioiu 
naturally impressed on a first view, with some *"^ 
degree of surprize, that Henry should volunta- ' °^' 
rily wish to form so intimate a connexion with 
a family, which not only in its origin, but in dig- 
nity, was far beneath the rank of crowned beads. 
Francis the First, when, with a view of engag< 
ing in his interests. Pope Clement the Seventh, 
h€ consented to solicit a matrimonial alliance 
apparently so unequal, bad only meditated to 
raise the Princess of Medicis, to the rank of 
Duchess of Orleans. His eldest son, the Dau- 
phin Francis, stood then interposed between 
Catherine- and the French throne. When more- 
over in addition to these circumstances, we con- 
sider Henry's sense of the uniform enmity dis-' 
played by Catherine of Medicis towards the 
house of Bourbon, peculiarly towards himself j 
it seems impossible that he should not' have re- 
garded tbe, Tuscan alliance with a species of 
alienation. On a closer examination of the 
transaction, it wilt howevet' be apparent that 
his choice was in effect dictated by necessity. 
Neither the Spanish, nor the imperial branch 
of Austria, possessed at that time, any Princess 
of an age proper for marriage. Rodolph tbe 
Second, Emperor of Germany, remained- unmar- ■ 
Tied ; and Philip the Third, King of Spain, 
himself scarcely out of bis minority, bad not 
any sister to offer him : while on the other baiid, 
u 3 Henry 
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CHAP. Henry did not judge it consistent vith policy 
^- . or prudence, to enter into a matrimonial union 
ij,f. with the daughter of a Protestant sovereign.' 
Amounof Unfortunately for his domestic repose, during 
'"^' the short interval of a few months whfch 
elapsed between the decease of Gabrielte, and 
the first proposal made for his marriage with 
Mary of Medicis, he had already disposed of his 
afi^ctioDs, and almost given way his hand. His*- 
tory, which should only commemorate transac- 
tions of a national nature, is too frequently com- 
' -pelled to record the vices, the weaknesses, and 
even the amours of kings. These causes have 
in every period, infiuenced raatnially on the 
ftte of empires, and on the felicity of mankind ^ 
nor has this truth, perhaps, evpr been more for- 
eibly exemplified, than in perusing the reign un- 
der our consideration. If we would love and 
venerate the character of Henry the Fourth, Tve 
TQUBt endeavor to consider him exclusively in 
his kingly capacity, as the conqueror, the re- 
«torer, and the father of France. He sinks be- 
low the level of ordinary princes, when we in. 
spect hit peraonal and private life; where, by 
a natural and unavoidable comparison with him- 
self, he appears less, from the recollection and 
the contrast of his preceding greatness. 
^^^ Henrietta d'Entragnes was destined to suc- 
etwd'En- ceed to the place in his attachment, antecedently 
*»<:«•' occupied by Gabrielle d'Etr^es. If her personal 
attractions, strictly considered, did not equal 
those of her predecessor, she compensated fot 

the 
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the mere inferiority of beauty, by all the ehamiB chap. 
ef refined coquetry, gaietyi and superior powers .^\ . 
of fascination or amusejnent. Capricious, mu- ijgy. 
table, haughty, inflexible, and arrogant, she was 
destitute of the softness, as well as the equality 
of temper, which the King had found in the ob- 
ject of his former passion. As Gabrielle resem- . 
bled Madame de la Valierein some of the lead- 
ing featares of her character, so in Henrietta we 
trace all the captivating graces, combined with 
the insolent demeanour^ that distinguished the 
Marchioness de Montespan. Instructed for 
the purpose by her mother, the celebrated 
Mary Touchet, who bad been the miatress of 
ChaHes the Ninth ; and perfectly aware of 
the predominant weakness 6f the Prince who 
pursued her with solicitations, Henrietta art* 
fiilly inflamed his desires, while she protracted 
their fruition. Availing herself of his ardor, iharycea- 
impatience, and fondness, she at length ex- J^"*'^'' 
acted from him, previous to the surrender g*gement. 
of her honor, a formal engagement, stipulat- 
ing that if in consequence of the gratification 
of his wishes, she should produce him a son 
within a year, he would Intimate his conirec- 
Uon with her, by raising her to his throne and 
bed. Henry, in defiance of the generous re- 
monstrances and fruitless opposition made by 
his friend and minister, Roany, delivered to 
ber a paper or' instrument such as she de* 
mabded from him. Oux condemnation of the 
act is greatly augmented, when we reflect that 
he had already passed the period of life, 'at 
irhich the violence of the passions is usually 
u 4 ■ fe't, 
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CHAP, felt, and that he could neither plead youth nor 
^_^'_^ inexperience in his justification, Henrietta, 
IJ99. thus furnislied with so dangerous a weapon for 
the invasion of his future tranquillity, sub- 
mitted to all his desires : but the King, who 
ft>nnd frequent reason during the course of hn 
reign, to lament his error, experienced in its 
fullest extent, the fatal conseqttences that 
result from the vengeance of an offended and 
vindictive woman, stimulated by pride, and des^, 
titute of principle.* 
^^"d Wearied with fruitless endeavours to obtain 
tUu from Henry the cession 'or dereliction of the 
France. Marquisate of Saliizzo, and confident, in his 
own powers of personal insinuation ; the Duke 
of Savoy embraced the precipitate resolution 
of repairing to the court of France. Lorenzo 
de Medicis, so celebrated in the history of Italy 
duritig the fifleenth century, had exhibited to 
the world a similar determination ; when, im- 
pelled by the expectation of liberating himself 
and Tuscany from their embarrassments, he 
embarked from Florence for Naples, in ordec 
to mollify Ferdinand, the King of that country. 
But, the delicate and dangerous experknent, 
which in the skilful hands of Lorenzo, had been 
crowtied witli success, failed in the present in- 
stance to produce the same results. Neither 
the remonstrances of .his wisest ministers,, nor 
the apprehension of exciting the jealousy and 
resentment of Philip the Third, his brother-in- 

■ SuUjr, vol. i. p. 419—43 T. Amoun J'Henrj- IV, p. 6Q>~-6i. 
Mszeny, toI.x. p. 167, leti. M«moirps.d«Bau«iiiiiierre-> Cologne, 
i7ai,tom« i. p. 4>— 4& 
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Uwi could prevail on Charles Emanuel to post- c H A Pj 
pone his design. . The coldneaa with which the ^ '^• ^ , 
proposition -vbeo made, was received by the 1599. 
King, produced no alteration whatever on the 
Duke's conduct. In deBance of winter, having 
quitted Turin, he descended the Rhone to- 
.Lyons ; and thence pursuing his journey 
through the interior provinces to Orleans, he 
arrived at Fontainbleau. The interview of the ijihDec. 
two princes which took place at that palace, i?»f««p- 
was'accompanied with every, external demon- 
stration of amity ; and Henry, after a stayof a 
few; days, conducted his guest to Paris, where, 
during a residence of more than two months^ 
he was amused with continual exhibitions of 
varied pleasure and niagnifioence. * 

But Charles Emanuel was not long in disco- »*«>• 
vering, that the un'^ualified and immediate resti- 
tution of the usurped Marquisate, must precede 
every attempt made on his part, to eatablisli a 
friendship, or to form an alliance with the ', 

French crown. In vain he exerted by turns, **!**'(^ 
the versatility, the eloquence, and the blandish- tauisuM. 
ments, wltich endiDWments he emioently pos- 
sessed, in order to mollify the King. He soon 
ascertained that Henry was equally inaccessible 
to the allurements of ambition, to the promises 
of interest, and to the supplications of humi- 
lity. Instead of the facility and prodigality- 
vhlch had characterized Henry the Tbirdj he 
found inflexible firmness, sustained by reason, 
and only irritated by resistance. His efforts to 
corrupt, or to remove the principal obstacles to 

' MatthkU) vol. i, liv. ii, p.^tg— 43*. 
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CHAP, his succns, proved ineffectual ; while tbe Ae- 
^* mand which he ventured to make, thst Heory 
lioo. should abandon the protection of the city of 
Hear TO Geneva, excited univereal indignation in the 
^*^ ' council of state. All his o^rs to facilitate the 
conquest of Milan and of Naples, made no im. 
presfiion on a prince already satiated with war, 
covered with glory, and who intimately felt the 
necessity of peace, in order to re-invigorate the 
kingdom. Even the powerful interposition <^ 
Henrietta d'Enlragues, recently created Mar- 
chioness of VOToeuil, whom be bad engaged in - 
his interests, could not induce the King to 
depart from his demands; and Charles Ema- 
nuel, though possessing almost all the talents 
or qualities that usually secure political sifo- 
cess, beheld himself in a situation at once 
unfortunate and humiliating, from which he 
despaired of extrication. ^ 
*^™»i»^ Driven to adopt measures of violence by « 
SH^'o^ treatment that he had not expected, and whidi 
ttSnvy, he did not venture openly to resent ; frustrated 
f in all bis hopes, and determined never to yield 
the territory which he bad usurped ; the Duke 
embraced a system which promised him better 
success. He was well acquainted with the 
various causes of discontent that existed in the 
French court and monarchy, nor did he want 
spies Or agents to facilitate all his machinations. 
By artfully indaming the secret resoitment of 

^ Chnii). Septen. p. 98 — ioi> Sullf, voL i. p. 433—435. MMt- 
AIm, vol. i. Irr.iiL p.44J — 44^- DeTTiou, vol. xiii. p;434 — 437- 
Hnenj-i vd. z. p. 169^—1;!. Jounnl d'Uearf IV., toL {. {& ssx 
_ aX3, tnd p. ai7i aaS. Gukheaon, Hin. de Smwpt voL L 
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Biron against his soTereigii ; by misrapresenti- chap. 
-tions, adulation, and iotidioua meant of every ^^'. ,^ 
kind» he totally overturned the allegiance, and iteo. 
seduced the loyalty of that misguided noble- w^*""*- 
man. Resolutions of a criminal nature, which 
as it afterwards appeared, were subversive of 
the repose of France, and even of the throne 
itself, were entered into between them. A 
Burgundian gentleman, by name La Fin, to 
whose treachery and duplicity Biron ultimately 
fell a victim, carried on the intercourse i and 
Charles Emanuel; anxious to secure an asso- 
ciate of such high rank, capacity, and resources 
as Biron, did not hesitate to attach him by pro- 
mises of the most flattering kind. Time and 
favorable conjectures seemed alone wanting- to 
mature their plans ; nor could occasions fail to 
present themselves, for carrying into execution 
their treasonable intentions.* 

As it became nevertheless .indispensable to iVeur 
iix a period for the Duke of Savoy's residence **^' 
in the kingdom, and for concluding some 
agreement relative to Saluzzo ; the commis- 
sioners named by the two princes for trwasacb- 
jng the atlkir, at length terminated it by a . 
definitive treaty. The convention, which was %ytkva>. 
optional, left to the Duke the choice, either of 
restoring within the space of thr^ months, the 
usurped Marquisate ; or of ceding in compen^ 
flatten for it, the County of Bresse, toge^er 
with Bourg its capital, the castle of I^gD««l, 

« OinebeMi, But. de Siv. «L i. p. 77*, j;j. DtHon, 
voLsiU. p. 437-~439- MtttMan. *aL i. In. iL p, 448— 4J«- M^ 
najt-nLx, p.i;»— 174. jyMk.W>t.Om,vA.iti.if.A6t~'*7»- ■ 
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CHAP, and some other valliefi contiguous to -the pro- 
^ _^ _^ vince of Dauphin^. Having signed the condi- 

t6oo. tions, with apparent testimonies of satisfactioo, - 
.d Mireh. Charles Emanuel quitted the court of France, 

Ketum of , . . i - i ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

cturia and returned into his dominions i leaving the 
Enuuiuei. King, as well as all those individuals who had 
approached his person, impressed with senti- 
ments of admiration at the variety of his ta- - 
lents, the magniflccnce of his donations, the 
condescension of' his manners, and the eleva- 
tion of his character. Even the injustice of hife 
demands, and the failure of all his efibrts for 
retaining the territory in dispute, could not ob- 
scure the lustre of those great qualities ; which, 
if they had not been sullied by ambition, and 
stained with perfidy or treachery, would have 
placed him among the most illustrious princes 
of the age. '' 
Conference By a Singular transition, which strongly cha- 
wJ^"^ racterizes the genius of the period, these ne- 
gotiations of state were immediately succeed- 
ed by controversies of divinity. Du Perron, 
Bishop of Evreux, a prelate celebrated for the 
elegance and diversity of his talents, having 
sent a theological defiance to du Plessis Mor- 
nay, one of the Hugonot chiefs, on the subject 
of a work composed by the latter, upon the 
tOthUj, doctrine of the Eucharistj the two disputants 
appeared in person, to defend their respective 
tenets, at Fontainbleau. Henry, whose whole 
life had been passed in camps or courts, and 

" Cbron. Scptenn. p. no— iij. Guichenoiii Hist, de Savoye, 
TOl.il p-7J*—7;«- DeThoo. ToL xin. p. 441— 444, Mtlthieo, 
riA. i. liT. iii. p-5iS — jaS. Hezeny,vol. x. p. 174, 175. Sulty, 
yoLi, p.44«* D'Aub. Hj*t.'URir. vol.iii. p. 466— 468. 
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whose amusements or occupatioos. seemed to cliAP. 
have little analogy with polemical subjects ; was ^^ ^'-„ _ r 
present at the conference, attended by the itoo. 
great officers of the crown, and many of the 
nobility. He only assumed the quality of spec- 
tator, and in some measure of moderator; - - 
three persons of eminence having been named 
arbitrators of the dispute. We may consi- CkcDm- 
der as not among the least curious circum- ^^|^"* 
stances accompanying it, that the Duke of 
Mayemie, who only a few years preceding, had 
opened the convocation of the States Gene- 
ral in Paris, as head of " the l.eague,"- and 
as the representative of the kingly dignity ; 
assisted at this assembly, in the humble capa- 
city of a private courtier. The partiality of 
the King, who seemed desirous of sacrificing 
du Ftessis at the shrine of the Papal power ^ 
the timidity of the arbitrators; the eloquence 
of du Perron, accustomed to the subtiltiea of 
•cholastic controversy ; and perhaps the teme- 
rity of du Plessis, who had engaged to defend 
a number of propositions or citations of doubt- 
ful authority; — all these combined causes gave 
to the Catholic champion, an easy victory. It 
was announced by Henry with testimonies of 
exultation, little becoming the dignity of his 
character; and indecent in a Prince, the sin- 
cerity of whose conversion to the Romish faith, 
must always have remained matter of doubt 
and uncertainty. * 

His 

* Cbimi. Sept. p> ia5-rri4i. UiM. dsdDFIemftUir.tit p>i6o~ 
ifi. Embuixleada dnFen'M^F»ii,i6a3ip. 7J — 7S. De TJmu. 
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CHAP. I^B marfiage with Mary of MediciE, wliich 
^ _ ^|: . had been in agitation during several months, 
■fas. being at length iinaUy concluded, was published 
ajth AprU. 0t Florence, with demonitrations of general joy. 
ofHenrT*! 1*he PfinceH had already passed the flower of 
vamtge. youth ; but the beauty of her person, and the 
modesty of her deportment, inspired favorable- 
expectations of the i'uture Queen. Henry^ 
throug^ut the who)e course of Uie transaction, 
appears to have been passive, and to have al- 
lowed his ministers to diapose of his hand, as 
of a Uiing in which he took tittle personal con- 
cern. The recollection of his first marrjage 
with Margaret of Valois, so utiproductive of 
domestic felicity i his confirmed habits of ia« 
constancy and dissipation ; together with the 
dread of perpetual altercations, if the wife des- 
tined for him, i^ould prove of a violent or un* 
accommodating temper ; -— these natural TcSec* 
tions rendered him not merely indifferent, but 
even reluctant to enter anew upon the same 
Mate, Other embarrassments added weight to 
them : the Marchioness of Verneuil, who was 
Kiog. pregnant, demanded with importunity the acr 
oomplisfament of his promise, if she should 
jn-oduce him a son. On the other hand, the 
Horentiae Princess was still at a'distance from 
France ; the nuptial solemnity remained income 
plete, while not consummated ; and it might yet 



ml. xi&. p.44J— 449- Mitt> voLi>liv.iii.p.53f— 561. SulI^fVoI. !. 
d.441. BAcavayi toI.x. p. 177— tSi. Jeurna) d'Henrr IV., 
toLi. p. S94— *45* lyAiktflNt. Vtm. Tcl. iii. p. 471. 
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be coDsidered in some measure doubtful, which chap. 
of the two rivals would eventually ascend the ^ ^ , . 
throne *. The train of events which we deoo* liao, 
minate fortune, decided the contest The 
Marchioness, terrified by the effects of a thun< 
der-atorm, having miscarried } an event at once 
to happy and so unexpected, while it liberated 
the King from his engagement to Henrietta, 
left him free to follow the wishes of his 
people. ' 

On the arrival of the Duke of Siroy at *It- 
Turin, it soon became evident that he had no ^^]^ 
intention of fulfilling the treaty lately con- fum to 
duded at Paris. When summoned by the ^"^^ 
fVench embassadors to execute it, and to make 
the option left him, he demanded a prokmga- 
tion of the term ; but his conduct sufficiently 
disclosed the insincerity of hia views. Henry^ 
not less determined to compel him by vitJence, 
if negotiation should prove ineffectual, advanc> yihMj. 
«d therefore to Lyons, with a view of approach- 
ing the scene of action, and of propelling by 
his presence, the tardiness of the ministers em- ' 

{4oyed on either side. Apprehensive of tJie 
inmediate commencement of hosttKties,. and 
deiirouft to protract, if he could 'not avert, 
ao ^%at a misfortune, Charles Emanuel bad 
recourse to his usual artifices. A new tr«aty, 

' Jonnnl ifHearr IT., vbLl p. t4j,uA- HttSucBt vol.l. 
Sr. iii. p. SS3>S3*- DeTltou, tcL xiiL p. ss»* SSi' 9u^,-nL u 
p.43fi. Chna. Sqit. p- iso> i>i. 

■ BaSfy, ToL i. p. 44f MtHny, voL x. ft tigt lU* Anmn 
■I'UMiyt IV., p.ii, 6a. 
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c H A F. cbniircnatory and explanatory of the former' 
^agreement, was conchideti at Lyons: but at 
the moment when in virtue of it,the King pre- 
pared to take possession of Saluzzo, the Duke 
throwing off tlie mask, declared that the most 
calamitous war would be preferable to the ac- 
complishment of so ignominious, as well as 

HortiUtK*. ruinous a convention. Hostilities instantly 
commenced on the part of France, which were 
prosecuted with equal vigor, celerity, and suc- 

ijtkAig. (.ggg_ While Biron, entering the province of 
Bresse,' made himself master of the city of 
Bourg, almost without loss ; Crequi, dispatched 
by Lesdiguieres, carried the town of Montme- 
llan with similar rapidity. Chamberry:, capital 
of the duchy of Savoy, attacked by Henry ta 

»3i Aug. person, capitulated in a few days. The fortress 

^^^"^ of Conflans, which defended the entrance of 
.die Tarentaise, surrendered in like manuer. 
Miolsns opened its gates, and Charboonieres, 
the key of the' County of Maurienne, after a 
siege of 6fleen days, followed- the example. 

ifthSqit. Lesdiguieres at the same time, penetrating into 
that province, entered the capital, and sub- 
jected the whole country, quite to the foot of 
Mount Cenifi. Of all the dominions subject to 
Savoy, west of the Alps, only the citadels 'of 
.Montmelian and- of Bourg, together with the 
fort of St. Catherine, situate in the vicinity of the 
city of Geneva, continued to make resistance. " 
During 

** De Tbou, Vol. dii. p.'fiT— J*5* Meatnj,\oL z. p. 183 — 
193. GuicheDoiii «iLi. p.774f77J. SaUy,Tol,i. p. 443 — 4jo. 
H^thwU) ToL i. lir.iU. p.j70— 584, ud p.jS7— 5911 and p. 598 
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During these alarming events, which seemed c h a >. 
to menace him with the fate of his ancestor ■ ^ 
Charles the Third, despoiled of his territories ,600. 
by Francis the First ; ' the Duke of Savoy re- |n»<:ii»it7 
mained in a state of inaction at Turin. He j),^^ 
did not even suspend the course of his ordi- Sito^. 
nary pleasures or amusements: and though he 
made an effort to stop the torrent, by means of 
his agent Calatagirone, who had been instru- 
mental towards producing the peace of Ver- 
vios, and whom he dispatched to Henry, with 
offers of accomplishing the treaty of Paris } yet 
he appeared totally insensible to the loss of his 
finest provinces, and regardless of the capture 
of his strongest fortresses. He relied in fact on cmm df 
a variety of secret springs, more effectual than '^ 
arms, for his speedy extrication. The opposi- , 
tion of many individuals employed in the coun- 
sels,, or cabinet of France 1 the effects of Ms- 
treasonable correspondence and connexion with 
BiroD } the approach of winter, in a mountain- 
ous country, covered with almost perpetual- 
snow i and the powerful a^tance of Philip the- 
Third, King of Spain, who felt deeply interest- 
ed in the preservation ofSavoy, as well as in the . 
exclusion of the French from Italy ; — such were 
the auxiliaries on whose aid he reposed for as- 
sistance. In all these expectations, however appa- 
rently solid, he was nevertheless deceived by the - 
result. The pusillaniniity of tlie French niinii- 
terswho opposed a rupture with Savoy, was over- 

-^So4. D'Aub. HiK. Gen. vol. iii. p.47i'^476> BuMmp. vol.L 
tenei. p.43 — ji> Oma. Sept. p. i4i^— 169. 

t6l. V. X ruled 
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c M A. P. ruled by the King'i viff>t and determination ; ai 
" _, tb« oracles arising from the nature of the ter- 
ritory and climate, were anticipated by his ra- 
pidity. Biron, though he had entered into the 
most crifninal intrigues with Charles Emanuel, n 
well As with the court of Spain, wanted means 
or ability to execute them ; all bis motions being 
watched with j^lous circuoispectioa. 
The cabinet of Madrid, which was destitute 

Conduct of of energy, beheld with apparent indifllerence a 

rf^wuiU '=**"**8t, in which, at other periods of time, 
under Charles the Fifth, or ^ilip the Second, 
it Would have interfiM*ed in the moat decided 
manoti-. Philip the Third, unwarlike, indo- 
lent, end feeble, had already resigned the go» 
vernment to his minister, or rather, his ftv^wite, 
the Duke of Lerma ; vho ponewed neither th« 
ta!ent«, nor the inclination, to venture mi 
I^ungibg his master into a war, at i^e com- 
mencement iif hit reign. In Banders, tin 
Spantaf^k having recently mntaioed a deftat 
near Nieaport, where Maurice, Prince nf 
Orange, obhuued a tigttal victory over the 
Arch-duke Albert, tt became requiaite to aend 
supplies of troops to that quarter. Of all tbe 
great fiittctlonarfea 'Of llhe SpaniA crown, the 
Connt de Fiienteft alone, governor of the M3- 

udofFo- lanese, manifefted a desire of marching to . 

•"** Charles Emanoers assistance. Placed as Ire 
was at the head of a numerous army, in the im- 
mediate vicioity of the scene of hostilities, bis 
implacable animosity towards the French King, 
impelled him to wist eveiy occasion of ipvad- 
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iog hif repose, or ^imiiaishing faig pQwer. But, a A 1^ 
Fueotes* fettered by the instructions of the ca- . ^ j 
binet of Spain, saw himself compelled to remain xtoo. 
a reluet^nt spectator of the viotoriei of Itia 
mortal enemy ; and Europe began to perceivf) 
that with Philip the Second, that gigantic 
pow^r which for near a century had oversha* 
dowed France, was rapidly sinking to dpcay.' 

The citadel of MontipeHan appeared to Octebw. 
appose a more insurmountable barrier to ^^'^ 
Henry's further progress. Its situation on the Mmubw- 
aun>mit of vn insulated roclf, the difficulty ot^^ 
ai^oaohing it, and still more the impractica- 
bility of bringing cannon to act against it with 
effiwt, when added to the strength of the works, 
seemed to set at defiance all his eCofts. Bi|ti 
tiie prescDoe of the ICing, the eoiulation excited 
between bis ofl^on, aad the indefatigable bs> 
ertiona of Roaay, recently created mastei:- 
ffKDvnX oi the a^illery, in ftdditipn tp ^1 hi| 
ether eBiplofrment*, swiwuDted naoy of ^9 
tmpedimants. TM pusiDatwwty 9f Vf^»^fy 
of (be Govxraor, cfMed fbenst. UwrnvMu) 
«£ his own biosor, (tf the importance ,of d^ 
duMTge confided ^ biw, and Af the fidelity due 
to his sorereign ; J^e $o4B«ented, n&JBf a yftiprt 
aad feeble dofence, to p^v^ a |>aiAey, in wbicb ><tii Oo. 
k vas atipulated thiA the fiv^en ahould vtr- 
■snder, if not Hicooivad by ttft DiHhe vit^iQ » 
month. Hostages being given for the ezecu- 

> De Ttwot ToL nS. v- tjx-rr^jt- VUvatjf tcLx. p>i93. 
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c-H A P. tion of the articles, intimation of the condition* 
^- . was conveyed to Charles Emanuel at Turin. * 
,(00. Justly alarmed at the rapidity of the French 
AUrm of coHquests, Clement the Eighth, who had so 
3^ ^ lately mediated a peace at Vervins, by whiob 
he had hoped to secure the lasting repose of 
Europe, began to manifest his apprehensions. 
Lombardy, which, during more than forty 
years had enjoyed a profound tranquillity, it 
was dreaded, might again become the theatre 
of war, as it had been under successive princes 
of ^e race of Valois. Henry, animated by 
the apparent facility of the enterprize, second* 
ed by a warlike nobility, victorious troops, 
and all the resources of so powerful a mo- 
narchy as France, might speedily enter Pied- 
mont, and subject the Milanese. Italy would 
thus be involved anew in the calamities which 
bad desolated it during a great part of the 
sixteenth century ; and the popes must be ne- 
cessarily compelled to take a political, if not arr 
active military part, in the dissentions between 
the contending powers. If Henry should extend 
bis claims to Naples, even the Papal dominions 
could not be deemed secure from invasion. 
Rome might again be, entered by Henry the 
Fourth, as it had been by Charles the Eighth ; or 
might be sacked by some desperate chieftaio, like 
the Constable of^urbon, under the pontificate 

k Chnn. Sept. p- 169 — 174. Onldbenou, y6l.i, p. 776, 777. 
Dt Thou, vol.zi!i. p-ji5tjl6, uid f-S3^ S33- SuDjf, vol, L 
p>450— 4JJ. Muthieu, td. i. lir.iil p. 6ia — 616. 

of 
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ttf Clement the Seventh. Stimulated by these c R A P. 
conaiderations, to which were joined the entrea- ^ y^_ j 
ties of the Spanish embassador at the Court of jsoo. 
Rome; Clement dispatched his nephew, Cardi- ?^"^^ 
nal Aldobrandini, with instructions to conjure ij 
the King of France to suspend his attacks. The 
Legate having previously obtained from the 
Duke of Savoy and the Count de Fuentes, assur- 
ances that they would acquiesce in, and faith- 
fully execute the treaty of Paris ; proceeded to 
Chamberry, where the King gave him audience. 
But, though Henry protested his desire of 
peace, andhis disposition to maintain the ar- 
ticles' agreed on at Vervins; he nevertheless 
refused to listen to any suspension of arms in 
the actual position of affairs, before the final 
surrender of Montmelian. That fortress, anti- 5**^'"'- 
cipating the term fixed for admitting the ofMont- 
French, opened its gates ; and the Governor, nwUan. 
by retiring into France, sufBciently betrayed 
the disgraceful motives which bad accelerated 
its evacuation, ' - 

Charles Emanuel, roused at length from his chuic* 
inactivity by so many-reverses, and deceived in- ^ff'T' 
his expectations of support, either from Biron's scid. 
defection, or from the interference of Spain .as 
a party in the war ; prepared to make an effort 
for the preservation of his remaining dominions. 
.He advanced for the purpose, into the province utiiKor. 

I* Gddimoni toLj. p. 777, 77S. Matthieni voL L lir.iii. p.tiai 
—^»S> u>d p- iji — 64s, and p- 651. Snllf, toL i. p. 454. 

X 3 of 
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G 6 A ^. ttf Aoste, M tiVft head df M&re than ten UoV'- 
""• satid ihftuitry, «ftd five thoasohd cavalry, a<B i€ 

^'tf^ with ibtentiort to give battle to the enemy. 

C^>entiou Henry manifested equal impatience to decide 

*" '■"^" the contest by an action. But, though the tw* 
armies were encamped almost in sight of each 
other, being only separated by att intervening 
monntain ; yet, such was the ragged nature of 
the country, the severity of the weatber, attd 
the quantity of snow irtiich ftU, as to irendiftt 
Irott^eSS aH his eibrts for the purpose. Quib* 
ting the^efbre tive camp, hk repaired in pefwb 
to the siege of Fort St. Catherine. This fbr- 
tiress, cofistructed at a vast expenc6, within two 
le^ues of the city <^ Geneva, which phice it 
was intended to bridle ; might still, in so ad- 
vanced 8 season, have retarded the French 
arms before it during a considerable time. Un- 
fent^xtattiy for the Duke «f Savoy, the Gwret- 
iM, imiuting the eXaMple of MonttteltaA, 
tiref^t^t^ tiapituh^tog, ratber th«i deftttding 
the fort. He obtained from the King, attple 
and fiivtortWe cotoditiott^. Amidst so mafty in- 
,; 'stanc'es ()f treifehery, or of cowardice, BonVKM, 
•vAtb ^liima'na^d in the citadfel of &ou¥g, ftit^. 
InaUimonfAy i'efiised to HstM <to any teftns, hbw- 
«ver adVant&geoAs. In defiance of the presnrb 
Vrf faminfe, and though destitute of any hope ctf 
Velief, hfe could ndttier be intfnridated l^ thte 
menaces, nor corrupted by the offers of the 
b£^egers : aVid if the improvidMce «f Charles 
Emanuel, had not left him in want of provisions, 
he would have finally repulsed every attempt on 

the 
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tbe pATt «if ths Freacb, to t^o^t thftinwlv^ chap, 
ouwtmBofthepUce." ^_,V^ _ f 

After the reductioD «f Fort St. Cv^^herioe, ttno. 
Heory oould 00 longer delay 4be consuipmfttion ^^1*' 

at Lyons with impatiaqce» for hie furivat Em- ^O'^'fMt 
harking therefore <m the BJwqe* hfl desc^Qflod 
tfaat river with the utWMJt eiipedktm. 1^ 99- 
lamoity of the prin«ew*s marwce hi4 been per- 
fiwiBed more thwa two flUHiUw precedii^, at 
BiHieace, by prpcm-atiop, witft «j(tr«a]te iiw|p)i> 
ficence ; the Cardinal l^fate Aldi»brandi»i offi- 
ciating oa the oocaawn. Eserwted by the Papal, a Nwr 
Maltese, md Xusaao sbUmii, irwi X«ghoni, ««• 
corapanied with a ppleadid retime* she coaatad 
tbeGenoQse territories ; wdi^r* stsnaypm- 
Mge, entered t^e port «^JIi!laiMaJl^ Sisty-seven 
years had elapsed fiimw Cat^fROe «f MeriftSls, 
conducted by P<^ CImwM tW &e¥eRth wkfa 
similar pomp, had amved in ^e mnm «ity, to 
«i^KMue Us/ary, Poke of Orleava, A&^Viwds 
BMwy the Second. Mwy >nw received by the 
Cpn^able iS4»ij»orei»fif, the Chtmo^or, awi 
xamy of the firat mbility* whom Henrf Iw4 dia. 
fiatdied to vekeoM her «fi laftdtng is I^wioe. 
JVooeedh^ to Lyonp, she «a^ hw pid^ ea- 3<D^ 
try into the «it7> am^ the aficlavMbims of 
itiu people ; who r«|^dledh«r wiiMi with the 

* VAiib.'K«.1Tidt. Tii IB. p. 476— 479. De Tloot tqL s3W 
P-JJ7— 541- Onkhanon, toL i. p. 778. HcMn^i Tid. z. p. 197. 
UAtthku, TaLi.liT.iiv p- Aj3^5> •i>d jwMp — (Wj. BHMpap. 
tcL i. ton. U p. ja— j4> 9l>0]>TQLi.^4:iA>^< .ChKUkaq^ 

X 4 Eog. 
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CHAP. King, as at once the seal of his felicity, and the 

^ ^ ^ confinaation of the national repose, bj the pro- 

i&oo. spect which it afforded of giving heirs to the 
9tiiDec. throne. Heniy himself arrived soon afterwards 
i*^*b» from Savoy, in the equipage and habit of a 
soldier. Without waiting for a renewal of the 
nuptial benediction, he proceeded immediately 
to consummate his marriage ; though the pub- 
lic ceremony of his nuptials was again repeated 
on the following day, followed by all the ex- 
hibitions of splendor or guety, suitable to so 
auspicious en occasion. ' 
Kegodi- The negotiation for a peace, which the King 
^'^ '<' had declined to enter on at Chamberry, was re- 
sewed, vived with more efficacy at Lyons, by the inter- 
vention of the Legate Aldobrandini, in conjunc- 
tion with the embassadors of Savoy. As the 
French ministers demanded a considerable 
sum, by way i^ compensation for the expences 
' occasioned by the war ; the province of Bogey, 
together with the district of Vdtomey, were of- 
Twmtof. i^^^d by Charles Emanuel : who, in exchange 
fcrwL for some dependencies of Provence contiguous 
-to the Marquisate of Saluzzo, which he desired 
■to retain, added likewise the territory or Bi^i- 
- ^wick of Gex, situate in the vicinity of the lake 
of Geneva. In consideration of ^ese important 
cessions to France, together with the original 
stipulation of Bresse, as settled at Paris } Henry 
consented to restore all his conquests, without 

" Jonnul d'HcnrylT., WL i. p. »70— -»74. De Thmii toI. lifi. 
P-SS*—-Si^' Mewray, Trf. jt. p. »!, M13. SnDf, tdI. 1. p-4S7- 
D'Anb. Hiib Otn. voLiii. p.479 — 481. Uuthien, voL i. Iiv.i3. 
P..6M — 679* Chroa, Sept. p. ilsi — 191. 

difl- 
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dismantling any of the fortresses ; abandoD' chap. 
ing at the same tinoe to tlje Duke the posses- ^ _y ^ -^ 
sioo of Saluzzo, the primary-cause of the rup- i^g^ 
tare. Bat, at the moment when all the preli- 
minaries appeared to be adjusted, a new obstacle 
arose to retard their accomplishment. Vn com- 
pliance with the solicitatioa of the inhabitants 
of Geneva, a private commission had been is- 
sued for the purpose of destroying the fortidca- 
tioDs of Fort St. Catherine ; and as the execution Fort St. 
of the order was entrusted to Rosny, a Hugo- ^^^^* 
Dot, he lost not an instant in demolishing so ti. 
obnoxious a citadel. Mines having been sprung 
for the purpoBC, it was completely reduced to a 
heap of rains ; and even the materials compos> 
ing it were carried off by the Genevese, anxious 
to leave dq vestige of its -existence. 

When the intelligence of this destruction 
iras conveyed' to the Legate, he 'expressed 
the utmost indignation at an act, which he 
not only afibcted to consider as an infraction 
of the principles of the treaty, but as an in- 
direct insult to the Holy See itself; Geneva, 
the center aad asylum of heresy, being, by 
the demolition of Fort St. Catherine, emanci- 
pated ftom its greatest object of apprehension. 
The conferences were nevertheless resumed itei. 
' after some days, at the entreaty of the Savoyard ^^J' ■ 
ministers J who, terrified lest the citadel ofrencnre- 
Bourg should be compelled by famine to capi- •''™*^ . 
tudate, besought of the Legate to terminate the 
business. He complied ; when to his astonish- 
ment and concern, the Duke'a embassadors 
ptoduced an order of their Sov«-eign, prohibit- 
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c H A F. ing tiinn fnm ligniiig without fiirUm £mc- 
^ , ^ . ^ timM. VaDqwihed,at Imgtti, by AldobrandiDi's 
t6oi. eotreities, nensces, and atfurmnces of re^oo- 
jra^ Bitniity, they howevar affixed tbeir tigaaimeB, 
ofpcK*. under the expreu ccmditioD, that the term ^a 
moDtfa should be idlowed to tbeir matter, in 
which time be was bound to send his rati£- 
eatiiHL'' 
^^^ Homy conceinng the war ended by this 
ftiMto'^. agreemrat, qoitted Lyons immediately* leaviqg 
iVrthe tbe Queen to f^ow Um to the c«)»itaL, by 
*'* slower JGumies. But, Charles Saatine), aad 
tiie Count de Fneot)ea» £ir fron soqsiesdBg in 
atreatywbiefa tbcyngardedmnokHdishonOT- 
aUe than nnaam, dctennined to recnr anew to 
hostiUties. The Duke bad act altogsllier m- 
nouDced hisltspes of asHstanoe fism Birwi$ nor 
was it, a he mpposed, iaprofaable, that Thilip 
tin TUrd, might ynt be induced Do enter tbe 
iJBtB, and espMise ilia quarreU Bouvens MiU fadd 
out in tiiie citadel nf Bonrg, and Fuenttn aetol 
m perfect 'Ooocot miA tbe oomt «f Tuitia. 
Bat all diese expectations were spe«]ily wtm- 
tttnur. guisked by ihe Dnfce of Lerma. That mas- 
ter, aaxiasB to piesene peace with f xanec, 
wWe Spain vns engagad in fnammtii^ imm 
mgamt tbe Dntdi ; and neeing Ae oaoarity of 
tOe MManese anfdy gnuaatoed by 4fae esc^. 
•ion «f tiie f^«noh fimn Italy [ denonitrated 

p.4«i— 486. Menn]r»v«L&p.M3 — »7. Snlln nLL B.4jt 

Utde 
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little c<3'6i6vm for the losaes, <a unsibility to tiie c h A & 
knisfortuDeB, of hid'ioaster't nearest ally. Bi- . ..^L . y 
¥sn, however dmiroua, found himself unable to tfei. 
CWiy into execution* tm crimiMl {mqrases. ^T* 
The Legate loudly demanded the accooiplidi- compelled 
meot of a n^otiatioiia ift which were deeply '»!»?"'«- 
iM^«sted his own honor, and ^e dignity of it. 
the Holy See. 'fhe citadel «f Bourg, reduced 
to extremities, was on the point c^ surreoder- 
ing i and Fuentes, rMtrained by the peremp- 
tory orders of hia cotirt from interference, could 
extend no protectioa. Under these diatreasAil 
cirtnnBstances, the Duke* after e^nuiting every 
sabterftige^ and protracting to the last moment 
his ootiieat, reluctantly ratified the treaty, the sdiHucb. 
artides were executed on both sides, with be- 
conriBg fidelity^ ' 

If we consider its eflbcts in & political point ^"^^Vf 
of VieWi we tmwt admh them to have been ** ''*^* 
eqei^ ^Hous and beneficial to France. 
Henry not only augveented the lasb-e of his 
ariM, and the ^Aendor of his reputation, bat 
be acc[uitcd a vast sod Taiuable encrease o£ 
leriftory. The two provinces of Bresse and 
Bt^y, extenditig near thirty leagues in lengtb, 
SMvefed and prtrtected the «ity of Lycns, which 
Mtecedeutly was liabfe <to perpetutd nrsult or 
Mtack on the part of the Dufces of Savoy^, 
Aotn the vicinity of Bourg. Dauphinf -asd BeneBdU 
Burgundy derived similar advafftages from the *" '"■** 

P GtddhAMB) Ttd. i. p. 7&9>'-}ft|. X>eTboai*Nd.]di.p.l6B-^ 
f.71, Vtamy, toLx. p. ao}— 310. 3lattlueu> val.ii. lir.W. 
P*3i — 39- Cliron.Sept.p.aii|ii». 

acqui- 
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CHAP, acquisitioii. The King became master of tb« 
^^ V ^ J Rhone, from its passage out of the Lake of 
i6ot. Geneva, down to its confluence with the Saone : 
he facilitated his communication with Germany 
and Switzerland ; straitened the County of Sor- 
gundy, which was possessed by Spain; and 
rendered himself in effect, as well as in name, 
the protector of the Republic of Geneva. So 
important an accession of dominion had not 
been made during the lapse of near half a cea- 
'tury, since the seizure of Metz, Tciul, and 
Verdun, by Henry the Second ; and the coub- 
tries ceded by the Duke, have remained down 
to the present time, irrevocably annexed to 
France. If it must on the other hand be admit- 
ted, that Henry resigned the only entrance left 
faim, whereby his armies could penetrate into Ita- 
ly ; yet, when we reflect on the unhappy tertDt- 
nation of the numerous attempts made under the 
Princes of Valois, to subject the Milanese and 
Naples, that very renunciation might be esteem- 
but hotuir- ed a wise and salutary measure. Charles £ma- 
^^ nuel on his part, though vanquished in the field, 
betrayed by his governors, and abandoned in the 
contest by Spain, nevertheless retained the ori- 
ginal subject of the war. Nor must we estimate 
the value of the Marquisate of Saluzzo, by its 
magnitude, its population, or its revenue. It^ 
local* situation in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
the access which its possession opened to Pied- 
mont, and thefacility which it lent the French 
to invade Italy; — these circumstances compen- 
sated, if they did not overpay the cession of a 
much 
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much more extensive tract of country. Some ( 
degree of honor was supposed to accrue even 
from a contest, however unfortunate it had 
proved, maintained by him against a power so 
much supeiior in strength; and Lesdiguieres 
sarcastically asserted, that ** the King had 
** negotiated with the interested spirit of a 
•* merchant, while the Duke manifested the 
** elevated views of a Prince." " 

From this period down to the close of H«n- - Com- 
ry's reign, comprizing the .space of more than ^^^ , 
nine years, France presents an almost unin- p«wd of 
terrupted scene of uniform serenity and pros- ""WiUrty* 
perity. By a singular and rapid transition, of 
which history offers few examples ; a king- 
dom, desolated during near half a century 
by domestic or foreign commotions, passed 
to the opposite extreme of repose : and it 
may be justly questioned whether the Roman 
world under Antoninus Fius, enjoyed a more 
auspicious calm, or a more unchequered felicity, 
than the French people tasted under Henry the 
Fourth. The transient clouds which arose oa ' 
the political horizon, were almost instantly dis- 
persed by his wisdom, or dissipated by his vigi« 
lance. All the remainder of his life was passed 
amidst the diversions of a magnificent court, in 
the cultivation of the arts, the improvement of 
the revenue, the pursuits of gallantry, and 
however incompatible they may appear, the 
practices of devotion. After the reception of 

4 CuicheiUHii ToLi. p<784i 7Sj. Hatthieni toL iL liv.Iv. p- J9— 
41. Ckna. Sept. p. sii, uj. 

the 
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CHAP, the Queen at Parif, Hcory acGom|wnied h«r 
^- (ma pious excursioa to Orleans, at which plaes 
i6oi. "^''^ to l>^ obtaiaed the indulgeacies* granted 
Hrary by the Holy See to pilgrims in the year of Ju- 
^^. bilee. Advancing from thence to Calkia, attends 
ed by a numerous train, hit iMrtsencc on that 
frontier, difiiised the utmost terror through- 
out the Netherlands. The Arch-duke Albert, 
occupied in the long and uncertain mege of 
Ostend ; conscious that the court of Madrid 
had given the King some recent subjects mi 
complaint, and ap[H%h«ostve that be might «(>■ 
tend assistance to the Dutch ; di^atcbed » 
nc^leman of bis court, for the purpose of oom- 
pUmMttiog die French monucb. But, Henry's 
views and attention were direofaed toward^ 
England. Eliaabeth, desirous of haviBg an in> 
terviaw with a Prince whose great actions ha4 
justly rendered him an object of admiration te 
all Europe, rcfwired to Dover, with a view of 
UttaOt fac il itating th« desired uonference. Motiy«t 
Rmst to either of cauticm, or of potiey, not well aaeeCi 
''"*'*' tuned, nevertheless fhietraled thtir mutual ifidlr 
nation ; and iodaced the King to di^wbeb {Uli- 
ny, biscoBfidcntiol nfntiter, in order to diMWFW 
the Queen's seeret intentions relativie to tb«W 
common coemies of the bouse of Austnn, 
He fidWed the eomnsission entnutw) to him, 
carrying back to his Master the inost pnitint 
assnranecRof berunfdterayckastyi^ toSpntf 
aocompaaied by bar desire to form a trea^ 
with the crown of Fratice^ for the purpose p£ 
attacking Philip the Third m «VW7 QiiMfler sf 

his 
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his domioions '. We are tempted to regret that chap. 
two sovereigns so illustrious as Henry and Eli- ^ Y^ 
zabeth, should never have seen each other. j^oi. 

Desirous of displaying his re^>ect towards EmbMr 
so faithful an ally, who had sustained him soghnd, 
during the most distres^ul periods of his 
reign, Henry sent over Biron, at the head of a 
a splendid embassy, to the court of Ixindoo. 
Elizabeth received him with all the testimonies 
of personal coosideratioii, due to a man whose 
valor had made him deservedly dear to bis so- 
vereign, and who had rendered the most essen- 
tial services to the state. Hie recent execution 
of the unfortunate Devereux, Eari of Essex, 
who had enjoyed a (fistingaisbed place in the 
^een's affection, and who had recently ex- 
piated his rebellion by an ignoninious death } 
might nevertheless have instructed Bircni in the 
fbtal conse^aences, which must sootier or later 
ranilt frota his criminal connexion with the 
enemies of France, if he had been enable o€ 
profiting by example. Bat, his presumptuous 
confidence in bis own merit, t(^tber with his 
implacable resentment of the supposed indigni. 
ties which he had received from the King, in- 
daced bhn to continue fais treasonable prac- 
tiees with the Duke of Sav(^ and the Count 
de Fuentes. Neither the admonitaons, tb« 
caresses, nor the benefits of Henry, could alter 
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c H A P. his determination, nor avert his impending de- 
^^ struction, ' , , 
1601. The pregnancy of the Queen of France had 

Btih of been long announced to the nation } and the 

phin. * King, in common with all hi» subjects, expected. 

artiiSept. with the utmost impatience, the event. Mary of 
Medicis, after a' long and painful labour, grati- 
fied the anxious hopes of the country, by giving. 
birth to a aon, who afterwards ascended the 
throne under the name of Louis the Thirteenth. 
She could not then foresee that he would allow 
her to expire in exile, poverty, and every ac- 
cumulating calamity of age aggravated by dis- 
ease, on the banks of the Rhine, far removed 
from the Arno or from the Seine. The Frepch- 
people who, during more than forty years, 
ever since tt>e death of Henry the Second, had 
not beheld a lineal successor to the crown ; ex-, 
hibited the warmest, proofs of loyalty and afiec- 
tioQ, on so joyful an occasion. While the King 
himself appeared to be overcome with emotions 
of gratitude to Heaven, blended with lively sa^ 
tiafaction, at beholding a Dauphin. His birth, 
confirmed the general felicity, strengthened the 
government, suppressed the pretensions of the. 
princes of the blood, and extinguished the ex-. 
pectations of the seditious or the disaffected, 
throughout eveiy part of the monarchy. * 



J ToLii. liv.iv. p.93— loj. D* Tbou, vd,xiu. 
p.6ii|Gii. Jouniil d'Heniy IV.t voL i. p.iSt — 189. 

' De Thou. Tol. xiii. p. 649. 4jo. Jounwl A'Hiaiy IV, ti* L 
a84)'aSi- MattUeu, TtJ. ii. Ut. ir. p. 10;— loi. SoUfi ToLi. 
tome ii. p. »». 
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; Liberated from foreign enemies, Henry had chap. 
leisure to inspect the internal state of his doffli- . -_ : ^. ^ 
nionSj to ascertain its political diseases, and to 1601. 
apply the necessary remedies. Not less vigilant *"j^]^^ 
and active in time of peace, than he. Had shewn 
himself intrepid when menaced by exteroal in^. 
yasion i his views embraced every object calcu- 
lated to promote, or to augipent, the natjopal 
prosperity. The number of persons employed 
in the collection of the revenue, was dimi- 
nished ; and some attempt was made to bring 
to justice those individuals, who during the 
past commqtions, availing themselves of the- 
general distress, had amassed enormous wealth, 
by every species of rapine and peculation. A fTTJ^*" 
tribunal was instituted for enquiring into, and 
trying the offenders : but such was their power 
or interest, that they found means to elude the 
pursuit } and though the experiment was re- 
newed, it never produced any beneficial eon. 
sequences. Sumptuary .laws were enacted, and 
rigorously enforced ^ while measures were taken 
to prevent the exportation of gold and silver, 
in which articles a very pernicious traffic was 
carried on with the surrpunding countries. 
The use and currency of foreign coin, which 
was circulated in payments, and commercial 
transaction?, at a higher value than. the money. 
of France, was interdicted ; and notwithstand-. 
ing the immediate inconveniences or losses 
occasioned by the prohibition, they were com- 
pensated by its eventual benefits. Usury, which, 
like' other abuses, bad grown up fo a dcstruc- 
voi.. V. Y tive 
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c H A P. tive htig^, wu r^reued } the rtte of legal 
^- interest being Umitcd to six uid onft qtuorter par 
i«M. Mnt" 

^^jJP* These internal regulations did not dtminiafc 

the King's attention to objects of more ea- 
Urged or distant policy, beyond the frontiers of 
France. It had become of the highest import- 
ance, to renew the alliance with the Swim Csn- 
tmis ; whose troops, subsidised by every sore- 
raign since Louis the Eleventh, by their tntrc 
pidity and fidelity, had on varioua occasions 
augmented the glory, and even preserved the 
•xtstence of the monarchy. Such is the analogy 
between France at the beginning of the nine> 
teenUi, and of the seventeenth century, thst 
we see Louis the Eighteenth, like Henry the 
Fourth, extending his earliest cares to a revival 
of the antient stipendiaiy connexions between 
the most Chriatian Kings and the Helvetic Con- 
federacy, in virtue of which the French thrbae 
k guarded by their valor and loyalty. During 
the peiiod of amu'chy that succeeded the deatli 
of Henry the Third, the Spanish governors of 
the MilanesCi availing themselves of the bigot- 
ted adherence of the five smaller Cantons to 
die CaUiolie religion, had induced diem to 
contract subsidiary engagements with the Court 
of Madrid. Even the remaining members of 
the Helvetic union being no longer retained 
by the powerful operation of regular and coa- 

• HMtUcB, nL ii, Ut. IT. pt 135— «4|. Hessa^ Td. z. ^ Mj 
~4a<. SbU)^ wLL torn* ii, 1^19.^1. 
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Btsnt peouniuy supplies, whicb the poverty of c h a r. 
tbe orowB rendered Henry unable to remit, ■_ . ^- ,.j 
h«d relaxed tn their adherence to the French ttot. 
sovereign and nation. Patience, perseveranee, ^^"t^'L 
and iimnaotton, supported by an ample remit- c 
taoee of money in discbarge of arrears, were 
booonc necessary to obliterate the irapressioa 
made by tbe agents of Philip the Third, and 
for recalling the Swttzers to their antient con- 
nexiom with France. They betrayed much irre- 
sdution in the difibrent Diets which were con- 
voked, and long denied or refused to accede 
to a new treaty, by which they should be bound 
to furnish regular bodies of troops. But, tbe 
addneas of Henry's ministers having at length 
awmountcd eve^ impediment, the arrival of 
Biion at Sdeuire, completed the vork. His 
high military reputation, and acknowledged ^ 
valor ; the attachment felt for the memory of n 
bia fkthcr Marshal Blron, who had alwa3rs ex- * 
pressed a peculiar afiectlon for the Switzers; 
when added te the persMial merit and exer- 
tions of his son, cemented the alliance. It 
was renewtd, not only for die King's own life, 
but likewise for that of the Dauphin. We must 
eonfcaa that If it was the last, it coold not be 
ranked among Uie least of ^e numerous ser- 
vices, rendered by Biron to the crown. ' 

Notiwith^nding tbe apparent tranquillity of c 
the kingdom, Henry received continually the ^ 
most alarming intimations, respecting seditious ^ 

« MinUni* vol. ii. Ihr, ir. p. tM-*«l9. lfcm)> iwL r. p. «>> 
•— 4)1. XtoTlcvtVoLxiT. p.io6^ioS. 
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0*1 A P. designs or machinations meditated against the 
. ^_ _j goveroroeat. The interior provinces along the 
itoa. course of the Loire, as well as those on the 
banks of the Garonne, - even manifested symp- 
toms approaching to revolt At Limoges and 
at Rochelle, the inhabitants, irritated at the 
continuance of some severe and unpopular 
taxes, which had been imposed during the war 
carried on against Spain, resisted by force the 
officers appointed to levy them in the King^s 
name. It was apprehended, not without rea- 
son, that the concealed agents of Philip the 
Third, and the emissaries of the Duke of Sa- 
voy, fomented these discontents, which seemed 
to menace a civil war. Biron, though the most 
illustrious and desperate conspirator, was by no 
means tiie only mau of rank engaged in crimi- 
nal projects. Numbers of the discontented. 
Hugonots, alienated from Henry since his ab- 
juration, and inflamed by violent or artful men, 
DiMODtent sought for foreign protection^ They ev^n me- 
^^ dilated to erect a commonwealth in France, bf 
which republic, the Queen of England, or some 
of the Calvinist German princes, might be con- 
stituted protector. 
uacfdte Henry de la Tour d'Auvergne, whom the 
^^of King's partiality and friendship had raised front 
the comparatively private rank of Viscount Tu- 
jrenne, to the independant sovereignty of the 
duchy of Bouillon, repaid his benefactor wjtb 
the same ingratitude as Biroo. Not inferior to . 
that nobleman in personal courage, he far. ex- 
ceeded Biron in ci4)acity, caution, and solidity 

of 
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oF'judgment.' Attached to- the reformed reli- CHAP. 
gion, he possessed do small influence in the , J^- 
counsels and deliberations of the Protestants. ^^^ 
He was supported by the Duke de la Tre- 
mouille, another of the great Hugonot leaders, 
and the court itself abounded, with malcon- 
tents. Epernon, reduced since the death of 2p«i»n. 
Henry the Third, to a comparative state of 
political insigniflcance, was secretly disposed 
to aid an insurrection ; though he posses- 
sed too much circumspection, to risk the loss 
of his dignities, possessions, and life, by en- 
tering into any positive engagements with so 
disunited a party. Charles of Valois, Count of Cmnt of 
Auvergne, natural son of Charles the Ninth by *''«'8:«- 
-Maiy Touchet, uterine brother to the Mar- ' 
chiooess of Verneuil, was likewjse one of the- . 
accomplices. His ferocity, duplicity, and per- 
fidy, qualities which be seemed to inherit from 
his father, rendered him more dangerous to 
bis friends than to his enemies ; his love of 
life prompting him on all occasions, to betray 
the counsels in which he had precipitately en- 
gaged from levity or vengeance. " 

Roused by the reiterated advices of an ap^ u^j. 
proaching and imminent insurrection, Henry 
instantly repaired to the scene of danger. After jum. 
visiting Blois and Tours on his way, he ad- H^inf "^ 
vanced to the city of Poitiers, while he dis- poiden. 
patched his minister Rosny to the port of Ro- 



' Sallri vol. i. tome ii. p. 44> 41 • Matthieui vol. ii. Itv. v. p. ij}i 
9]B> De Thom toL xiv. p. 61—61. . 
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CHAP, chelle. The King's pretence, vig^Iancej and 
^ ^'. , , exertions speedily dissipating thp storm, re- 
ntes, stored submission: bat the apprehension of 
new and similar evils arising in other quarters 
of his dominions, determined him, howeVw 
repugnant to his natural disposition, no longer 
to delay recurring to the strongest remedies, 
for the eradicaUon of so inveterate a distemper. 
Conscious that lenity and clemency proved un- 
equal to reclaiming minds, accustomed to con- 
sider treason as scarcely constituting a crime ; 
and aware that only some signal example of Se- 
veritj could impose restraints on a turbulent 
and factious nobility, h^tuated to the licea- 
ttouBoess f^ civil war i he resolved* to begin 
UFinn' with Biron. The treachery of La Fin, a Bar* 
***''.*'^ gundian gentleman, who carried on his aeg^ 
^mu tiations at Turin and mt Milan, with the Duke 
of Savoy and Fuentesi had already put the 
Ki^ in possession of all the evidence requisite 
to prove Biron*fi guilt in the most satisloctory 
«B«iHier. This raan, ruined in tus fortune, de^ 
iiUiW of virtue or principle, and (^fended th«c 
Biron no longer treated bim with the same ooi^ 
fidesoe as formerly, had retired to his own 
estate. Terrified at tb» idea of being seized 
and puni^ied as a tnutor, he was eauly induced 
by an assurance of pardon and prolttctiofi« t* 
i<^ir to court; where, in tfee course of several 
private interviews witib. Henry and his nunitk 
ters, he revealed every circumstance respecting 
the conspiracy. Even the papers and docu* 
ments written by Biron, which that iofttuated 
noble- 
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MoMetnan coDceived that La Fin hnd de- c h a p. 
■troyed in consequence of his orders, were pre- ^^ ^\ j 
•ented to the King. He was confirmed in his i«os. 
fttal Mcnrity on so ntttterial a point, by the 
protestations of his faithless agent, who ac- 
quamted him, that in the various conferences 
and examinations which he underwent, no cir- 
cumstatKes had transpired tending to criminate 
BufMi. Deluded by these false declarations, 
confiding in the honor of La Fin, pressed by 
Heniy to viait Paris, upon matters of public 
concern ; and iqcapable of resisting by force, 
if^ as it was natural to expect, the King, irri- 
tated at his delay, should march into Bur> 
goody; BiroQ at length reluctantly quitted ^![^J^ 
Dijon, and arrived at Fontaiobleau. * c«Ht. 

Henry received him with testimonies of re- 13th Jmc. 
gard, notwithstanding his cold and arrogant de^ ¥** ^'^"^ 
portment ; beseeching him in repeated conver- 
satiotts, to confess his treasonable practices} as- 
suring him at the same time of pardon and dbli> 
vion, if he would merit it by a candid disclosure 
of his fault. But, such was bis credulous reli- 
OBce en the secrecy of La JF^, and so intoxi* 
cated was be with the value of his own past 
services rendered to the crown, that he per- 
sisted infleaibly to deny the charges or suspi- 
cions entertained by the King. It was not 
till after a long and severe conflict wHh him- 
Mlf, vdieu he had ine&ctnally exhausted every 

■ M itthi en , voLii. Iit. t. p.aj£ — 364- De Tbon, id.yn. 
f.-«ji0A. ■Mtntfi-nA.n. v.*3t,i3%, udikajj — 339. Bu- 
•onip. itL L MM I p. 57. CItttm. Sift, p. iSj— aty. 
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CHAP, means to soften or reclaim Biron, that Henrf. 
y^^ . issued orders tq arrest a man, whose valor 
i6ot. had been so instrumental to placing him OO' 

Heiair- t|je throoe. Biron, uBprepared tor such a 

ijthjuDt. blow, was seized as he quitted the royal pre- 
sence, disarmed, and soon afterwards transfer- 
red with every requisite precaution to Paris ; 
where Rosny, Governor of the Bastile, received 
the prisoner into his immediate care. At the 
time that Vitry arrested Biron, the Count of 
Auvergne being in a similar manner put into 
confinement, was conveyed to prison.' 

HutriiL The trial of Biron, which took place almost 
immediately afterwards, before the supreme 
court of criminal judicature, the parliament of 
Paris; was conducted with the utmost solem-. 
nity, and with all possible attention to the dig- 
nity of the prisoner. His guilt was established 
by every species of evidence; the voluntary con- 
fession of the person accused ; the depositions 
of La Fin and of Renaz^, another accomplice ; 
lastly, by the production of the culprit's letters 

Defence, written with his own hand. In extenuation, if 
not in exculpation of these charges, Biron urg- 
ed, that however culpable his intentions might 
have been, they had never passed the limits of 
his mind, and had not proceeded to actions. He 
pleaded the pardon which Henry had granted- 
bim at Lyons, soon after the termination of the 
war with Savoy ; when, actuated by remorse, 
he had confessed his criminal connexions 

■ Sully. To(. i. torn. ii. p. 4S — jo. Hutlueu, voL ii. Uw. r. p.>6» 
— 18a. De Thou, \<A. aiv. p. 66— 68. Oma. Stpu p; 189— ■«». 

with 
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with the enemies of the state ; and he denied chap. 
his having renewed them subsequent to that ^- 
event. The testimonies of La Fiii and Renaze, ,6o». 
he attempted to invalidate; opposing to his 
single fault, a whole life passed in the service 
of the crown, his father's loyalty and merits, 
his own body covered with honorable scars or 
wounds. "With loud and violent imprecations, 
he repelled the accusation of having ever me- 
ditated any design against the King's life; 
throwing himself on the clemency of a prince, 
who was not only distinguished by that virtue, 
but who, in the course of his reign, had fre-, 
quently extended his forgiveness to criminals 
of a far'inore heinous description than himself. 
The tribunal iievertheless unanimously adjudg- 
ed him to lose his head on a scaffold, in the 
■ ** Place de Greve j" declared his peerage attaint-. Condan- 
ed, and his possessions confiscated to the crown.** "^""^ 

A sentence which, however just in itself, yet S«»^<rf 
appeared to partake of severity, might still have "^' 
been commuted or alleviated by the King: but 
Henry on this single occasion throughout his 
whole life, seems to have been insensible or in- 
accessible to the emotions of compassion. He 
rejected every supplication made in Biron's he- - 
half, and confirmed the decree of the parlia- 
ment, only changing the scene of execution, to 
the court of the Bastile. Even in this alteration, 
policy had probably a greater share than lenity, 

b Joutfttl d'Heniy iy» vol. ir. p. 187 — 19a. khttbieo, voLB. 
Et.v. p.a8j— 319. DeThoo, toLmt. p.;»— 91. ama.Stpt. 
p. a9»— 307. 
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c H A P. AB the pruKHier was adored by &b waUKty whonf 
,_Jh__j he had so often coadacted to victory ; and Ab 
16m. public ^ecUcle of bis death, in the midftt of s 
populous and tumultuous capital, might have 
proved highly dangerous to tiie pabUc tranquil* 
ifehaviour ]\ty. In the iBterval which eliqiBed between 
"^' his condemnation and his puniabment, fautetiU 
more at the time of bis eKe'catioa, he betrayed 
all the disordered transports of a fsrious, vin- 
dictive, and irritated nuDd ; piaasing with rapid 
traositioas, jrom peoitoKe and sorrow, to me- 
naces, ccMuplaiDts, and every exp'resnon of rage 
against his accusers. Such was the violesee 
of his despair, and the well-known xntrapidi^ 
of bis character, that he impresaetl witli terrer 
bis judges, the ji|Kctatora, aiid the exeeutioeeif 
lurasetf. It became neeessary to sooth, or te 
gratify him in some particulars, in order to dw- 
pose and induce bim to Mbeoit <puetly te the 
santenoe of tke law. £vien at tiie infant wfaen 
bis head was ahout to be seveved irom liiB bedy^ 
he lost neither tas pEeaeooe-of mind,. nor ,«Djr 
31M Joir- l»rt>Mi of his natural ferodty. Tbreatamng te 
i^eiecu- strangle with bis own bands, the exeoutiooer 
who should jM>eauine to ^iproach er to touch htm 
while he was yet alive ; tbe blew which finally 
tenniaated his existence, was anticipated by the 
dexAerity &( tbe niiaister of jeatice. '' 

f-ni — ijo> MaUhkui toI.u. Ut.v. p. 3%^ — iS9' SeTbou, 
voL xiv. p. 91— 94. lyAub. HUt> Gen. v^.iu. p> 491— 496. 
tul^^aLi-Mneiuf. 50,1(0. Okna. Saptttm.f. jdt' W5- 
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Ute peot^c io general, and even many per- chap. 
tons of inconte9tabl& loyalty among the higher ^ ^ 
orders, mantfested tfaeir regret at the unhappy 1^,. 
conclusion of & life, which, however forfeited r ~ 
by trea»n, had nerertheiless been diBtingnished ^ 
in its course by the matt brilliant servicesi p> 
They lamented that the first monarch in Gu- |^ 
rope, possessed, of the -affection of bis sub- 
jects, victorious over foreign eoemies, in the 
midst of profound peace, should yet deem his 
life and crown insecure, unless' cemented by 
the blood of Biron. Tbey thought that a less 
rigorous punishment might have proved equally 
effectual; and that be mi^t without hazard, 
have either received a pardon, or at least have 
expiated his offences by imprisonment. 'If it 
seems diflScult to blame the King's severity, it is 
equally impossible not to admit, that he would 
bave appeared more amiable as well as more 
exalted in pardoning, than in condemning his 
unfortunate and culpable subject. But, Biron 
had rendered himself [lersoDally odious and ob- 
lUHUOus to his sovereign. The crimes of Bouil- 
Ion, of Epemon, and of Mayenne, all which 
were political, admitted of forgiveness. The 
am^nce of Biron had wounded, while his' 
obdurate pertinacity had irritated, an indulgent 
matter. Henry dreaded the vengeance of a 
haughty and implacable spirit : he knew the 
extent of Biron's treasonable practices with 
Spain and Savoy, as well as his ambition to 
ascend above the condition of a subject: he 
looked forward with natural and wise solicitude. 
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^ H A P. to the possible event of his own death, and the 
^'- disorders incident to a minority. When these 
i6oa. considerations of a public nature, were added 
to his private causes of resentment, he no 
longer hesitated, to saccJiice one guilty indivi- 
dual, to the safety of his family, and the tran- 
quillity of France. * 

<' De Tliou, ToL zW. p. 931 94. Jounul d'Hmry IV^ p. 19^— 
m. Cbron. Sept. p.jtj^jsa. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Stibmiaion ofPraneeto Henry. — Dultt of BouiUon quits 
tht tingdtm. — Jttempt of the Duke- of Saxxn/, on 
Oenna. — Death of Elizabeth. • — Wmbas^ of Rosny, 
to James the First. — Treaty between Prance attd 
England. — Domestic events and quarrels.- — Internal 
^mentation, and pcAiiical intrigues. — Pi^ia/ and con- 
duct <^tAe court ofi^adnd. — Conspiracy of the Mar- 
chionets (^ Vemeuil. — Arrest of the principal conspi- 
rators. — Surrender of Ostend. — .^airs tjf Germamf. 
— THal qf the Count qf Juoergne, and his acccm,- 
pliccs. — Henry pardons them. — Foreign transactions, 
— Joumeif of the King to Limoges. — Conspiraey of 
Merargues. — Preparations of Henry for lear. — State 
of the cabinet. — March of the King to Sedan. — 
Sidmitsion and pardon of Bouttlon. — TVanquiUity of 
France. 

'pHE example of severity exhibited by the c h a p. 

King, in the seizure and execution of vn. 
BiroD, whatever comments it might excite ; ,^,,. 
became productive of the most salutary and AoguK. 
bene6cial effectsi during the remainder of Jf^ 
bis reign. It instructed the French nobility, wtnaxf. 
who had long been accustomed to regard 'con- 
nexions with foreign princes, as neither crimi- 
nal nor dangerous ; that no rank, nor services 
however eminent, could protect them from the 
punishment due to treason. Even beyond the 
limits of France, the death of so illustrious a 
culprit, inspired caution, if not terror, by m' 
posing 
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CHAP, posiag ■ rertrmiot on the madunattam of ^« 
vu* courts of TuriQ and M«drid. The eodMaadon 
leoi. ^^ Philip, and of Charles RnBHweU who joiaed 
ID the geoerai congratutatioM to Henry, on the 
discovery of so Blarming a conspiracy ; wertf 
eager to disown, in the namejt of their respec- 
tive princes, all partjcipstion in the guilt of 
Exccatioa Biron. FonteneUes, a gentleman of Britanny, 
^^'*' convicted of a design to deliver up to the 
Spaniards, a port and ifland balonging to that 
province, situate in tha vicioity of Br«st ; was 
put to death at Paris, with every circumstance 
>7th Sept. ef ignominy. Towards all the other individuals 
invoJvfid in the late criminal projects, Henry 
extended his accustomed clemency. The Ba- 
ron de I^ux, a gentleman who had succeeded 
to La Fin in the confidence of Biron, and who 
alooo possessed tb« secret of his la«t aagotia- 
tions with the Duke of Savoy and Fuentes ; ex- 
perienced in its futl extent, the generosi^ of 
the King. Having repaired to court on tbe 
asBuraaces of saftty given him, and made an 
ingenuous disclosure of every circumstance re- 
qwctingbii past conduct} he received not only 
a pardon, but the confirmation in bis post of 
hmttinw li«itenant*govemor of Burgundy. The^Count 
^^^"^ of Auvergne, equally criminal, but more fiirtu- 
;idOct. Bate than Biron, being liberated from the 
Bastile alter a shett confinement, was rein, 
suted in hie preceding favor. He owed so 
signal a display of lenity, not less to the tears 
of his lister, the Marchioness of Veraeuil, than 
to his patond descent ftom the house ot Va> 

lois. 
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-IcHfl, wfaidi eKcited r*spe<;t iB.th«Topil bosom, chap. 
The Prince of Joinvills, brotiier to the Duke of ^™- 
Guise, vho had been, convicted of carrying on ,4,^ 
some treasonable or dangerous intelligence with 
the emissaries (rf^j^Muii, was treated with similar 9u^"«> 
indulgence. Layardin being dispatched for the dy. 
purpose by Henry, took possession of the castles 
of Dijon and of Beauae* which had been held 
by Btron, without experiencing any resistance ; 
and tranquillity appeared to revive in every part 
of the kingdom. * 

. The Duke of Bouillon alone, more terrified condiirtof 
at Biron's &te, than encouraged by any in- "* 

stances of lenity and mercy shewn towards 
others ; re&sed to entrust himsdf to the honor, 
or to throw himself on the friendship and affec- 
tion of the King. Neither entreaties, expostu- 
lations, nor menaces, could alter, bis resolution. 
Retiring into the central province of the li- 
mofusin, h« offered to submit his cause to the 
judgment oi the tribunal of the city of Castres, 
which was composed of Cathidics and Frotes- 
taots in equal numbers : but that court dediO' 
ing to interfere in an affair which exceeded the Nomnber. 
powers of its jurisdiction ; BoaiUon, apprehen- He quit* 
sive of being arrested, quitted Franca, amd d^"'' 
took refuge at Greneva. He even ventured to 
. yMiah an xpiAogy, or more properly a Mali- 
fesfto, jnstificatory of his. innocence, and coa> 
cuved in terms little calcul^ed to mdiJify the 

* Chtccu SqM. p. 3^ Hmhioii lol. ii. fi*. t. p. j4t— J73. 
BbUm, ml. xir. p.94— 9IW «Mlp*io5. Suiif, vri.i. 4mmik 
f» $$, Md p. ja^-ji. Jownd 4*11*1117 IV'.* ^* '• P> '»>* *•>» 
umI p. 104, 305. 
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CHAP. resentmcDt of Henry. It was powerfully sus- 
vn. tained by the iDtercession of tlie HugoDots, 
,4<„. and even by the applications^ of foreign princes 

Tottxt^- in his ifavor. Elizabeth, either convinced of his 

^J^^ ""' innocence, or desirous in his pereon to display 
her attachment towards the party in which he 
occupied so distinguished a place, addressed a 
letter to the King in bis behalf. The example 
of the Queen of EngUnd, was imitated by the 
Elector Palatine : but Henry remaining inflex- 
ible, exacted the personal submission of Bouil- 
lon, previous to extending any act of grace or 
of oblivion on the part of the crown. " 

14th Oct. The gloom, which had overspread the capital 
in consequence of the late executions, was dis- 
sipated by the arrival of tbe embassadors de- 

^»Tii. puted by the thirteen Cantons, to swear in tlie 
name of the Helvetic union, to the observance 
of the treaties recently concluded with France. 
The King, on an occasion . so solemn and so 
happy, displayed at once the utmost cordiality 
and magnificence, in his treatment of the de- 
puties. After having been regaled by the mi- 
nisters, the princes of the blood, and the ma- 
gistrates, during their stay at Paris, they were 
dismissed with marks of royal and national 
bounty. In (he final accomplishment of an al- 
liance -which attached Switzerland to France 
by the closest bonds of political union, and 
which gave new security to the throne ; the as- 

*• Bin. de Bouillon, vol. ii. p. 3»i — s6j. De Thou, vol jiy 
p.96— loj, and p. 138—140- Mezeniy, vd. x. p. sjj, aj4. Mu- 
diieui Tol. it. liv. T. p,j7i«SulI)', vol. i. p-ji. Chntii. SepCp-ji^ 
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ceDdaiKiy and wisdom of Henry's counsels chap, 
were not less manifested, than the vigor of his ^j ^f^ 
arms had been exerted during the short contest ^^^ 
with Savoy. The feeble effofts, or timid ae- ^^X^ 
quiescence of the court of Madrid,, while so ^^' 
formidable a rival was annually acquiring force, 
amassing treasures, and extending his iDflue,nce 
over Europe; .accused the indolence, or inca- 
pacity of the Duke of Lerma, first minister of Suu of 
Philip the Third. It was become already ap< ^"^ 
parent that the Spanish monarchy, badly admi- 
nistered in the interior^ impoverished and ex- 
hauateil by wars of ambition ; could no longer 
make those military efforts, or equip those fleets, 
which under Philip the Second, had justly alarm- 
ed or intimidated every surrounding state. 
. Nor could the Catholic King derive any as- 
sittance from the German branch of the house 
of Austria, which power, in the person of Ro- 
ddlpli the Second, had insensibly lost all consi- 
deration or respect. Albert and Isabella, who ofFUn- 
governed the Low Countries ; occupied in' the ^*^ 
long and uncertain siege of Ostend, incapable of 
paying the numerous troops required to main- 
tain hostilities against the Dutch, and opposed 
by the most active general of his.age, Maurice, 
Prince of Orange j found themselves wholly un- 
able to make any exertions beyond the limits of 
the Netherlands. The adherence of Charles and of 
Emanuel to l^atn, notwithstanding the tyes of ^'^' 
marriage which connected him with that crown, 
was precarious; and Henry always possessed the 
oieaps to regain his friendship, or procure his 
. VOL. V. . 2 aid. 
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CHAP, aicl) by tempting his ambition. The balance of 
^1; , power, which during more than a cestury, had 
itoi. inclined to the Spanish branch of Austria, be- 
gan, though insensibly, to preponderate in ftkvor 
of France. A few years of internal tranquillity, 
fi-ugahty, and attention to the revenues, a[^>ear- 
ed to be alone requisite, in order to render that 
kingdom the arbitress of Europe. 
AttKfc of Desirous by a sudden stroiie of vigor and 
*'*'*^ policy, though in violation of all the principles 
of public faith, to repair the breaches made in 
his dominions during the late unfortunate war, 
the Duke of Savoy meditated an attack upon 
Geneva. The project was conceived with so 
much ability, concealed with such care, and 
finally executed with such success til! tbe very 
moment of its entire completion, that the re- 
duction of the city to his obedience appeared 
to be infallible. It was nevertheless frustrated 
by a train of accidents, equally singular in 
themselves, and impossible to have been avert- 
ed by any exertion of prudence or of valor. 
aid Dec "^^^ assailants, provided with every weapon or 
instrument that could facilitate the attempt, 
conducted by officers of capacity, and shel- 
tered under cover of the night, approached the 
walls of tbe city. Having placed the ladders, 
they mounted, put to death without noise the 
sentinel stationed at the spot, and during near 
two hours remained masters of the place. 
But, the alarm being at length given, the 
itt [Q luc- inhabitants flew to arms. The Savoyard^ 
^***> overpowered by numbers, prevented fi-ora 
admitting their companions who waited with- 
out 
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Out tht gates, and confused by the darlc- chap. 
Bess, were obliged to precipitate themselves ^i ™^ 
fitom the battlements. Thirteen of the most icoa. 
distii^uished and intrepid individuals among 
them, capitulated sword in hand, on pro* 
mise of life and safety : but the fury of the 
populace, justly irritated, having compelled s 
the magistrates to deliver them up as victims, ^^ 
they were strangled on the ensuing day. 
Chu-Ies Emanuel, who in full confidence of b&r 
coming speedily master of Geneva, bad ad* 
Tanced to a village only a league distant from 
k, returned to Turin, covered with confusion. 
In bis letters addressed to the Swiss Cantons, 
be attempted to colour the proceeding under 
various pretences. It is nevertheless di£Bcult 
to justify, or even to palliate an enterprize, uo^ 
dertaken in time of profound peace, against a 
- republic, incootestably, though not specifically 
included among the allies of France, and gua. 
nuiteed by the two recent treaties concluded at 
Lyons and at Vervins. The powerful interpo. rntvpou- 
sition of Henry, who menaced the Duke of ^^^ 
Savoy with a renewal of hostilities, if be repeat- 
ed the attack on Geneva ; sustained by the 
mediation of the Helvetic body, deeply inter- 
ested in its preservation ; produced a definitive 
agreenent between them, in the course of tha 
ensuing year. During more than two centuriei 
which have since elapsed, no descendant of 
Charles Emanuel, though the princes of his 
&nnly have been eminent for ambititm and ca- 
pacity, ever ventured to attempt tbe reduction 
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c H A r. of Geneva by force; and that small republic 
^^JL . continued, under the powerful protecUoo of 
t6(a. France, to maintain its political independance 
down to the period, when it was awallowed up 
in the convulsions that succeeded the subver- 
sion of the French monarchv.' ., - 
. i6o]. - The historian, who during ilie first qine years 
of the reign of Uenrythe Fourth, from bis ac- 
cession, down to the pence of Verviiis, can 
scarcely keep pace with tlie number of events 
which present themselves, finds an equal ste- 
lility prevail thro'out the concluding period ; 
but particularly between the execution of Bi- 
ron, and the King's assassination by Ravaillac. 
The operations of war, rapid, decisive, and pic- 
turesque, excite a more lively interest, and 
awaken a more animated attention, than regu- 
lations of policy, or establishments of dome^c 
VigiiMM utility. But, the activity of Henry, w|ricb had 
^^ been called out by the dangers of the field, difl 
Mvdu not slumber in the security of peace. Atten- 
tive to avail himself of every occasion which oP- 
fered, in order to emancipate the crown from 
its dependance on the great nobility, he repair, 
ed.to Metz, accompanied by the Queen and 
court. The govemipent of that important city 
and citadel, acquired by Henry the Second, 
and defended against all the efforts of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, by the first Duke 
of Guise ; a place, which as it covered the 

. * MtOuta, vtd.ii. lir. T, p.411 — 443' : Sallpi Tol.i. tooieii. 
P.5A1 De ThoU) vol. xiv, p.ia4 — 119. Guicheiunii vol. i.'p> 7S7 
^^89, Kiuitj, ToL X. p. 159—164. Chroo. Sepb p. 3^4— jiS* 
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eastern frontier towards Lorrain aod Germany, chap. 
was inestimable to Frahce j had been conferred ^ ™: _ ^ 
by the late King, on his favorite Epernoh; itoj. - 
wbo placed there one of his own devoted ad;- 
herents. This man, profiting of various acci- 
dents which intervened during the course of tfae 
late civil wars, had not only in a great measure 
thrown off all submission to his benefactor; but 
had proceeded to exercise a violent and inde- . 
finite authority over the liberty, and even over 
the lives of the inhabitants. £pernon h4ving Heacquire* 
vainly endeavoured to accommodate the diffe- iij^*"^** 
rence by negotiation, or to render himself Mttz. 
master of the citadel, was compelled to remain 
a passive spectator of its suixender to the King. 
He preserved only the nominal government of 
Metz; the efficient command being given to 
Montigny, one of the most zealous . of the 
royal followers, on whose fidelity and allegiance 
Henry knew that he might securely confide in 
every emergency. * 

His return to the capital was accelerated by "('h Mw. 
the unpleasing intelligence of the decease of Eibabeth. 
Elizabeth, Queen of England. That illiistrions 
princess, during a reign of more than four-and- 
forty years, had excited the respect, andattract- 
ed the admiration, of all Europe. To Henry, at 
every period, whether prosperous or adverse, 
she had extended her protection, and lent her 
assistance. -During the two' arduods sieges of 

' Cbron. Sept. p.jSi, 3S3. ' SaUf) voLi. tomen. p,t^-miC, 
De Thoii, Tol. xiv. p.i3o>i3i. ^Miuhieu, yol. i, lir-vi- p>4707^ 
474.. Hit!* ^Eptmon, vol. ti. p. 156^365. 
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CHAP, nouen and of Amiens, her forces had served 

_^- with distinguished valor : even after the a^jura* 

■i6aj. tion of the King of France, Elizabeth^ though 

she thought proper to upbraid and to coo- 

demn, did not desert her ally. She pndiabljr 

felt, like Sully, the indispensable necessity of 

Fbiicyof his rcnuDciation of the reformed religion. The 

ihu priD- taagnanimity, policy, and enlargement of mind, 

common to them both, cemented their friend- 

«hip. In their irreconcilable enmity to the 

house of Austria, they strongly united ; and if 

seemed difficult to determine which of the two 

princes had received the deepest wounds from 

the hand of I^ilip the Second. Elizabeth dis* 

daining to be included in that treaty, which only 

five years before, had terminated the long war 

between the crowns of France and Spain ; from 

the eminence on which she stood, conUnued to 

desolate the Spanish monarchy in every quarter 

of the globe, while she aided the Dutch with 

Herumon her troops and treasures. Henry, through the 

J^J* ■ medium of Rosny, as well as of Biron, whom 

^^'' he sent successively as his embassadors to the 

court of England, bad recently received the 

most unequivocal proofs of her regard ; and 

Uiey only waited for a convenient occasion of 

attacking Philip the Third with their united 

strength. ' 

AocMMOB The regret which he felt for the loss of so 

tbei^ valuable an ally, was encreased by his uncer- 

■ Still7>voLi. tomeii. p.S6. Mittbko, tcJ, n. Kvivi- f.4tS— 
J08. De TIknI) Ti^ nr. p.141 — 14>* 
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iainty relative to the character, intentionsj and chap. 
political conduct of her successor. A vast aod . ™ _ . 
important revolution in the system of Europe if^i- 
was about to take place, by the efficient union - 
of the two crowns of England and ScoUand 
under one head ; as those of France and Scot- 
land had been nominally united, near half a 
century earlier, in the person of Francis the 
Second. Henry was well aware that James 
the First might neither inherit the talents, nor 
embrace the views of his predecessor. Con- 
fined to a remote corner of the North, his ca- ' 
pacity and disposition were very imperfectly 
known beyond the limits of his native domi- 
nions. But many circumstances led to appre- 
hend, that he might pursue a less glorious, as 
well as a less judicious system of policy, than 
that of Elizabeth. He had hitherto displayed 
neither aptitude, nor ability for war; and far 
from being disposed to aid the United Provinces 
against Spain, he had betrayed a contrary in- 
clination on various occasions. The court of ExpMu- 
Madrid already anticipated with joy his acce^ Idrft^ 
rion, as the aignat of peace between the two 
crowns; and it was well known that Cecil, who 
presided since his father Lord Burleigh's death, 
in the counsels of England, was not averse to 
mch a measure, for a variety of reasons. ^ 

Impelled by considerations of such niagni- 
tude and importance, Henry determined to Ei^mi^ 
fiend an embassador without delay, for the pur- t^^o^r* 
pose of sounding the new King's intentions. 

' Haiat, Hilt. W E^bnd, voLvi. p. 7. Menniy, nL & p. 174. 
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CHAP. He selected for a charge at once so delicate 
y . -^f ' ^ "id so arduous, the same minister whom he had 
1603. formerly employed on a similar errand to. the 
deceased Queen. Rosny, Superintendant of thtf 
finances, was a servant on whose capacity, zeaU 
and fidelity, he could not only rely ; but whose 
person and mission, he well knew, would he ren- 
dered acceptable to James, from their common 
ObjecttcJ adherence to the Protestant religion. -His in- • 
hunuuiMk structions, framed with consummate skill, era- 
braced every proposition which could tend to 
cement the alliance subsisting between France 
and England ; to humble the house of Austria ; 
and to reduce the dominions of Philip the Third 
ijibjone. within narrower limits. The embassador was 
empowered to enlarge or to contract them, as 
he should find it expedient or judicious, aci 
Hi* recep- cordiog to circumstances. Rosny, accompanied 
I'M' by a splendid train, arriving in London, was 
received by James with demonstrations not 
only of regard, but of the warmest attachment; 
In the course of little more than a fortnight, that 
able statesman moved every Fpring, and avail- 
ed himself of every means, by which the object 
of his negotiation could be facilitated, or acce- ' 
Icrated. While he awakened the sensibility, 
he pointed the attention of the King, to the 
inordinate ambition, and disproportionate great- 
ness of the Spanish monarch, considered as a 
aiKiucgo. member of the European system. He shewed 
tutioB. ^jjg ggjgg ^^j, ^hich^ by a union of their 
forces and connsels, when supported by the 
Kings of Denmark, Sweden, atid the Protes- 
tant 
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tant princes of the German empire; Hetii^ and c H A P. 
James might dissever Milan, Naples, together t^^'. 
with tlie other detached provinces ofSpairf, from M603.- 
the obedience of Piiilip. To his arguments, he 
added every Mattering eulogium, and every ge- 
nerous incentive, calculated to propel the deli- 
berations of the Scottish prince. But he was not 
long in perceiving that the love of peace, how- 
ever insecure or inglorious might be its founda- 
tions, constituted James's predominant passion ; 
thsit pusillanimity, inconstancy, and levity, dm- 
ractererised his measures ; that frugality was 
not in the list of his virtues; and that no co-ope- 
ration of energy or duration could be expected" 
from such a sovereign and government. He SucreM of 
wisely therefore limited -his exertions to the*' 
attainment of more practicable objects; namely, 
a defensive alliance between the two kingdoms, 
the support of the Dutch United Provinces, 
and a treaty for the mutual protection of France 
and England, if either country should be attack^ 
ed by Spain. To these propositions James lent 
a favorable ear, and gave his immediate assent. 
Rosny, dismissed with testimonies of personal 
esteem, was received by Henry on his return, 
with the gratitude justly due to his distinguish- 
ed services'. It became nevertheless apparent, 
by the peace shortly afterwards concluJcd be- 
tween the new King of Great Britain and Philip 
the Third, that James had determined to adopt a 

$ SoDti vol. i. tomeli. p. 89 — iSj. DeTlim, voL >ir. p. 151 
—tS3- Matthieu, vol ii. liv.ri. p.JJj — 548. Hunte,vtiivu p.* 
r, vol. X. p. 174— a77< Cliran.8ept. p.410 — 41*. 
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CHAP. p<^cy, widely di£ferent from the raeasures of the 
TO. preceding reign. 

While Henry directed his attentioD to con- 
■ ciliate the friendship of England, he was not 
inattentive to every operation which could 
confirm the tranquillity, or augment the pros- 
perity of his own subjects. Manufactures, whe- 
ther those of necessity, or of taste and refine- 
EttiHriK- ment, received a liberal encouragement. The 
fi^ricatioD of silk, which Francis the First had 
attempted to introduce among the French ; but 
•3^' which, in common with many other useful in- 

ventions, had disappeared during Ae course of 
the civil wars, was revived. Silk-worms were 
brought from Italy and Sicily, into the southern 
provinces of France ; and the cultivation of 
inulberry.trees, so requisite for tfae nourish- 
ment of those insects, was enjoined by the go- 
vernment. With a view of giving additional 
energy to the industry of his people, the sump- 
tuary laws regulating and restraining articles of 
EnUrge- dress. Were annulled. In the adoption of prin- 
mentof ^ ciples SO enlarged, the King ventured to oppose 
\ig^^ ^ * the advice of Rosny his minister, who remon- 
strated with warmth against establishments, cal- 
culated as he conceived, to enervate tlie French, 
and to destroy their martial originality of cha- 
racter, while the public morals would be pro- 
portiooably deteriorated by their introduction. 
Bat Henry, either more sagacious, or more en- 
terprizing, remained inflexible ; and experience 
justified the expansion of his views, by the pfo- 
fits deriveid from the various brancfaei of manu- 

fac- 
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factore which be establi^d tbrougbout his do. c h a t 
minioDs. " ^ ™ ^ 

The profound repose enjoyed b^FraBOs it i<o3. 
this period, neither diminished the King's ^T!^ 
vigilance and circumspection, nor exempted ntmf. 
him in bis private capacity, from a variety of 
troubles. He had not found in bis marriage 
with Mary of Medicis, all the domestic com- 
forts and alleviations of which that union is . 
capable, when cemented by mutual esteem and 
confidence. If the source of these misunder- 
standings was in part to be attributed to 
the Queen, a greater portion of them might 
without injustice be laid to the account of 
Henry. The obstinacy, coldness, jealousy, 
and violence, which characterised the Tuscan 
princess, derived their origin principally from 
the inconstancy and infidelity of her hu^jand. 
Far from reforming his licentious conduct as he oi 
advanced in years, his amours became more nu- »»»»• 
merous. In the animated conversation, wit, 
and gaiety of the MarchicHiess of Verneuil, he 
sought to dissipate the dulness, or to oblite- 
rate the vexation, which he found at home. 
That insolent and artful female, did not scruple 
to level the severest shafts of satire, or of male- 
volent ridicule, against the Queen herself. 
Neither the extraction, the personal defects, 
nor the intellectual weaknesses of Mary, were 
spared on these occasions. All the expressions 

■■ SidlTt mL i. Mate u. p. iSo. i8i. Uuenj, -nix. p.*;; 

»Bi- *Uttliieii,voLii. Ii7.vi. p.4H— «;. Cliroii.8q)t.p.409» 
dio. 
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CHAP, of the Marchioness were reported with exagge- 
_Y°f' , ration to her rival, by the spies or emissaries 
1603. whom she retained. Two Florentines, Con* 
^**'*'^i<>^ chino Concbioi, and Leonora Galigai, bis wife, 
VenwniL - "^^0 became unhappily in the sequel, too con- 
Coockiiu, spicuous in the history of France ; divided the 
^^ affections of that Princess. Embittering the 
liEii. causes of her uneasiness, they alienated her from 
the King, and inspired her with projects of ven- 
geance against the person who molested her 
repose. Henry, weak, irresolute, and almost 
timid in bis own family, neither punished, nor 
removed from the Queen's presence, the authors 
of their mntual discord. They even continued 
to augment in their influence, as well as in their 
power and arrogance, during the remainder of 
his reign. The palace' of the Louvre became a 
scene of perpetual strife, and of inctecent altor. 
cation ; the publicity of which, diminished the 
respect and veneration felt for a prince, so ilhis> 
trious in his public capacity. Scarcely could 
the interposition or mediation of the ministers, 
to which expedient recourse was had, establish 
irom time to time a frail reconciliation, per- 
petually succeeded by new, and more inveterate 
disputes. ' ' 

Nor did Henry experience in his family alone, 
the disquietudes inseparably annexed to the con- 
dition of man ; to which kings are even more 
exposed in proj>ortion to their elevation. Tlia 
cotirt and kingdom teemed with malcontents 

) SuSfi vol. i. loroe u. p. 441 4j. Mcccray, vo). x. p. aSit ant) 
p. »98— 300. Amourj d'Hcnry IV., p. 71 — 76. 
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of every description. He Was compelled to chap. 
tolijrate the insolence of the Count of Soissons, y ^ , _, 
and even to interpose his authority in order to i^j. 
suspend, or to avert the effects of that Prince's ^""' '^ 
enmity towards Rosny, which revived on the 
slightest, and most groundless pretences". 
With the Duke of Epernon he was involved in Epcnum. 
perpetual quarrels, respecting the patronage 
and prerogatives annexed to his office of Co- 
lonel-general of the French infantry j a post 
which the improvident weakness of Henry the 
Third, had rendered almost independant of the 
crown. The haughty favorite, who appeared 
on various occasions, disposed to take up arms 
against his sovereign, ventured to retire with 
intentions the most hostile, to his government 
of Angouleme : his apprehensions nevertheless, 
which restrained him from proceeding to extre- 
mities, induced him to repair his fault by a vo- 
luntary submission '. The Hugonots, a formi- TheHngo- 
dable body, demanded the unceasing vigilance '>«i«<'«»* 
of administration, to watch their motions, and to 
anticipate, or to frustrate their designs. Bouil- 
lon, though in a species of exile, remained still 
ian object of apprehension ; and La Tremouille 
excited dangerous intrigues in Poitou. 

Lesdiguieres, who exercised an almost inde- 
pendant authority throughout the province oi' 
Dauphin^} du Plessis Momay, and various other 
Protestant chiefs, were either discontented, or 
destitute of attachment towards a Prince, who 

' &aiif, to), t. tome u. p. tjj~~ij^ 
' Uatnj, vol. X, p, afj, 184. 
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CHAP, tiad abandoned their partjand religious persua- 
™- sion. Propositions of a nature higlily oflfensive 
1603. to the person and dignity of the reigning Pope 
October. Clement the Eighth/as well as to the pontifical 
hSiby character and office itself, had been agitated 
the Pro- and adopted in one of their Synods, held at Gap, 
*'''*°"' a town of Dauphin^, situated near the foot of 
the Alps. They had even arrogated in that 
assembly, a right which seemed to be incompa- 
tible with the subjection due to the crown, by 
admitting and giving audience, not only to de- 
legates from the Protestant churches within the 
kingdom, but to embassadors deputed by fo. 
Komj, reign powers'*. With a view to counteract 
""^s^Z these machinations, and at the same time to 
Pwtou. balance the credit of La TremouilJe in Pottou, 
a province of great extent, in which the Hugo- 
nots were numerous ; the King conferred the 
Jitcmba. government of it on Rosny. He already pos- 
■ sessed many of the highest offices of state, be- 
sides the Superintendence of the finances ; and 
Henry, who reposed an unlimited confidence in 
his talents, no less than in his fidelity, raised 
him soon afterwards to the summit of honors, 
by creating him Duke of Sully. " 
■^ If the exhausted condition of the Spanish 
dainqinm monarchy, and the incapacity of its sovereign, or 
vithSptia. the ^ant of vigor in bis minister, prevented an 
open rupture from taking place between the two 

' Matthien, Tol-ii. liv. vi. p>j96— te4. De Thou. ToLxi*. 

p,ij7_i6o. MezcnjTiTcd.x. p.184— aSS. SnUf , vol L teow S. 
p. iSj, 1S4. 

■ SoOjt vol.t. tome ii. p. i87^i>9. 

5 crowns ; 
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crowns ; it could not suspend the sedret effects chap, 
of the animosity felt by the court of Madrid. ^ ^ j . 
Continual occasions of jealousy and dispute, 1104. 
commercial or political, presented themselves. 
Henry, it was well known, continued to aid 
the United Provinces with supplies of men and 
money, notwithstanding the peace concluded 
at Vervins. Philip having imposed a duty of 
thirty per cent on the importation of all articles 
of merchandize belonging to France, in which 
prohibition he was imitated by the Arch-duke 
Albert, as sovereign of the Low Countries ; 
the King, irritated at a measure so injurious 
to his subjects, interdicted by an edict, all 
communication whatsoever with Spain or Flan- 
ders. He even persisted to enforce the order, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of his own 
people, and the indirect menaces of the Duke 
of Lerma. Mutual necessity, together with the i 
distress occasioned by the suspension of every ?"'*" ** 
species of commercial intercourse, induced the 
two powers at length, to submit their respective 
complaints to the Papal arbitration. The pro* 
hibitions being in consequence taken off, tnkle 
mutually revived between their subjects." 

Unable, since the discovery and punishment 
of Biron's conspiracy, to induce any of the 
great nobility of France, to renew a similar 
correspondence, the Spanish first minister did 
not neglect to avail himself of the inferi(» in- 



" De Thoui voLxiv. p. 863—165. Malthieu, ToI.U.Iiv.*iLp.&i9 
— 66ii uid p. 77a— ^)5. SuUyr vol.i. uiine iL p.ai8iand p.113, 
%H. CliroD.S^ P-45>— 4J5i ud P-49S— J<>o. 

L'Hoste, 
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L'Hoste, who filled a confidential situation in 
the office of Villeroy, Secretary of state , for 
foreign affairs i having been corrupted by a 
considerable sum of money, betrayed the most 
important secrets of the department to Zuniga, 
the embassador of the Ciitholic King. Being 
at length discovered, he fled, and had already 
reached the bank of the Marne, near La Fcrt6, 
on his way to the frontiers of Lorrain, when he 
34th April, was overtaken ; and in endeavouring to effect 
HiKfeath. ,his passage to the opposite side, he perished in 
the river. His body, 'brought to Paris, was 
torn in pieces by wild horses. Villeroy himself 
narrowly escaped disgrace and dismission for 
the crime of bis clerk, in whom he had con> 
fided with too implicit security ; but the dtffi- ' 
culty of replacing him with a successor of equal 
talents, soon obliterated the transaction, and 
restored him to favor. " 
Febhitty. HcBfy was Sensibly affected by the death of 
Conqdruiy his sistcr, Catherine, Ducbes of Bar, which 
Mirchio- '^^^^ place at this time, without leaving behind 
twMof her any issue. ' But his emotions were soon 
Vmieufl. trangferred to another source of uneasiness, at 
once more painful and more alarming, which 
originated in his licentious amours. Henrietta 
d'Kntragues, Marchioness of Verneui), though 
frustrated in her views of ascending the throne, 
by the King's marriage with Mary of Medicis > 
yet continued to carry on with him tt commerce 

' DeThantvol.xiT,p.]i8 — 310. SuUyiTol.i. tomeu.p.110 
-^17. Mezcn^i yxA. x. p. 394 — 197. Mitthira, voL it. liv. m. 
p. Mi — 668. dwoR. Sept. p. 465 — 476. 

of 
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of gallantry, and to occupy a distingumhect c H aP/' 
place in his affections. She had even produced ^ ™r _^ 
him a son, whom he had owned, and publickly ito*. 
legitimated" . Such was her audacity, that shd ' 
did not'hesitflte on various occasions, to declare 
his union with the Queen to be invalid^ their 
issue incapable of wearing the crown, and hei?- 
own title to the rank and prerogatives of his 
wife, indisputable'. Neither menaces nor ofiers^ 
however advantageous, could prevail on her to 
restore the paper signed with his hand, given 
her by Henry, contrary to the advice of Rosny, Ctatei tt 
as the original price of her honor ;- which instru-'^ ' 
meot she preserved with the most scrupulous 
care, and secured by a variety of precautions. 
Conscious of the influence which her personal 
beauty, together with the charms of her society, 
had enabled her to obtain over the King, she 
abused it by perpetual acts of insolence, and even 
of infidelity. Stimulating his passion by affected 
scruples, by coquetry, and refusals, she main- 
tained her empire over him, in defiance of him* 
self, of the remonstrances of his ministersr and 
of the suggestions of his own judgment ; nor 
was she ever more secure of retaining him in her 
chains, than at the moment when their final sepa* 
ration appeared to be imminent and inevitable. ' 
Mary of Medicis, incensed at her temerity, , 
and alarmed at her pretensions, insisted with ' 

' De Thou, vol. ilv. p. i»9, 130. Amour* d'Hen. IV>, p. 7j, 
76. 

' DeThon, vol. ifi p. jit. SuRf, tA. \. toms ii. p. AO4, I05. 

* Cabinet d*Hairy IV^ pir d'Ajujuetiti v<^i. p. f 1—^41 and 
p. 171, i^a. Antmin d'Hevyi IV4 p. ji—^6. 
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CHAP, importunity, that the promise of marriage which 
,^ J^ j[ ^ Ueary had given her, should be resumed. The 
1604. demand only served to irritate^ and to drive to 
P**^'* extremities the Marchioness. Her father ne- 
WasTf to vertheless* on receiving a sum of money which 
luidui^ did not fall far short of nine thousand pounds 
Sterling, and a promise of the digni^ of Mar- 
shal of France, produced a paper which he de- 
clared to he the original. It was delivered 
hack to the King, in presence of various 
princes of the blood, and officers of state, who 
witnessed its identity, by an act drawn up for 
ai July, that purpose. The Queen's apprehension, 
calmed by the restitution of an engagment» 
which might have been converted to purposes 
the most injurious to herself, as well as to her 
children, subsided; and a temporoiy tranquil- 
lity succeeded to the late violent agitation in 
shedeto^ the court'. But, Henry speedily found reason 
^^^ to repent of having exasperated a haughty and 
vindictive woman, neither restrained by prin. 
ciple nor by affection, from seeking to revenge 
the insult ofiered to her pride. Her half bro- 
ther, the Count of Auvergne« though recently 
liberated from confinement, and indebted for 
his pardon only to the clemency of the King, 
' yet lent bis assistance to all her projects. 
^1^}? Francis de Balzac d'Entragues, her iather» 
tkcKiBK. wounded by the past dishonor of his family, 
and still more incensed at Henry's attempts to 

t Di Tbot^ ToL xiv. p. 319, jai. CabiMt dllmx IV., nL i. 
>i;t— iSo- Wamtj, Tvl-s. p. joot 301. liillf,*W.i. KnaiL 

seduce 
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Seduce Iiis second daughter ; not only entered c IT a r 
into the general conspiracy, but i4>pears to '^^• 
have meditated designs^ levelled personally ' '^^"^ 
agaiust his life. He even ventured to attacls 
his sovereign in one of those nocturnal expedi- 
ticins, which Henry undertook to gratify hi* 
passion j and from which alarming situation the 
King extricated himself only by valor and good 
fortune. The greatest prince in Europe, the 
hero of his age, had nearly fallen a sacrifice to 
his indecent pursuit of pleasures, equally unbe- 
coming his station, and we might add, his pe- 
riod of Jife, as he had already passed his fif- 
tieth year. History vainly attempts to draw a 
veil over these excesses, which involuntarily di- 
minish our veneration for Henry the Fourth." 

The 



" CatuiM d'Henry IV., vd.i, p.ifo—iSs- Memorie rtcoodiM 
de Vittorio Siri. iv. putiei p. 191. Lt Laboureur *ur Cattlenaui 
vol. ii. p. 600 — 603. Jounul d'Henry IV.1 Tol.ii. p. 55, 56. Mat- 
tliieti, Tol. ii. liv. vli. p. 796. Memoire* d'Amebt de h HxMmayCt 



There i« not any traniaction nf the Frfnch hiWoiy. since the aec»s- 
MOO of the fimily of Bourboo, pei^lexed wiih luch doubti, or Id- 
Tdved in such diKurity, w the conipirtcy of the Marchlonei* of 
Verneuil. The contemporary wHtera were either ignorant of the 
particulin, or they did not venture to diidaw them, from obnoui 
motive* of delicacy and caution. De Tboo, who from hii station in 
Gfe, muH have poxetsed means of infomiationi confines himself to 
drciUDatancef, which by their nature mre Qniverrallf knovn. 
Maithieu, Hutoriographer of Fntice, and unquestionably mfornted 
of the fact*, itopt sboR, dedarii^ that it ii oM permitted to (ub- 
jecta to raise the vei^ which conceals the mytteriou) secrets <^ the 
sovereign. It is true that he minutely relates the seizure of the 
Count of Auvergue ; but he presumes not to enquire into, nor to 
account for Its cause. Baisontpierre gives no lights on the subject i 
nor do we find in the " Amours d'Henry IV. written by Marga- 
ret of Gulte, IVincesi of Comi, any •olntjoa of the enigma. Yet it is 
intpoMible to doubt that both Bassoro{ncn« and the Princes* knew 

AAi tlw 
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The thriee priactpal conspirators, ia repeated 
conferences which they held with Taxis and 
Zuniga, successively embassadors from the Ca- 
tholic 



Aeifiilr in it* mait minute detul. The " Joiinial d'Hatrj IV." ii 
United t* judkial factSf of general notoriety. Oaly thort and de- 
tacbed fragmenti are to be gleaned from Sully, who coniidercd it at 
a' wcret ^ (tate. In the ■* Memorie recondite" of VJttoria Sri, 
there ii a conuderable detail ; but it U embairaMed, confiued, and 
contradictory. The ** Chronologic lepteuiire" of Cayet. cji^tencb 
mdy to fhe end of ihs year 1604 ; and the trannction wu then too 
recent) as wril ai of too delicate a MtUTCi for him to give it any pUce 
in hii work. , The nature and geniui of Meaeny'i history, did aot 
allow him to deicend to minute nurationi of any hind; and be 
'n'rote at the diManee of more than fixty )-ear* aAer the fact*. We 
ro,u)t likewiie recollect that the grandson of Henry then occupied the 
throne. D'An^etiTi in hli •* Cabinet d'Heury IV." hai with gig at 
labor, endea*Qured to collect, to arrange, and to compare, all the 
different account* of this ploL Yet he confewei his inability to (U>- 
criminatCi or to ascertain the truth. He seems even either nerer to 
Tun Men, or to have omitted to mentioii, one of the ntott curioue 
and entertaining document* to be fband in any author ; umety die 
reladon of the capture of the Count d'Entngue*, by the Pravott 
Defimctii, in the castle of Marcouuis. We are inddited (or it* t« 
the dOigence of « Le I.aboureur lur Caitelnau ;" and the piece car- 
n« in every line, the most genube marks of authenticity. It ap- 
pears-from tbence, beyond a queeiion, that d'Entiagues did net deU- 
vfr up the original promiie of marriage, given by the King to hie 
daughter. That engagement, drawn.up in Henry's own hand writing, 
was found by Lomenie, secrclaiy of state, who had been sent exprenir 
for the purpose. We may judge of the importance annexed to it, by 
the precautions that had been taken for in prcservationi Lomenie dis- 
eovered it in a glass bottle, sealed ; within a second glasi hottle, laid 
upon cotton, and closed up in a wall of one of the apartments at Maiv 
cousiis. He brought it 10 the King. The treaty between Philip the 
Third and the conipiratDrsi the cypher used In thdr corresponilence, 
together with various other letters, were likewise discovered at Maiw 
coosiis. 

The attempt of the Count d'Entraguei, to kill the King in the 
forest of Vemeiiil, when going disguised to find his youngest daugh< 
ter, forms not one of the teait wonderful or strange events of the 
olM^uracy. It cannot he doubted that the Count Jid attack him, and 
that Henry only CKaped by vigor and address. Fifteen men wov' 
stationed in different parts of the wood, in- order to intercept and 
murder Ubi ' Sqmt of them he sToidid without kDowing it : hn. 
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tholic King to the Court of Prance,- laid open chap. 
their intentioaa* demanding at the same time . ™' , / 
the powerful co-operation of Spain to ^ect their t«o^ 
accomplishment. Fhih'p, happy to find an -oeca- ^v Ao 
sion of wounding the private peace, at the sanw 
time that lie endangered the crown of his in- 
veterate enemy, complied with all their requi- 
sitions. He proceeded so far as to stipulate on 
oath, that if the Marchioness would deliver up 
to him her son by Henry, the child should be 
immediately acknowledged Dauphin, and heir 
to the French throne. It was likewise added, 
that five fortresses situated in Portugal, should 
be ceded to him as places of security; tc^ether 
with an annual revenue of more than twenty 
thousand pounds Sterling, and an asylum for his 
mother. Appointments, pecuniary, as well as «^ti» 
military, of magnitude and of trust, were ^ 
agreed to be given to the Counts of Auvergne, 
and of Entragues. By ^e same authority it 
was settled that an invasion should be made by 
the Duke of Savoy, on the side of Provence; 
by the Count de Fuentes, in Burgundy ; and 



hone and bis coungc embled him to diipene the othen. Enn 
iditr thit CKapC) d'Entnigwt ccmpdled hi) jaangeu daughter to 
grrt him in app<rfntnKiit in a iditary place, vben it was intended 
to hiTe awamnated him i but, thoogb she wa* obliged to comply with 
lier fklher'* eomnundi, «he (o<A can to warn the King of hia 
danger. None of the«e facts came forward on the trial j and it be^ 
cane equally an object to Henry, to the Mirchionesa, and to the 
Count dTntragiies, to bury them in the decpcrt oblivion. All the 
document* and pcoob tending to throw light upon it, were carefully 
aupprened. But, what an idea doe* it not coDTey of Renry*i iin- 
pradenee and snbjectioa to hi* paation*, which could predj;ataie him 
CD rach adnntuR*? 

AA 3 by 
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CHAP, by Spioola, in Champagne. Thro'out every- 
^^ part of the kingdom, concealed adherents were 
1(04. asserted to be ready at a proper moment, who 
would appear and aid the insurgents. The 
Count of Auvergne, Id consequence of these 
preparations, repaired immediately to the pro- 
vince of that name, situated in the centre of 
France} a portion of the kingdom where his 
influence, authority, and the attachment of the 
inhabitants to the family of Valois from which 
he sprung, would enable him to excite a dan- 
gerous insurrection. Only a favourable oppor- 
tunity appeared to be wanting, in order to 
<»rry their projects into execution. ' 
Henry du- ^ plot of such magnitude and extent, could 
id^ Bot however long elude the vigilance of Henry 
and his ministers. An intercepted letter of tlie 
Count of Auvergne, addressed to one of his 
friends, which conveyed the first intelbgeoce of 
it, excited so much alarm, as to induce the King 
to eoauaaud his attendance at court without 
delay. Terrified at so peremptory a summons* 
^nscious of his guilt, and expecting to be 
again immured in the same prison from which 
he had been recently liberated, he invented 
contioual pretexts to account for his not com- 
plying with the order. Afler vainly expecting 
him to appear during a considerable time, 
measures were therefore taken to seize bis 
{)erson. But, so unremilting was his circum- 

« Cibinet d'H«ii7lV.,T0lLp.i«j— |g7.andp.i94,i45. I# 
Xfb*m C»M. vol, Ji. p. (oj, Mczecay, *ol. x. f, joi, 30*. 

ji . spection. 
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«pectiot), that it required equal dexterity and c H A 1>. 
courage to secure him, without coming to the ^^^j 
hat extremities. Every obstacle was neverthe' ice4. 
]es9 surmounted by the intrepidity and address ^^^ ^ 

r- w i.T. . VT 1 theCouBt 

of two officers, d'Eurre and Nerestang, who ^ au- 
having approached him under pretence of r©. I^^^,^ 
spect, unhorsed, disarmed, and made him pri> '''P''""^* 
sooer. Being conducted with the greatest pre- 
cautions, to Paris, he was confined anew in 
the Bastile, where he occupied the apartment 
lately inhabited by Biron. Entragues, nearly »ndrfii!» 
at the same period, was arrested at his castle of ^^ 
Malesherbes, and committed to the prison of 
the " Conciergerie," in the " Palais •" a place 
of confinement unhappily become too famous in 
the annals of the present ^e, as the last stage 
of the imprisonment and suferings of the un- 
fortunate, but heroic Mary Antonietta, Queen 
ei France. The Marchioness of Verneuil, treat- 
ed with more distinction than her father and 
brother, was only guarded in her own house at 
Paris, by the Lieutenant of the police. Orders 
were immediately issued by Henry, directing the 
parliament, as the supreme criminal tribunal of 
the kingdom, to prosecute the delinquents with 
the utmost severity. ' 

While the public mind thro'out France, was Mtb s«pt. 
suspended in mute astonishment at these extra- ^^f 

r ckroo. Sapt. p. {05. MattUra, tcI. H. fir. vii. p. 781— too> 
Dellwoi toLsIt. p. 3ai— 3*4. Mattajt voL x. p. joa— jot. 
CatMiiet d'HenrylV., toLI- p. 187— igi. Jonnul d'Uenry IV., 
v6L ii. p, 6s, ntd p. 64- SuUj'i voL i. tome S, p. 3611 atfi, aod p. 167 
- —»70. 
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CHAP, ordinary Occurences; the city of OstenJ surren- 
,^J ^^ dered to Albert and Isabella, after hafving been 
1604. invested more than three years. It constituted 
rmdw^ one of the most memorable sieges known in 
the modern history of Kurope ; Ostend long 
serving as a theatre, on which the martial 
youth of England, France, and Holland, eagerly- 
sought renown, or acquired experience. Every 
~ resource of the military art then known- or 
practiced, was exerted on both sides: and 
Fompeio Targon, a Roman engineer, wlio af- 
terwards became celebrated under the reign of 
Louis the Thirteenth, by constructing the dyke 
to expel the sea before Rochelle, when that 
city was besieged by Cardinal Richelieu ; at- 
tempted, though vainly, to prevent the en- 
trance of supplies into the port of Ostend. 
During the prosecution of the siege, Maurice, 
Prince of Orange, landing on the isle of C»d. 
fgMmtt sand, invested the town of Stuys, and rendered 
ukMauT*. bimself master of it, notwithstanding the ut- 
most efforts of the Spaniards to relieve the place. 
The capture was justly regarded by the Dutch, 
B6 forming no inadequate equivalent for the 
siirrender of Ostend ; which city did not csfii- 
tulate till the works were reduced by the artil- 
lery of the enemy, to a shapeless heap of ruins. 
Above seventy thousand of the veteran troq» 
of Spain and Flanders perished under the walls, 
between the corameQcempst and the termina- 
tion of the siege, by the combined operation of 
Afpem- sickness and the 8woy4.'' To the great abilities 
j^l^ of Ambrose Spinda, who commanded the army 

of 
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of the Arch-duke, was principally due its final chap. 
reduction. He was the last general of transcen- ^^_™^ 
dent merit and talents, sent by the court of Ma* ^e^ 
drid to tlie Netherlands ^ and he approved him- 
self neither unworthy to succeed to the Prince 
of Parma, nor unequal to oppose Maurice^ 
Prince of Orange. During the course of the Hi*«. 
succeeding campaign, he once more transferred ^ 
the scene of war to the banks of the Rhine ; 
invaded the provinces situate beyond the 
Maese, from which the Spaniards had long been 
expelled} and retarded by his able measures, 
though 'he could not ultimatety prevent, the 
complete emancipation of the United States 
from the house oi Austria. * 

At the other extremity of Europe, the Otto- stite of 
man armies, though checked and impeded by ^^^^' 
the revolts of the Janizaries, by the feuds or in- Hangwy. 
trigues of the Seraglio, and by the death of Ma- 
homet the Third, to whom succeeded Achmet,' 
a minor; yet continued to advance along the 
banks of the Danube through Upper Hungary. 
The Tartars even made incursions to the gates 
of Preeburg end of Vienna. Rodolph the 
Second, who no longer held his court in the 
latter of those cities ; immured in his labora. 
tory at Prague, employed in researches of 
alchyray or of natural philosophy, abandoned to 
his brothers, the Arch-dukes Mathias and Maxi- 
milian, the care of Austria, as well as of all 



■ De Thou, vc^xiv. p. 193^—39*, tad p. 349— jit. HtttUed* 
tcLU. lir.TU^ p.t99— 714, «Bd p. 7*(— 75J. ISamj, nl. z. 
P.31+— 316, 

his 
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c R A P. his other hereditary dominions. Destitute -oC 
y^ issue, negligent of public afikirs, and declining 
1604. "^ years, the Emperor was scarcely known to 
exist beyond the con6ae9 (^ Bohemia, except 
by report : while the imperial power, which, 
only 6fly years before, under Charles the fifth, 
bad threatened to swallow up the liberties of 
Germany,, was fiUlen into a state of oblivion 
RewtatBB or contempt*. In the north of Europe, 
b Sweden. Qj^jigg^ Dukc of Sudermaoia, youngest of the 
MM of the great Gustavus, after having admi- 
nistered the al&irs of Sweden during several 
years, with the power of regent ; and having 
expelled his nephew, Sigismund, King of P<u 
land ; was ultimately elected to fill the Swedish 
throne, himself, by the States General of that 
kingdom, under the name of Charles the 
Kintb ". He retained the royal authority and 
tiUe to the end of his life } transmitting at his 
decease the sceptre to another Gustavos, d«s< 
tined to augment the fame of the fan^ of 
Yasa, while he carried the victorious arms of 
bis countrymen beyond the banks of the Oder, 
the Elbe, and the Danube, almost to the ftoo- 
tiers of Italy. 
»wjij«i The parliameot rf Paris being authorised, 
the coo. uid even ^joined by the crown, proceeded 
meaawbUe to interrogate the prisoners sob- 
Kitted to their jurisdiction. Tbey were first 

* Ia Cms, Hut. Otton. voLPu p. 56—14. De Tbou, vnJ.xiT. 
p. 149— iT6i«iiilp.iT3-~3S4. Fft^i I£«. de AUenugne, ToL ii. 
p.»3l — ***• 8ae|'>Hi«.d'Haa|ri«,i«l.U' p.151— ij;. 

kPDfiwdN&Hirtarre{S«adn,p.3>»— 'toe- DtlteurVoLirf. 
p.»M— 473- 

sepa- 
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aeparately examined, and afterwards confronted chap. 
with each other. But, instructed by the ex- ™' . 
ample of BirOn, who relying on the fidelity of 1(04. 
La Fin, had unguardedly admitted the validity 
of his testimony i they began by loading each 
other with maledictions and reproaches, calcu- 
lated to weaken or totally destroy the force of 
Iheir respective depositions. The Count of Zl[!5*' 
Auvergne accused his sister of participation in 
eveiy act of treason, and endeavoured to dimi- 
tiish bis own criminality, by proving tier equal, 
or deeper guilt. D'Entragues on the contrary, 
who exculpated his daughter, imputed to her 
brother the whole machination. They both 
admitted their interviews with Taxis and Zu- 
niga to have taken place, but denied that Miy 
treasonable propositions had been ever agitated - 
in those conferences. Auvergne pleaded more- December. 
over, a pardon already granted him by Henry ; 
asserting that he had carried on the correspon- 
dence with the embassadors of Spain, not only 
with the privity, but even by the express com- 
mand of the King himself. 

The defence of Entragues might rather be Entngnei 
termed a crimination of his sovereign, than a '^^^^ 
vindication of his own conduct. With bitter the Kii^ 
reflections on his personal misfortune, he de* 
plored the lot of an aged and dishonored 
parent, on whose family an eternal Of^robrium 
had been fixed by the iicoitious pasaion of the 
very prince, who now attempted to crush him 
under the imputaticm of fictitious crimes. He 
justified the intention of his daughter to witli> 
draw 
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CHAP, draw into Spain or Flanders, from the appre^ 
Tn. hension which she necessarily felt of becoming 
,404. ^^ victim of an enraged and jealous Queen, 
who perpetually threatened vengeance. Nor did. 
he scruple to inform hisjudges, of the endeavours 
used by Henry to seduce his second daughter ; 
of the disguises and nocturnal expeditions in 
which he had repeatedly engaged with that 
view ; and of the ' contents of bis amorous 
epistles still in her possession. He concluded 
by insinuating in very unequivocal language, 
that the object of the present prosecution was 
only levelled at his life, in order to deprive Iiis 
helpless child of the natural and incorruptible 
guardian of her honor. The Marchioness of 

Mil^hit>. Verneuil, when brought in her turn to the bar, 

Mw* manifested more indignation, tban either terror 
or contrition. Neither the fear of punishment, 
nor the desire of life, could bend her haughty 
spirit ; and she still persisted to consider her- 
self BB the legitimate, though oppressed ' and 
persecuted wife, of the King of France. At 
the bare mention of the Count of Auvefgne, 
she became furious ; stigmatized him with 
every epithet of abhorrence or of ignominj ; 
and concluded by demanding a pardon for 
her father, justice for herself, and a scafibld for 
her brother. " 
1605. Notwithstanding a defence so framed to 

™J^ operate on the judgment, while it affected the 

•d. 

■ CaUfwt i'Haatj IV^ md. i. p. 191 — 100. De Thou, tdI. mv, 
p>4i8 — 4M' Henraf, *oL X. p.3i7t3i8. Jounul d'Henrf IV« 
vd. U. p. 641 6j, ud p. 69. 
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passions of her judges, they did not hesitate chap. 
to pronounce sentence against her. She was . ™! . 
condemned to be closely imprisoned in the jios. 
convent of Beaumont near Tours, till more 
ample information could be obtained relative 
to her pretended crimes. The Counts of Au- m peb. 
vergne and of Entragues, were at the same Sentmce*. 
time sentenced to expiate their oiTences on a 
scaffold in the " Place de Greve," together 
with an Englishman named Morgan, their ac- 
complice; but the execution was suspended 
by an order from tlie court. Mary of Medicis - 
already anticipated the disgrace of her insolent 
rival, the punishment of tho^e individuals who 
had presumed to espouse her pretensions, and 
the exile of a woman whom she equally dreaded 
and detested. In this expectation, she found 
herself nevertheless deceived. A powerful 
advocate pleaded in the bosom of the King, 
for a mistress whom he still loved. She soon sjd igu. 
received permission to retire to her castle at ^^ p*'*. 
Vemeuil : by a subsequent mitigation of the ""' 

sentence, she was restored to the full enjoyment 
of her freedom, and the proceedings against 
ber were annulled. Entragues, reinstated in 
Mood and honors, was exiled to his house at 
Malesherbes ; and Morgan was commanded to 
quit the kingdom. The Count of Auvergne 'i^mMah 
alone, whose duplicity had rendered him "^^1™. 
undeserving and incapable of being trusted, 
remained a prisoner in the Bastilej where 
be languished many years, and was only set 

at 
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c H A P. at liberty under the regency, in the ensuio^ 
.^ ^ ' . reifin. * 

ttaj. Whenever we reflect on the whole of tbia ear- 
ReflexioM traordinary transaction, we know not whetlier 
transac- ^o^t to Wonder at the shameleW indecency of 
ti^ Henry, in thus unveiling to the whole nation, 

the irregularities of his private life; or whether 
most to reprobate his rendering the highest 
criminal tribunal of France, the engine and 
tnstrnment to humble a haughty mistress. It 
was not a criine of state, but a love intrigue^ 
which was apparently submitted to their en- 
quiry, and aflerwards withdrawn at a proper 
time from their jurisdiction. The King, it 
was evident, never meant to dishonor the 
object of his affection, though he desired to 
reduce her to a necessity of complying with 
his will. The children whom she had borne 
him, formed the pledges of her safety. Kron, 
it was true, had sufiered capital punishment, for 
Hoiirat of acts of inferior atrocity. But, Henry was not 
^•King;'* disposed to put to death Entragoes, for at- 
tempts, which however criminal in themselves, 
were aimed more at the man, than at the mo- 
narch ; which he had provoked by his licen- 
tious conduct; and which originated more in 
private vengeance, than in treason against the 
state. Many reasons likewise induced him to 
spare the Count of AuvergQe r the dying re- 
commendations of his two predecesscH^ Charles- 



theooif 
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the Ninth, and Henry the Third ; the blood of c H A P^ 
Valois which circulated in his veins ; and per- ^ ^ 
haps still more, the natural apprehension that ,(05. 
such an example might at another period, form 
a precedent for bringing to the scaffold his 
own illegitimate issue, if they should ever be- 
come involved in treasonable accusations. Far 
from renouncing, as might have been expected, 
his connexion with the Marchioness of Ver- 
neutl, he renewed with her a commerce of gal- 
lantry ; and indirectly permitted, if he did not 
encourage her, in lancing the shafts of her 
malicious pleasantry against the Queen. Yet, New 
inconstant to his mistresses, as faithless to his ^^ 
wives, he commenced a fresh amour with Ja- 
quelina de Beuil, whom he created Countess 
of Moret ; after having, in the view of all the 
inhabitants of Paris, caused her to solemnize. a 
mock ceremony of marriage with a young man 
of condition. She soon afterwards brought 
him a son, whom he subsequently legitimated. 
If we consider the age of Henry at the tim« 
when he committed these excesses, we must 
fed the condemnation excited by them, consi- 
derably aggravated. Ilie veneration for the 
royal dignity, as well as the affection felt for his 
person and cbarsctOT, must have been great, to 
counterbalance and extingui^ the sense of his 
irregularities, in the minds of his subjects. ' 



* Antonn d'Heuy IV^ p. t» — Ij. BMNOOp. voL i. tome t 
p.ie3)X04. McKnjriVoLx. p.3S0> ju- JmruI d^UeorjF IVt 
vol.ii. p. 6t| ud p. 67. 
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CHAP. The attention of the court was however sooti 
™ ; diverted from the consideration of domestic in- 
i6oj. trigues, to foreign transactions. Italy, which 
Tiw«««- attracted expectation, excited alarm for the con- 
Lombwdr. tinuance of its tranquillity. ITie Count of Fa- 
entes, governor of the Milanese, reviving the 
obsolete pretensions of the Viscontis and the 
Sforzas, Dukes of Milan in the fourteenth and 
iifleenth centuries; summoned the petty prin- 
ces or nobles of Lombardy, to produce the 
titles of their respective fiefs; diffusing conster- 
nation by such enquiries, over all that part of 
Europe. At the same time he constructed the 
celebrated fort which still bears his name, at 
the entrance of the Valteline ; a mountainous 
portion of the Alps which interposed between 
the Milanese and the Tyrol ; thus endeavounng 
by force, as much as by the arts of corruption, 
to render Spain arbitress of the Grisons '. 
The attempt, if it had proved completely suc-- 
cessful, would have united the dominions of 
the German, with those of the Spanish branch . 
of the house of Austria ; who being possessed 
of the Valteline, and masters of the defiles that 
conduct through that Alpine region, might have 
sent mutual succours in case of emergency, 
3d Hwch, to each others assistance. Clement the Eighth 
cieiLnt terminated his pontificate at this period, after 
tbeEifiitii, having occupied the chair of St.Peter above 
thirteen years. Besides the honot of according 
absolution to a king of France, and receiving 

' De Hioui Tot, xri. p. 40S — 411* Meteray, toL «. p. 3«— 
aatt. Sully, vsl. i. umm u. p. an— 30s. 
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hira into the bosom of the Romish communtoo; chap. 
he had the felicity of augmenting the patri- ^^ 
mony of the ecclesiastical state, by the subjec- ji^s. 
tion of the duchy of Ferrara to the Holy See, 
on the demise of Alfonso the "Second. The nt April. 
Cardinal Alexander of Medicis, who had beea 
sent Legate to Henry the Fourth some years 
earlier-, having succeeded Clement, by the exer- 
tions of the French faction Id the Conclave, he 
assumed the name of Leo the Eleventh} a name mdof Lm 
which from its connexion with Leo the Tenth, th'^ie- 
brings before our minds, that pontificate, so ce- 
lebrated for its protection of genius. The new 
Pope, who from the enlarged beneficence of his 
character, inspired expectation of a mild and 
happy reign, was the third individual of the fa- 
mily of Medicis, who occupied the chair of 
St. Peter. But, these premature hopes were 
blasted by his death, only a few days afterwards; 
and Borghese,' a native of Rome, was elevated ajth ApriL 
to the papal throne, by the title of Paul the Fifth-. >«* M17. 
Baronius, a member of the Sacred College, born p]^^ 
at Sora in the kingdom of Naples, and known in ^ifth. 
the annals of literature by the elegance of his 
historical writings ; appears to have been twice 
on the point of attaining, by the voluntary suf- 
frages of the Cardinals, to the pontifical dignity. 
He was as often rejected, in consequence of the 
efforts of the Spanish party in the Conclave ; irri- 
tated at the doubts which he had thrown, as an 
historian, in his " Annales Ecclesiastic!," on the 
validity of the Catholic King's title to the crown 
of the Two Sicilies ; and apprehensive of the 
VOL. T. B B effects 
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CHAP, ettects which might result from his transcendiiBt 
^™- integrity of character. ' 

itms- Margaret of Valots, Queen of Navarre, last 
RttuiD ot sorvivor of that illustrious house, after having 
^^^^ passed more than twenty years in obscurity, if 
u Fvii. Dot in indigence, among the snows and prectV 
^'v^^ pices of Auvergne, whither she had fled for re- 
fuge i re-appeared at this time, in Paris. The 
facility which she had manifested to produce 
the dissolution of her marriage, the conndera- 
tion naturaUy excited by her descent from so 
many sovereigns, and the marks of attachment' 
. which she exhibited towards the King, darings 
the late conspiracy of her nephew, the Count 
ef Auvergne; — these combined reasons obli- 
terated in the placable mind of Henry, her muU 
tiplied inlktelities or criminal excesws of every 
kind. He received her with testimonies of con- 
iideration and respect'^ lodged her on her arrival, 
in the royal caatle of Madrid, near the capital ; 
and extended to ker invariably the most ample 
protection. In that metropolis she passed the 
residde of her life, preserving in defiance of the 
shocks of adversity, and the progress of ^e, 
all the eccentric originality of her character. 
Dividing her leisure between the dissolute gnu 
tifications of the senses, and the occasional prac- 
tices of austere devotion ; with which, in imi- 
tetion of her ancestor Franoig the First, she 
mingled the love of letters, and the cultivation 
of the fine arts ; she presented a singular com- 

-■ HiM<>ireilciCaicUTe*iTof.i. p.1194 — 368' De TIkhi, vol. liv. 
p.400— 4d8. HUt-deApe^puCduloiif idputi^p. k>» — 107. 
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bination of vicea and talents. Margaret, who c H A P. 
furvived the King, experienced after his death, . ^^ , j 
ft continuance of the same attention from Maiy ij^j. 
(rf'Medicis, then become Regent of France. " 

Neither the execution of Biron, the impri* •'^^• 
aonraent of the Count of Auvergne, the death tatioiim 
of the Dutc of La Treraouille, an event which thenwerior 
took place nearly at the same period, nor the P™™*"*" 
v<rfuntary exile of Fi>uillon, could extinguish 
the iermentation existing in the interior |Hro^ 
vincea of the kingdom. The relations of Biron 
waited impatiently for « ^vorable occasiMi of 
rerenge { while the adherents of the Duke of 
Bonilton were numerons, as well as powerfah 
These latter derived additional streng^ from 
the support of the Hugonots, who not only so* 
ticited his pardon and recail ; but with a view 
of attaining it, indirectly menaced the adopticm 
of measurea equally den^tOry to the roya) an* 
thority, and subversive of the public tranquillity! 
Intelligence of secret practices, and even of ma' 
(ured designa of delivering i^ variooa important 
ports to Spain, was received 1^ the government. 
But, all these symptoms of insarrection were an- Vigiiuc* 
tieipated by Henry's promptitude, or dissipated ^^ 
hj his vigor. Rosny repairing to the assembly 
<^ the Protestants held at Chatelherault in ^ti,juty. 
Poitou, contrived to mollify their resentment, 
and to allay their apprehensions, by granting in 
the name of their common sovereign, a pro- 
longation of tbe term stipulated for the sur- 

' ' Vie 4e BbigMr. de TiL p.391— 394. DaTkoii, vdl.zhr. 
p. 434* Sully, vol. i. tome ii. p.sS9t 190, andp.3651 vtd p.36g, and 
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CHAP, render or restitution of the places of surety ac- 
^ ^^' corded to the party. That period was len^fa- 
i6oj. ened the space of three years ; and the conces- 
4ihADg. g'lQii^ wliich diffused universal satisfaction, dis- 
armed the most mutinous or discontented of the 
Hugonot leaders. ' 
Hit ■!)£&- No soofler was the King relieved from his 
I'^Sert. uneasines son a subject of such importance, than, 
he prepared to reduce the remaining malcon- 
tents, by the most speedy as well aa rigorous exer- 
tions of severity. Quitting Fans, he advanced 
towards the rivir Loire, preceded by the Duke 
of I^emon at the head of a body of infantry, 
and several troops of cavalry ; while Rosny fol- 
lowed with a small train of field artillery, ade> 
quate to the reduction of any forts which might 
venture on resistance. A special commission ac- 
companied the forces, designed for the trial and 
puoiahment of the rebels; this tribunal being 
composed of only two masters of requests named 
for the purpose, vested with ample authority. 
Ha npura Attended by such a formidable military and ju- 
2^2^** dicial escort, Henry continuing his progress, en- 
tered Limoges, amidst the warmest testimonies 
of popular affection. His presence instantly pro- 
duced submission. The principal insurgents 
either concealed themselves, or fled beyond the 
limits of France, or embraced the determina- 
tion of meriting a pardon, by disclosing the d&- 
Nonmbtf. signs of their accomplices. Turenne, and die 
other fortresses belonging to the Duke of 
Bouillon, situated in the interior provinces of 
the kingdom j though specially comprehended 

'8i%,ToLi.t«tii.p:jjj_j9o. MMnxiToLx. p.j*9— 31i. 
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among the places of surety granted to the Pro< chap. 
testants, yet did not presume to oppose the royal ^_^ ^ 
troops. Having opened their gates, by orders jtos- 
from the Duke himself, 'on the first summons, it "^'^ 
only remained to inflict chastisement on such execVti<>n, 
individuals, as should be juridically convicted of °f 'he n)u< 
treasonable machinations. The tribunal which 
was held at Limoges, condemned five to lose 
their heads, and the sentence was carried into ' 
immediate execution. Others being put to t6thDoc 
death in effigy, their estates were confiscated. 
The whole conspiracy, which appears rather to 
have existed in intention, than to have been 
carried into practice, was rendered abortive ; 
and the King, without waiting to be a specta- 
tor of the punishments decreed by the judges, 
. returned to the metropolis. " 

New troubles awaited him in that capital, of Hcmmber. 
a nature diflferent indeed from open insurrec- J'*"';'** 
tion, but which nevertheless required the ut- '^ 
most dexterity, as well as conciliation, to ap- 
pease. They originated in the oeconomical and 
financial plans of Rosny ; plans calculated for di- 
minishing the debts of the crown, and at the 
same time replenishing the royal treasury. With ~ 
a view to effect those purposes, the Superintend- 
ant caused commissioners to be appointed, who 
were authorized to pay oif the life-rents or an- 
nuities issuing out of the Town-hall of Paris. 
Not content with so limited a field for their ac- Thefa- 
tivity, they commenced enquiries into the origin, «*"•••' 

k SuUf , Tol. L toiM u. p. 391^399- I>e Thou, voL jdv. p. 434 
—439. HiM. de Beoilknf t^ il p. 97a^}6. Mmnjr, toL z. 
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CHAP- validity, and legitimacy of the r^pective coo* 
™- tracts or debts themselves i add even agitated 
i6ei. the propriety of suppressiog such* as thould ap- 
pear on Examination to be defective: A mea- 
sure which involved in its consequences, so 
great a number of individuals, exciting univer- 
sal alarm throughout Paris i Myron, the first 
municipal officer of the city, ventured with a 
hardy frankness to state to the King hinaself, 
at mice the injustice, and the danger, of per- 
sisting in its prosecution. There were not 
wanting persons in the council of state, who 
considering such a conduct highly censurable, 
Henry «p- adviaed the arrest of Myron, The attempt 
^^by might nevertheless have been found hazardoue, 
huwiidom as the Parisians manitested a disiposition to 
•ndlenicr. ^^^^ ^p ^^jj^^ jj, defence of their virtuous 
magistrate. But Henry nourished no intention 
of pushing matters to extremity with his sub- 
jects. Convinced of the rectitude of Myron's 
motives in the remonstrance which be had 
made, and appeased by the supplications of the 
proprietors of the annuities in question, who pro- 
tested their readiness to submit their rights and 
their property, to his sovereign arbitration, ha 
wisely enjuned the cessation of all further pro- 
ceedings on the subject ' 
Oaupncf So general aeened to be at this time, thft 
^2*™' propensity to conspire against the government, 
that it could neither be rcfu-eascd by r^or, nor 
extinguished by clemency. Plots perpetually 
succeeded each other, all which were fomented 

* De llioa, vol. nr, P.44J.446. Uaenj, toLx. P.4U— JJh 
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or produced by the emissaries of the court of c h A 9. 
Madrid. Merargues, a gentleman of Provenoe, ^ J^^ !^ 
having undertaken to deliver up the .port and it^, 
city of Marseilles to the Catholic King } be re- 
paired to Paris^ in order to ccwcert measures 
for the purpose with Zuniga, the embassador of 
Philip. It would nevertheless appear that be 
possessed more inclination than ability, to tSect 
80 arduous a project Intimation of his design He u 
having been transmitted to the adnHnistration, "^n^ 
by the Duke of Guise, Governor of the pro- 
vince, the conspirator was followed and taken 
into custody, together with Bruneau^ secretary 
to the Spanish embassador. They were in the toget' cr 
act of conferring together, when seizfld) and a s^,Mi 
paper having been found upon the secretary, Mcreury. 
which tended to prove bis criminal intentions, 
he was committed to the Bastile. Merargues 
being speedily interrogated, was confronted 
with Bruneau, before the tribunal of the Par- 
liament. Zuniga, who with menaces reclaimed 
his secretary, complained to the King, tliat the 
rights of nations were violated in the seizure 
of a person regarded as sacred by the laws of 
nations. But, Henry justified his own conduct 
on the principles of state necessity- and pre- 
servation, nor did he liberate Juneau, till he 
had confessed the whole transaction. He was 
then sent back to the embassador, together witk 
8 .copy of the juridical proceedings. Merargues 19th Dec 
justly suffered the punishment of his crime, in ^MtJ^ 
the ** Place de Orere," his four quarters being gum. 
e:(po8cd orer the prindpal gates of the capi- 
B B 4 tal. 
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CHAP. tal". Thro'out the whole transaction, the decline 
_ ^ '_ of the Spanish monarchy in vigor became appa- 
j6oj. rent; and how proportionably France had as- 
cended in the scale of nations, during the short 
period of seven years which had elapsed since the 
peace of Vervins, was manifestied with equat evi- 
dence.' Charles the Ninth, or Henry the Third, 
whatever provocation they might have received 
from Philip the Second, could not have ven- 
tured to resent it in the manner that Henry 
the Fourth displayed towards Philip the Third, 
and the Cardinal Duke of Lerma. Europe al- 
ready began to perceive that the balance of 
power among the great continental states, was 
rapidly assuming a new direction ; and that the 
house of Bourbon might, at no distant time» 
become as formidable to the surrounding coun- 
tries, as the family of Austria bad been found 
for near a century. 
i(o<. Incensed at such reiterated proofs of the in- 
^^^" veterate enmity of the Spanish crown, which 
Heoiy. never ceased to molest bis repose, and even to 
attack his life ; the King began deeply to me- 
ditate the execution of that vast project for the 
humiliation of the Austrian greatness, which 
he was on the point of commencing only four 
years afterwards, when assassinated by Ra- 
vaillac. It is probable that he would not even 
have BO long delayed it, if Elizabeth, his firm 
and magnanimous ally, had still continued to 

" Sully, ToL U. tofiM iii. p. 6, 7. De Thoo, toL ht. p.439— 
44j. Jbunul dUcnrr IV, iraL iL p. 8S, 89. McMtsy, tcL^ 

p. s*i—s*J- ■ 
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i^ign over the English : but, from her timid chap. 
and irresolute successor, who manifested a sub- ^_ ^\ . 
serviency to Spain in all his measures, Henry's jio6. 
expectations of support or assistance could only ?**jr^ 
be negative, fraoce, in the lapse of little uccmiotk 
more than seven years, had in i considerable 
degree recovered from the wounds inflicted on 
the country by civil and foreign war. The in- 
defatigable assiduity of Rosny had re-established 
the finances, which were in a perpetual state 
of improvement or amelioration. In the arsenal 
of Paris he had laid up a formidable apparatus 
for offensive hostilities, tn quality of Master- 
general of the ordnance ; while a prodigious 
treasure in ready money was already accumu- 
lated by the Superintendant, in the Bastile. The 
veteran troops, as well as the youth of France, 
anxiously anticipated a rupture with Philip the 
Third. Henry, with a view to that event, as a NegotU- 
probable contingency, opened a secret negotia- ^^"^ 
lion with the Duke of Savoy, in order to detach powers 
him from Spain, by the tempting offer of secur- 
ing to him the Milanese, with the title of King 
of Lombardy ; stipulating likewise the marriage 
of his eldest daughter with the Prince of Pied- 
mont, for the purpose of cementing the alliance. 
To the Duke of Bavaria, one of the most power- 
ful princes of Germany, Henry held out the 
election to the imperial dignity; an office which 
must probably soon become vacant by the death 
of Rodolph, who wa$ declining in health and 
years. The Venetians, who were closely allied 
with the French crown, had on eveiy occasion 
during 
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CHAP, (during Ill's greatest Adversity, given him prooft 
vn. of devotion. From the republic of Holland 
j6o6. bs might esteem himself secure of vigorous^ 
throughoat and effectual co-operation. All the Protestant 
"™'*' princes and states of the German empire, looked 
to him for protection against the encroach- 
ments of the .house of Austria. Even beyoud 
the shore of the Baltic, he counted, allies or 
friends. Christian the Fourth, King of Den- 
mark, a prince of talents, as welt as of a martial 
character, professed for him a degree of ad- 
miration j bordering on idolatry: and Charles 
the Ninth, who owed in a great measure the 
attainment of the Swedish crown, to his timely 
pecutiiary supplies, felt towards him the warmest 
gratitude.' 
Inipedi- Many causes, nevertheless, obvious or latent, 
Sdr'eM- contributed to delay the commencement of a 
cutim. war, from which Europe might justly expect, 
whenever it should take place, to undergo a 
Maijr of a great political revolution. Mary of Medicis, 
****^' from whom Henry neither. desired to withhold 
a knowledge of his plans, nor perhaps could 
easily have concealed his designs, interposed 
every obstacle in her power to prevent their ac- 
complishment Bigotted to the Catholic hith, 
•lie looked with predilection to Spain, the pro- 
tectress of that rdigion ; while she equally de- 
precated all conqexioDS, political or personal, 
made with heretics. Sprung by her mother, 
daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand the First, 

■ Sully, wLiL toroeiii. p. j. Meieny, viri.x. p.a»*» 3*7' **«- 
Ai», tA li. Kr. ri. p. j6S, S69. 
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from the Austrian family, she already desired to c H A P. 
lay the foundation of a double marriage between ^^- ^ 
the two crowns, by the union of her eldest son ,£06. 
with a princess of Spain ; which alliance, when The Ca. 
beconae regent of France after her husband's ^ 
death, she ultimately effected. All the zealous 
Catholics, together with the antient adherents 
of " the League," who formed a numerous, 
as well as a powerful party, joined the Queen ; 
nor were there wanting in the cabinet itself, 
ministera inimical to every measure, by which 
the Spanish monarchy would be humbled or 
attacked. Time was necessary to mature the 
plans commenced or concerted with Savoy, and 
■with Bavaria. Lastly, the body of the Hugo- 
nots, though apparently loyal, yet continued 
to be deeply agitated by the intrigues, and 
powerfully excited to action by the emissaries, 
of the Duke of Bouillon °. It became a prince 
of wisdom and esperience to secure on a solid 
basis the internal tranquillity of his own domi- 
nions, before he listened to any propositions, 
however seductive, of foreign cOnciuest or glory. 

Influenced by these reflexions, Henry deter- Henry re- 
mined to begin with reducing to obedience, his J^T*'" 
expatriated and mutinous subject. During BouiUon. 
more than three years which had elapsed aince 
the execution of Biron, the Duke of BouiUon 
had resided beyond the limits of France j ]tfo> 
fessing, it is true, his fidelity and allegiance 
to the King ; but, reusing to give the wAy solid 

*ft%,wl.B. taiiieiii.p.;,8. Mtmf,nLx.f,3»S. 
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CHAP, testimony of his assertions, by personally ju». 
__ y^ \ , tifying himself from the charges imputed to 
,606. him. He had even recently induced four of the 
Protestant Cantons of Switzerland, to addres 
a petition to Henry in his behalf. That Prince 
replied, that he was ready either to grant the 
Duke a trial, before a fair and impartial tri- 
bunal J or disposed to give him the warmest 
proofs of friendship, if he would throw himself 
Hvck. on the royal clemency ''. Finding however every 
uL*&^ pacific means of conciliation ineffectual, he 
issued orders to assemble forces, and prepared 
to attack Sedan, capital of the duchy of Bouil- 
lon, situate on the frontiers of Flanders, with a 
considerable army. Many persons, employed 
in offices of the highest trust about the throoe, 
endeavoured to delay and to prevent so hostile 
a proceeding. They represented to Henry, tVie 
danger to be apprehended, if the Protestant - 
princes of the German empire, and the King of 
England, should aid the Duke ; who, in addition 
to foreign succors, might likewise expect an in- 
surrection of the Hugonots to take place in his 
favor. They exaggerated the strength of Sedan, 
the military resources of its possessor, and the 
hazard which must be incurred by undertaking 
the siege of such a city. But, these imagfaary 
Bcsiw u* difficulties could not deter the King. Encou- 
""'**■ raged by Rosny, recently created Duke of Sully, 
who engaged to render him master of Sedan in 
a few days, he began his march at the head of 
a body of cavalry, accompanied by the Queen 

' De Thtrnt vuL sir. p. 4}0* 43i* 
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and court. Sully had orders to follow, with the chap. 
infantry and artilleryi ' ^ y^ -^ ^ 

Bouillon beheld himself, by these vigorous ito6. 
exertions, in a situation more perilous than that ?^?™"" 
of his predecessor, Robert de la Mark, near a mem of 
century earlier } when, encouraged by Francis BoiuUwu 
the First, he ventured to declare war on the 
Smperor Charles the Fifth. Neither Spain, 
England, nor the Protestant states of Germany, 
shewed any disposition to arm in his behalf; 
conscious that they must stand the shock of an 
army conducted by the greatest prince, as well 
as the ablest commander in Europe. No internal 
symptoms of insurrection appeared in France ,• 
and Sedan, though strongly fortified, was incapa 
ble of making a long resistance against such at 
assailant* In so desperate a condition, thi 
Duke renewed the negotiation which he had 
never altogether discontinued, and demanded 
an immediate interview with one of the minis, 
ters, for the purpose of adjusting the terms of 
his submission. Vllleroy, Secretary for foreign HemWaib^ 
afi&irs, who was dispatched by Henry with that 
view, soon disposed the Duke to consent to 
<fvery requisition ; and the enmity of Vilteroy 
to Sully, induced him to accelerate the conclu- 
sion of a treaty, which he well knew, would 
render useless the military preparations of 
his rival. Mary of Medicis herself interposing and nnw 
her good oiSces, in order to mediate a recon- ^I*" 
ciliation, and to save from ruin a nobleman utAptjt. 



4 Hitt. di BowUoiit toL iL p. a}6, 377. Svllf, toL ii. tome iii. 
P>9— 17. DeTluni,Tol.uy. p.j47. 
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CHAP, whose talents she respected, and whose adbfr 

™- rence she desired to secure} aided Bouillon'i 

ieo«. cause. Sedan was surrendered to the Kiog^ who 

iu return granted letters of pardon «id abolitioa 

to the Duke, including alt his adherents.' 

Henry pir- No sooner wa3 the treaty reciprocally signedy 
■ doMhun, than Bouillon repaired to Donchety, wber« 
Henry had established his head quarters ^ and 
arriving before the King vas risen from bed, 
threw himself at his sovereign's feet. That bfr 
neficent prince not only forgave bis fiuUt, but 
replaced him in the familiarity and favor which 
he bad previously enjoyed. Entering Sedan, 
Henry remained in tfae city three days, and 
lefl in it a governor ; bat at the termiuatioa of 
a month, he caused the citadel to he restored 

utdrehirn* to its former master. On bis return to Paris, 

" ^^™" he conducted the Duke of Bouillon in a sort of 
honorable captivity; making a public entTT* 
into the capital, accompanied by hii prisoner, 
where he was received amidst general acclam- 
tions'. A profound tranquillity, wbicii suc- 
ceeded to this transitory storm, soon dbliter- 
ated its remembrance. The court was iim 
versed in pleasures and dt6sipati<Hi, of which 
Henry exhibited in his «wn person .the ex- 
MD[^e; and every circHBuetance appewed t« 
|vomise a long cootiDnance of the public feli- 
city. 



' De ThcMt Tol.»v. p. 5471548- Mczeny, voLx. p- 347^ 
351. Sullf, vol- ii. tome iii. y. 30— 36. 

* Hut. d* fiouiUoD) to), ii. p. a77— «8i. De Tbout to), xi*. 
p. jt^—syj. M^r, vaL It, tonwiii. p. i^—i*^ l i u wTi m' B , 
ToLL toiMu p. ii^i fiG. 
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Tliat felicity was nevertheless on the point of C H A P. 
experiencing the most lamentable interruption, . YH' . , . 
by an accident which had nearly proved fatal 1606, 
to the King. As he was returning from the P*^?2[« 
palace of St. Germain to the Louvre, in a'theKioB, 
coach, accorapanied by the Queen, the Princess "n^Q"""* 
of Conti, together with the Dukes of Vendome ""* 
and Montpensier ; the horses, in passing the 
river Seine at Neuilly near Paris, leaped over the 
side of the boat, precipitating the carriage into 
the water. Henry, speedily succoured by the 
attendants, received no injury; but Mary of 
Medicis, who narrrowly escaped death, was 
ultimately dragged out by the hair, with great 
difficulty. A circumstance so serious in itself, inMienes 
and which might hav« terminated so tragically ^*^^^ 
for the Qtieen, only served to aflford new mat- mm of 
ter of insolent pleasantry and sarcastic rnStcule, Vemenii. 
to the Marchioness of Verneuil. She even in- 
dulged herself in these effusions of malignant 
wit, when in the society of Henry himself, who 
seems not to have expressed any resentment at 
her unbecoming levity. Mary on the contrary, 
highly irritated, gave vent to her indignation ; 
and the alieoation which so muiy causes of 
offence naturally produced between her and the 
King, continued to subsist, if it did not aug- 
ment, during the remainder of his life.' 

' Aroonr* d*HemT IT,| p. t6-~n. De Tltoot vd. xtr. p. {50. 
Jemal (nicwy 1V„ W. ii. p. 117. Mnnaj. toU x. p. ^j^ 3J4> 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Protpfritj/ and tranquility of France. — PoUcg g/" the 
King, — ^airs tj' HoUand. — Conferencts fir peace, 
b^ween the United Provittces andSpain, — Obstades to 
the treaty. — Conclusion of a truce. — Terms of it, — 
Death of John IViUiam, last Duke of CUxxs. — rOa- 
putes relative to that succession. — State of the French 
court. — Marriage and flight <f the Prince of Qmd^. 
— Ineffectual efforts to procure his retioTi. — If ego- 
tiations with Lorrain and Savcn/. — Vast confederacy 
Jormedfar attacking the house of At^ria, - -Befiexiont 
on its p-obable effect upon the a/stem of Europe. — ,<&. 
semMy ^ the German princes. — Prince of Omd^ re~ 
pairs to Milan. — Preparations fir opening the cat»- 
paign. — Coronation of the Qpeen. — Assassiiiation of 

Henry by Ravaillac. — Circum^neei attending it 

Mary of Medicis is declared Regent. — Character of 
Henry. 

CHAP. ry^HE period, including nearly three years, 
i_ , _^_ .j A which elapsed immediately after the 
!<<><■ submission of the Duke of Bouillon, is perhaps 
J^^[^ more sterile in public events, and more desti- 
huMry, It tute of histoficat matter, than any portion of 
ihii period, jjjijg which occurs in the annals of France, 
during the two last centuries. If we cast a ge- 
neral view over the reign of Henry the Fourth, 
ve shall find it abounding in great and briUiant 
transactions, from his accession down to the 
peace of Vervins. Even subsequent to that 
treaty, it still awakens curiosity, and powerfully 
excites 
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eitcites atteotion. The short war with Savoy, c ha v. 
so rapid, and so successful ; the treaaoo, follow- ^ ™' , 
ed by the execution of Bironj the mysterious ,50^ 
conspiracy of the family of Entragues, involved 
in impenetrable obscurity; lastly, the reduction 
of Bouillon to his duty and obedience;-— all 
these successive actions, which conduct us for- 
ward, furnish ample subject for the historian. 
Sut, his labours seem at this point of time to 
suspend; and France presents, if considered 
politically, a species of void, till it a^rain lights 
up for a short space, before the assassination 
of the King. Henry at length beheld himself Prosperitr 
elevated to a point of glory -and prosperity, ''^'*"^ 
which left him nothing to envy, aod little to 
dread. His rebellious subjects, after feeling 
his power, had experienced his clemency. The 
last great vassal of the crown had recently im> * 
plored pardon, and obtained his forgiveness. He- 
bad not only subjected his revolted people, but 
he had humbled a more formidable Phalanx, 
the nobility; who since the commencement of 
the cwil wars, under the last princes of Vatois, ' 
had insensibly become the companions, and al- 
most the equals of the sovereign. Spain, inca- 
pable of attacking him by open force, had found 
it equally difficult to circumvent his vigilance ; 
while the Gernun branch of the Austrian house 
was fallen into oblivion. Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy, despoiled in the course of the 
late unfortunate contest, of some of his most 
' fertile provinces, looked to the same hand 
which hnd depressed, again to elevate him. 
The family of Lorrain, in all its branches, sned 
VOL. V. c c - for, 
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c H A P. for his protection. EngUnd, so reno\nied 
^^l under Elizabeth, had sank into inaigni6cance 
ifoft. under James ; who, tho* the sovereign of Great 
Britain, hj unquestionable right, excited less 
respect, and inspired less apprehension, than s 
woman who only reigned by a doubtful title, 
over tbe southern part of that extensive island. 
and ottiK Henry was become confessedly, the arbiter and 
^' the umpire of Europe ^ the future political de- 
stiny of which portion of the globe, might be 
said to dqiend in a great degree, on his coun- 
sels and determinations. 
FwMu< France during this period, exhibited tbe 
Coo,^ image of a perfect calm; and it is by the events 
of the surrounding states, rather than by the 
internal transactions of the kingdom itself, that 
we are enabled and compelled to continue ita 
history; which, considered as distinct from 
that of Europe, may be almost deemed a blank. 
Hie court alone wa» agitated and tumultuous, 
in the midst of the national traiiquiltity. Tbe 
jealousy of the Queen, the inconstancy of her 
husband, the malice of the Marchioness of Ver- 
neuil, the efforts of contending female candi- 
dates to obtain the pre-eminence in Henry's 
aH^ctions, and the augmenting ascendant ac^* 
quired by Conchiiri and his wife Leonora, over 
Mary of Medicis ;r-^ these conflicting prin- 
ciples and passions, which produced a perpe- 
tual fermentation, threatened at times to ex- 
cite a tempest*. Exhibitions of splendor or of 

■ Bui«np.nLi.iMnei,p,ii<^iu» and p. ia6— •139. AneoM 
i'BMlirj IVv p. S8— 9». D* ThoM, t«l. xir. p.;4«. 
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pageantry' diversified the scene ; and at the ce- c H A P. 
remony of the public baptism of the Dauphin,. ^^^^ _ . 
ftH the pomp of a magnificent sovereign was 160& 
displayed at FoQtainbleau^ The fertility of '**!*i** 
Mary, whio successively brought into the world md direr. 
two other princes, seemed, to assure the succes- •'"'^ 
sion in the house of Bourbon, while it extended 
an additional security to the general felicity. 
Henry, though considerably past the meridian 
of life, yet from the vigor of his bodily and men- 
tal faculties, promised a reign of long duration. 
Educated in camps, and habituated to the exer- 
cises of a military life, he manifested little taste 
for sedentary pursuits^ or literary occupations. ■ 
White preparing to attack the Spanish monar- 
chy on the first favorable occasion, his leisurs 
teas divided between the embellishment of the 
royal palaces, the recreation of the chace, the 
society of his mistresses, and the more per- 
nicious indulgence of a rage for play, which 
characterized the age, and involved him in ex- 
pences of incredible magnitude. " 

These relaxations, nevertheless, did not pre- vi^iiuM* 
vent the .King from discharging with severity, "^ f^f*ary 
the public duties annexed to his station. Sully, 
always an enemy to those pleasures which tend- 
. ed to enervate his mind, and to indispose him 
for exertions of danger or of labour j perpetu- 
ally recalled to him the considerations of glory, 
and the elevation of France. At the same 
time that he inculcated maxims so becoming 

* Be Thon, T0I. xiv. p. js^. Hezenyi vol. z. p. j;;, js^- 

* Banom. Tot. i. fome I. p. 114, uid p. 1171 ud p. ij*. Mese< 
rtj, vol. X, p. laj, and p. 39^ jiSr and p. 360. 
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CM A P. the minister of a great sovereign, his attention 
^_™[^ was directed to facilitate the projects of a^ran- 
ttefc dizenient, of.policy, or of ambition, which be 
Smrity of recommended to his master. It must perhaps 
theuxn. ije admitted, that in some of his financial Fegu- 
lations, as welt as in various of his pecuniar/ im- 
positions, the Superintendant was more impelled 
by the view of filling the royat coffers, than at- 
tentive to the happiness or ability of the people. 
Many of the taxes were o^ressive in an ex- 
treme degree; and the rigor used to enforce 
them among the inferior orders, accused in some 
measure the beneficence of the government*. 
France, though in a state of rapid and pro- 
gressive prosperity, yet had neither as yet 
enjoyed a calm of sufficient duration, nor 
possessed those commercial resources, which 
enabled Louis the Fourteenth and Colbert, be- 
fore the end of the century, to impose burdeus 
c^ far superior wei^it. 
1(07. The vigilance of Henry was by no means 
^^^^ confined to the encrease of his revenue, or li- 
Hmrf, mited to the protection of his own dominions. 
Pervading Europe, it anticipated or regulated 
all the events, which could affect the balance of 
political power, or overturn the existing conti- 
iniuir. riental system. In Italy, where Paul the fifth 
had im[»-udently engaged in a contest with the 
Venetians, which threatened the degradation of 
the pontifical authority, and the repose of all 
the countries lying along the shore of the 

' DeThoDivoLxiT. p.3»4— 3a'S.w»dp.444— 44«» ««d p.44g, 
449>**dp-5JJ>554> andvol.xT.p.91 j. Henfa]r,n)l. x.p.3i* 
— J14, and p. 31S. 
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Adriatic; the interposition of the King mediated c hap. 
an accommodation *. It is curious to behold a Y*^ . 
HugoTiot prince, who had been anathematized 1(07. 
or excommunicated by successive popes, ex- 
tending his shield, a few years afterwards, over 
the chair and the patrimony of the Holy See. 
His negotiations were sensibly felt in all the Cir- 
cles of the German empire, where a great con- 
vulsion appeared to be imminent. The princes state of , 
of the Austrian family, weary of the supine and '•'"'^ei^ 
passive incapacity of the Emperor, had already pbv. 
adopted as their chief and representative, the 
Arch-duke Mathias, his brother. In the follow-' 
ing year, Rodolph, after having been compelled 
to resign to him the crown of Hungary, as well 
as the administration of the Arch-duchy of Aus- 
tria, was reduced to declare him successor to the 
kingdom of Bohemia; sole remaining posses- 
sion of his once extensive patrimonial domi- 
nions. The oppressions suffered by the Protes- 
tants, followed by the seizure of Donawert, a 
free imperial city of Germany, situate on the 
- Danube, which place the Duke of Bavaria ap- 
propriated and incorporated with his own terri- 
' tories, in virtue of an imperial mandate; — these 
events gave alarming indications of approaching 
war.' 

But towards Holland tlie attention of Europe ABkt of 
was peculiarly directed, nor could Henry re- j^^l^ 
main an unconcerned spectator of any event, 
which affected the existence of the United Pro- 

• Wextity, tdI. X. p.363— 37J- 

' PfyRl, Abreg* Hilt. d'AMem. rol. U. p. 144—^47. D« Tl»«* 
nL m. f, 638-^i443> 
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CHAP, vinces. After above forty years of unremitted 
TUi. eBjns against the Spanbli tyranny^ that power 
1607. began to despair of ever reducing its revolted 
subjects. Neither the cruelty of the Duke of 
Alva, the valor and decision that characterized 
Don John of Austria, the sublime talents mili- 
tary and civil, which united in the Piince of 
Farma, nor the enterprize and ibrtiine of Spi- 
nola, could atchieve the conquest of a people, 
impelled to resist by a just detestation of into- 
lerable oppression, Philip the Second was no 
more : the hofi Countries had nominally pass- 
ed into other bands; and Albert,, who by bjs 
marriage with the Infanta Clara Isabella, go- 
verned the Netherlands, manifested an anxious 
desire to terminate so destructive a contest. 
Spain was powerfully incited to embrace similar 
ExiiuiitMi counsels. The general debility of that extenu- 
smi^**" ated monarchy, the feeble genhii of its sove* 
nummhy. ^^ff^t together with the pacific disposition of hii 
ininiflter, impelled them tq preserve tranquillity, 
and to stop tjie vast expenditure requisite for 
feeding the war in Flanders. Motives still more 
cogent propelled the slow and irresolute cabinet 
of Madrid. They dreaded the maritime strength 
of the rising Dutch commonwealth ; the Joss 
of their colonies, Flotas, and the v9luable mo> 
Kavj«u nopoly of the irade of both the I-odiei. Earen 
teqwiewof their own coasts were not tecure from depre- 
dation, iiHiult, and hostility. Ileemskirk had 
recently attacked and burnt the fleet of Philip, 
in the hay of -Cadiz, notwithstanding the great- 
est disadvantages arising from inferiority in the 
^ 'number of ships under his command ; ay Essex ' 

" and 
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and Nottingham had done some years earlier, c ha i^ 
cluriDg Elizabeth's reign : while Hautain, an- ^ ^^ . 
other of the Dutch commanders, engaged the 1607. 
squadron returning from India, at the mouth of 
the Tagus '. The very foundations of the Spa- 1 

nish greatness and wealth in Asia and Africa, 
^ere in danger of being overthrown. On the 
coast of Coromandel, in the MoluccaSj at Ma- 
lacca, and at Mozambique, it became equally ne- 
cessary to oppose those enterprizing enemies. ^ 

Nor had the Dutch on the other hand, laa^r- <£ ■ 
less powerful reasons for inducing them to ** ^*'** 

* „, ... for mttrittf 

prefer peace to the ccmtinuance of hostilities. peK», 
Having incurred a prodi^ous public debt, 
they laboured under heavy pecuniary bur- 
dens of every kind. The democratic party 
in tb« r^ublic, dreaded the talents and am- 
bition of Maurice, Prince of Orange, who 
aspired to posseGS a power more extensive than 
Uie authority constituttonally conferred on tbo 
Stadtbolder; and who was adverse to every 
propoaition of a pacific nature, as be must 
be thereby reduced to comparative insignifi* 
cance. Tlie United Frovinces could no longer 
loek.to I^^nd, for the same protection which 
diey had derived from Elizabeth. Neither her jobKMroF 
successor, nor the nation itself, continued to re- ^^ 
gard them with -so favorable an eye ; the Eng- 
lish already beholding in their republican neigh- 
bours, a commercial rival of the most enter- 
prizing land. ' Even France might bco<Hna 

■ Abngt Cbma. d'E^gMi toL ii. p. 463, 464- Oa Thoui 
voLzir. p. 6;3'— tj6> S^UfiToLu. toBeiiL p.ki4tiij* 
^ Abngi Clnw. nl. ii. p<4ii — ^464- 
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CHAP, weary of contributing towards the support af 

y™- . a war, from which she derived no apparent 

profit ; or might aacri^ce the independence of 

Holland, to greater interests of state. To these' 

foreign considerations, were added domestic ap- 

i6ej. preliensions of a serious nature. Spinoia, not 

SptuDii. content mth repellmg the enem)* from Brabant 
or Flanders, had adopted a system of hostilities, 
at once more analogous to his genius, and more 
distressing to the States. Supplying from his 
own fortune the necessities of the army, and coiv* 
ducted by his superior skill, he led his troops 
over the Maese, into Zutphen and OverysseL 
In defiance of Mauricej he captured varioat 
places in those provinces ; retained his acquiai^ 
tions by garrisons, stationed in the conquered 
towns; and spread a degree of terror to the 
gates of Utrecht and of Amsterdam.' 

Sutpautoa Mutually impelled by reflexions of such so- 

mivmu lidity, the two powers appeared to listen with 
satisfaction to proposals of peace, which vera 
made en the part of Albert and Isabella, with 
every external demonstration of sincerity. Afi 
ter a fruitless exhortation, raHier than a requi- 
sition, addressed to the States by those priocea, 
to re-unite themselves to their antient and com- 
mon sovereign ; it was finally agreed, as the basia 
of the negotiation, to regard the seven United 

■4tiiMa7. Provinces as a free and independuit republic. A 
truce of eight mpnths was likewise concluded, 
in order to allow time for a -similar declaration 



t DeThout vol. xiv. p. ji8 — jjS. Maera/.vd.x. p-sw— 
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-fo be issued on tlie part of Spain, and to adjust chap. 
the many important points requisite to be con- ™^ 
ceded on either side. Henry, deeply interested ^^^^ 
in the progress and termination of the treaty, »8tiiM»y. 
instantly dispatched Jeannin, a member of the .^a7em-. 
cabinet, one of the most able statesmen of his bamdMi 
time, in quality of embassador extraordinary, 2,.^ 
to the Hague. He was received on his arrival 
with distinguished honors, and consulted ou 
every article of the projected pacification. 
James tlie First, equally desirous to participate jni^. 
ill 60 important a transaction, and invited by 
the States to take an active part in their con- 
cerns, sent two of his ministers to assist at the 
conferences. * 

They were nevertheless suspended almost at teemip- 
their commencement, by the defects or omis- ^j"*^"*" 
sions discovered in the act of ratification trans- 
mitted on the part of Philip the Third. Neither 
the form, tenor» nor expressions adopted by 
the Catholic King, appeared to contain a cleac 
and unequivocal declaration of the independ- 
ence of the Duteh. The States having refused 
therefore, to treat either of a truce, or of a 
peace,' till a more satisfactory assurance was 
given upon so essential a point, it became con- ,^Oct. 
sequently requisite to consult the court of Ma* 
dridanewi and some months dapsed before a 
second instrument arrived from Spain. Even in outuH 
this amended piece, though free from soafe' of 
tbe objections made to the former, there JttU 
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c H A r. remained such ambiguities or resenratioDB, as 
induced the Sut» to refer it to the coostdera- 
tton of the respective provinces composing the 
repubfic. Aft^ mature deliberation, their de- 
puties, assembied at the Hague* determined, 
though not unuiiniously, that it might be ad~ 
iriitted as the gi'ound-work and bans of a 
treaty ; provided that in every stage o( the ne- 
' gotiation, care was taken to obtain the rec<^ni- 
tion of their sovereignty. Thus authorized, m 
favorable answer was returned to the court of 
Brussels ; and a prolongation of the suspension 
t^ hostilities was mutually agreed on, the time 
limited for the expiration of the subsisting truce, 
having nearly elapsed. The King of Den- 
mark, and various Protestant princes of the 
German empire, impelled by their friendship 
SKcniber. for the Dutch, sent embassadors to Holland,' 
which country became the centre of political 
intrigue, and the theatre of universal expecta- 
tion.' 
1608. While the ministers of the various powers 
January. prq>a^ed, to Commence their deliberations, the 
cuuMtM, Dutcli, uncertain of the final issue, and anxious 
midebjr to secure such a guarantee, as might cfflnpel 
EMtoiT* Sp«n to the strict observance of the conditions, 
0r might afford them protection against the 
arms of Philip ; besought of tlie two kings of 
France and England, to enter into a newtreaty 
for their defence. Henry acceded immediately 
to the proposition, notwithstanding the open 

< DeTb«aiTcl.xiT. p.66}— «7j, SiiUy» roL ii. Ubm in. p. 116, 
117, and p- 143— »46» *ai p. 15J — ijf. 
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and violent opposition made by the bigotted chap. 
membftrs of his counsel-, to the formation of an ^_ ^^ ^ ^ 
alliance with heretics. From England greater js^s. 
difficulties were experienced, on account of the ^i^-^^ 
sums due by Holland to that crown ; but the obr ■ 
stacle being at length surmounted, James con- juoew 
tracted engagements of the closest nature with 
the United Provinces". Fortified by such power- 
ful allies, they contested witli vigor, not only for 

. independence, but, for the uncontrouled freedom 
of trade throughout every part of the globe. In i%Hitw 
vain the embassadors of Spain, who represented ^|^!f]^ 
the exclusive grant of the two Indies, made 
by the Romish pontiS to the Spanish and 
Portuguese princes, refused to admit of any 
participation in that valuable commerce. The 
Dutch opposed to the pretended Papal dona- 
tion, the inalienable right of every people 
to navigate the seas, by which nature has con- 
nected the most distant regions of the earth ^ 
declaring at the same time thejr resolution, 
rather to have recourse anew to the decision of 
arms, than ever to renounce so animating an 
incitement to industry, and so vast a source of 
wealth. They were not less divided respecting ui toiaa- 
another article, tlie public toleration of the ""^ 

' Catholic religion ; on whidi point Philip insist* 
fid, and to which the States seemed determined 
never to accede. Maurice, Prince of Orange, OppMidon 
sustained by the army, by all the enterprizing ?^''" . 
spirits who found occupation in war, and even Onmge, 

" HeMny, Tol. X. p. j8g. De ThoO) rol. zr. p. }>— )4- 
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C H A P. by many of the mercantile class, who were 
vm. alarmed at the idea of beinff precluded by a 
iteL treaty from prosecuting tlie trade to the Indies; 
ibmented the quarrel, and continually retarded 
anyaccomroodation. His high rank in the re- 
public, the eminent services which he had ren- 
dered to the state, and the number of his ad- 
herents, particularly in Zealand, enabled him 
to oppose almost insurmountable barriers to the 
Bccomplishment of peace.* 

Emba«r ^^ ^^^^ embarrassing situation, the Spanish 

ofphiKp cabinet, reluctant to concede a point of such 
Vital consequence as a participation m the In- 
dian commerce, and unable to persuade, or to 
compel the Dutch to relinquish it ; embraced a 
measure, calculated, if it should prove success- 
ful, at once to enable them to dictate terms to 

September, the States. A splendid embassy was sent by Phi- 
lip, to the court of France, at the bead of winch 
he placed Don Pedro de Toledo, a nobleman 
nearly allied by consanguinity to Mary of Me- 

fe'ioiycb dicis. He was empowered to propose the mar- 
riage of the eldest Pi-incess of Spain with the 
Dauphin, oiBfering as the portion of the bride, a 
complete cession to France, of all the rights pc»- 
sessed by the house of Austria o^'er the hofr 
Countries ". A proposition, at once so specious 
and so dazzling, might have deluded a prince of 
inferior penetration. The Emperor Charles the 
Fifth had allured and deceived Francis the First, 



■ SuQf, Tf«L ii. tome iii. p. 134—3381 *nd p. 941— S45. 
Thoo, Tol. xf. p. 34 — 4*- 
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by similar offers of conferring the Duchy of Mi- chap. 
Ian on a French prince. But, Henry easily per- ^_^ J^ ^_ j 
ceived the fallacy of the donation, which was de- ifog. 
signed to secure immediate and solid advantages 
to Spain, in return for coDtingent, distant, and 
uncertain benefits. He was welt aware how 
many natural and artificial impediments might 
arise, to prevent the accomplishment of the pro- 
jected nuptials between two persons still in child- 
hood, or e\'en altogether to set aside the stipu- 
lations. Personal motives, as well as public HotiTe**^ 
reasons, rendered him averse to forming any ^'^L** 
alliance with a royal bouse, whicli, throughout tiiepro- 
his whole life had given him marks of its en. p**^' 
mity, which had usurped by violence the 
kingdom of Navarre, and which he medi- 
tated to reduce within narrower limits. His 
plans for attacking the Spanish monarchy la 
every part of Europe, which were already con- 
siderably advanced, only demanded a propitious 
iMrcasion to be disclosed in their full force. 
Charles fjuanuel, Duke of Savoy, dissatisfied 
with the treatment which he received from the 
court of Madrid, and impatient to retrieve the 
territorial losses sustained in the late war with. 
France i eagerly invited Henry to form an 
offensive treaty, for the reduction of the Mi- 
lanese. The King, who had listened to his 
' proposal, though be did not instantly proceed 
to cury it into execution, only deferred it &r a 
short period **. In addition to so many poli- 
tical considerations, he was bound by the ties of 

* OnkhMwa, nS%. f. 19th 791, and p. jpf D» Tlu)«* Ttd. vr. 
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CHAP, faith and treaty, to support the United States 
. '^ • , against their antient masters. Declining tbere- 
i6oU fore the offers pf Toledo, he rejected every soli- 
He dec&Mt citation made by the Queen, to indix^ him ta 
MceT^' enter into connexions with the Austrian family. ' 
' 30th Sept. During these transactions, the deputies of 
SISt^ i^win and of the Arch-dnke, unable to regulate 
racM, « the many points contested, having finally wM\~ 
the H^ne. ^fawn from the Hague, had returned to Brus- 
sels. The conferences terminated ; the party of 
the house of Orange appeared to be triumphant, 
and hostilities were expected to recomn»ence 
without delay. But Henry, though fully deter- 
Biined not to accept any overtures from Philip, 
however apparently advantageous Uiey might 
be; yet was impelled by weighty reasons, to 
conclude an accommodation betveen that 
Modra of monarch and the Dutch. He visbed to dis* 
""''[' ^ arm Flanders, through which country he might 
them. qseedily have occasion to pass, in the prosecu- 
tion of his views against the imperial house of 
Austria, and in favor of the Frotestaut princes 
of the German empire '. Nor was he ignorant^ 
that while the arms and exertions of tlie Spani- 
ards were employed against Holland, the ap. 
prehensions entertained by the German and 
Italian states, relative to the ambitious designs 
' i>f the cabinet of Madrid, being considerably 
diminished ; those powers woirid in conse- 
quence manifest less disposition to enter with 
warmth, into his projects for the humiliatioD of 



' DeTliou, vol-xv. p.aj. 
Mnerap tot x> p. 353, 
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ffae ^aniih monarchy '. Actuated by political chap. 
considerations of such moment, , he ordered . ^j" 
Jeannin to repair anew to the scene which he i6o>. 
bad quitted { and to endeavor by every possible 
exhortation, or if necessary, even menace, to 
effect a truce of considerable length, should it 
be found impracticable to conclude a definitive 
peace. That minister exerted himself with such i<o9- 
energy, that the delegates of the respective^^^^^ 
powers reassembled at Antwerp ; and after vio- of » truce, 
lent debates, a truce of twelve years was there '* ^^' 
finally settled, under the guarantee of France 
and England. ' 

By this celebrated agreement, which sua* 
peoded, though it did not terminate the hostili- 
ties, that had so long desolated some of the 
richest and most commercial countries of Eu- ( 
rope, the independence of the United Provinces '^ ^ 
was virtually admitted by Philip. Nevertheless, 
it was rather implied, than formally recognized 
in the explicit terms, which the Jealousy and 
pride cf the States of Holland bad wished to 
dictate to the court of Madrid. Nor was the 
permission to ■ navigate the Indian aeas, and to 
traffic in those remote possessions, more dis- 
tinctly and specifically granted by the articles of 
the truce. The utmost efforts of the French and 
English ministers became requisite to produce 
the acquiescence of the Dutch in the ambiguous 
declai-ationa extorted on that point, from th« 
Spanish crown^ On the other hand; all the in- 



* De Tbou, vd. xr. p. aj. 
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CHAP. sUnces of tUe Catholic King proved laefectuid 
^^ - for obtaining a toleration of the Romish rrfi- 
1609. gion ; it being only in compliance with the en- 
treaties of Henry, to whose friendship they 
were so much indebted, that,tbe deputies of the 
Seven Provinces soon aflerwards conaeoted to 
relax the severity of the penal laws against the 
CathoHcs. Even the relaxation granted, amounts 
ed simply to a permission of performing the ex- 
ercises ofdevotion in private house?, without roo- 
lestation. Each power continued in possession 
of the cities and fortresses respectively occupied 
by them, at the time of signing the truce, which 
was proclaimed vrith apparent demonstrations of 
universal joy, at Brussels, and at the Hague. " 
Ezi»iMa Philip, who had thus compulsively and re- 
ji,^Q„ luctantly consented to the emancipstion of Hoi- 
ftom ' land, committed almost immediately afterwards, 
^^ a voluntary fault of far greater consequence to 
the internal prosperity of Spain. At the insti- 
gation of the tribunal of the Inquiaitionr 
he had the weakness to issue orders for the 
expulsion of near a million of his most labo- 
rious ami industrious subjects. The Mores- 
coea, descendants of the Moors who had been 
reduced to subjection by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, more than a century earlier; unable 
to defend themselves against the overwhelming 
power of the crown, proscribed by the incapa- 
city and bigotry of their sovereign, and aban- 
doned by every power, either Christian or Ma- 

" SoDir, wl ii. trnnc iii. p. 33a — 334. De Thoti, toL xt. p. 43 
-nMp. Ktanj, W. x. p. 394» 393. Bendvbglio, p. 378— jJj. 
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iiometan ; vrere driv^ from the'a native homes c R j F< 
and possefliioQS, to seek a precarious asylum on ^^j 
the iahospitable shore of Barbarj. The soatb- ito*. 
ero provtDces, io particular Valentia} Muma, it* efikti, 
aud Grenada, depopulated and uncultivated in 
consequence, long reproached tba peroicious 
iotoleraoce of the goverDment, which raitHf 
endeavoured to ntaedy the evil that it had 
produced. It must be confessed that the ani- 
mosity of Henry towards the house of Austria^ 
however great we may suppose it, could 
scarcely have inflicted oa Spain a more deiy 
and incurable wound '. Louu the Fourteentliy 
uninatructed either fay the wisdom of his gnuid> 
father in the male line, or by the error of bi* 
grandfather ia matern^ deiceat i committed a; 
^11 more indefensible act of imbecile and 
luioous bigotry, when withia eighty yean a& 
terwards, he revoked the edict of Nantes ; thuft' 
compelling many hundred tbotuaod of bit best 
subjects to expatriate themaelTes* precisely aa 
Philip had transported the Moreseoet to ttae 
eoast of Africa. 

The occasion whidi Henry had so lardeatiy Death of 
desired of attacking a &mily, which in loth it* *'(^^ 
braiiches had long impressed Eorope with 
terror; by a singular coincidence o£ circxnn- 
^tances presented itself, nearly at the predae 
tine of the signature of tbe truce between Phi. 
Up and the Dutdk John William, Dtike o£^i*>>"*^' 
Cleves, expired aAei an iUness of short dim* 

* Abnc£Chi<«.«gLii p.4«» Mnn^ ToL X. p, s9s'-.S9f^ 
•VOL. T. D D tion, 
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c H i^ P. tion, leaving no issue. Hia domioiom, consiat- 
vin. ing of the three Duchies of Cleves, Juliers, and 
^ ' ' Berg, the Counties of La Mark and Ravens- 
perg, and the lordship of Ravenstein, rendered 
him one of the moat powerful princes of the 
Extent of German empire. Those fertile territories, 
*^**^ watered in their whole extent, by the Rfaine 
"""^ and the Maese; stretching from the gates of 
Nimeguen, nearly to the walls of Coblentz ■, lay 
contiguous on their western frontier, 'to the 
duchy of Limburg, one of the ten provinces rf 
the Netherlands, joining likewise the terri- 
tories of the United States in Gelderland. It 
necessarily became therefore an object of the 
most serious nature, to the King of Spain and 
to the Arch-duke on one hand, as well as to the 
Dutch republic on the other, to provide that so 
rich an inheritance should not fall into the hands 
ciutMof of an enemy. Various pretenders laid dtum to 
"" ^ the vacant succeuion, on opposite grounds or 

* principles. The deceased Duke having left four 
sisters, three of whom had issue, it seemed ap- 
parent that the husbands, or the sons of those 
princesses, possessed the most incontest^le 
title. But, Christian the Second, Elector of 
Saxony, opposed to their claims of consanguh 
nity, a donation or expectative, conferred on 
one of his ancestors in the fifteenth century, 
by Frederic the Third, in virtue of a recognized 
prert^ative belonging to the German Emp^ 
rors; namely the right to dispose of all fieft 
even before their vacancy. He maintained lik& 
.wise that the fie& Id question, were masculine 

and 
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'vnd indivisible in their nature, according to. the c H A P. 
received jurisprudence of the Germanic em- . ^^1 ^ 
pire. ' 160^ 

A question of such magnitude, ancl involved R«Wph 

^, ... r? • 1- -.u the Second 

in such perplexity, ought, in compUance with B^rokc* tb* 
those fundamental, recognized usages, to have cuiwto 
been tried before the Aulic council; the only 
competent tribunal for discussing matters aris- 
ing out of the feudal system or chaos of Ger- 
many. But in order to enforce the sentence 
which might be there passed, an emperor was 
demanded, of another description than Ro- 
dolph. That feeble prince, it is true, endea- 
voured to become umpire of the contest, by 
evoking the cause to himself; and the Elector ' 
of Saxony, secure of receiving from him the 
eventual possession of the fieft in dispute, sub- 
mitted instantly to the imperial requisitidn. 
ICodolph did not even hesitate to confer on him 
the investiture, -though by a second edict he 
enjoined the sequestration of the litigated coun- 
tries; authorizing his cousin, the Arch-duke 
I^eopold, Bishop of Fassau, to take possession 
of them, till the final decision should take place. 
Meanwhile, the Elector of Brandenburg, and Elector <>£ 
the Duke of Neuburg, a collateral prince of the ^^^ 
Palatine house, who both, in virtue of their de-Duke of 
scent from the two eldest sisters of John Wil- Neubuig, 
liam, seemed to possess the fairest claims on 
his dominions; conscious that they would be 

r Ffeffdi vol. iL p. I47i 948. SnSjf toI. n. tom. ilL p. 3IS1— 
369. - L'Ait de Votf. tame ili. p. 187. M M W wy > toL x- p> 4i3t 
414. De Tboo, tcL XT. p.6S— 70. 
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CHAP. ^<^(1 by the Emperor, from any share in 
vm. their partitioD, maaifested no defereace for 
liM. ^^^ injunctions. Entering the provinces to the 
east of the Rhin^ at the head of their respec- 
tive forces, they advanced to Dusseldor^ ca- 
pital oi the 4uchy of Berg, into which city 
itttMaj. they were immediately received. They hod 
SS^ previously agreed, in a ^ajnference held a;^ the 
idthjune. town of Dortmund, to govern (he coutested 
countries in common, under the title of princes 
possessory } and the States who were asseml^led 
at Dujsseldorf, readily apkaowledged them a> 
p^ovivopa^ sovereigns.' 
^^^ During the^f ti^anH^ons, Leopold having 
JnfiBra. been commissioned by the Emperor, rendered 
himself mastor of the city and citadel of Jo- 
lien : while Rodolph published a new decreet 
by which he declared ali per^w wbo should 
afford aa^isjlwice to the Frioices of Braadeabui;g 
QC Neuburg, giiilty of treaaoo, and put to tb« 
San (^ the ^pire. As it appeared neverthe- 
less evident, that France would take not Mily 
an interest, tut even an active concern in the 
dispute^ Albert and Isabella instantly dispiUidk- 
ed an Mubassadoc, &r the purpose of acquaint 
ing Henry wit^ tjhe motives ibr Leopidd's mi^ 
„2taw. zureof JuJiers. He i^jir spe^ly followed by the 
dMNnc Count of Hohenzoll^rn, sent on. Uie pjtrt of Ro> 
•oHwfjr. ^^^ himself, who epdeavoured tf> justify the 
act, aa fiwnded on ^e^ principles o£ the Qennan 
constitution ; professing at the same time, his 

^ DeThN.«bn. p.To. PCefibkvRLil. p,i4t. Hn« wLS. 
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territories sequestered^ fts soon as the right to ^^•j 
them could be decided. Nor did the two Pro- j^^^, 
testant Princes of Brandenburg and Neuburg 
omit to plead their cause before the same tri- 
bunal } vhere they joined in earnestly soliciting 
the King to aid them in ejecting the House of 
Austria, from any interference in the succession 
to tbe dominions of Cleres. It was not more Mj. 
difficult for the contending parties to foresee, 
on which side Henry's incllnatJons, as well as 
his policy, would induce him to fix, than for the 
Scots to httve anticipated the decision of Ed- 
ward the First between Bruce and Baliol. Nor 
did' Henry leave the contending parties long 
in aneertainty, relative to his ultimate resolu- 
tioD. Secure of the strenuous co-operation of 
tbe United Provinces, who, terrified at the ap- 
pearance of so fMmidable a neighbour as Leo- 
pold, ofikred the King to break the truce re- 
coitly concluded with Spain ; urged by the 
greater part of tbe Protestant states of Che Ger- 
man empire, wbo dreaded! the further aggran- 
doBenmdt of the Adetrian fehnily ; and assured' He fm. 
of tbe afflistane* of the TfiAe of Sbvoy, on the' ™^"* 
side of Italy ; he (fid hot hesitate to promise Pracntint 
affirmative aid to the ctmffedefale princes. His'^™** 
troops b^;«Q Immedmtely to'sissemble in Cham- 
pi^in, and preparations were made for com^- 
mencing active hbstilities. * 

NotwithBtaikling however the apparent deci- swrf 
sioo and celerity of these iboVemeiits, which JnS.' 

• tfttiOut «J. iv. p. ji, 7». 
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CHAP seemed to indicate the vigour of the cabinet ; 
,J ^^ neither tranquillity nor uoanimlty were ibuod 
,609. in the court of France. Mary of Medicis, ac- 
tuated by jealousy and detestation of the Mar- 
chioness of Verneuil, continued to render the 
palace of the Louvre, a scene of perpetuai alter- 
cation. Instead of attempting to redum her 
faithless husband by the arts of gentleneas and 
concihation, she lent all her confidence to Con- 
chini and his wife Leonora, who abusing their 
ascendancy over her, excited her to vengeancek 
itAaenct, It m^y appear scarcely credible that two Fk>- 
^f^^^ rentine adventurers, obscure in their origin, 
du^ud and endowed with .no pre-eminent ^talents, 
should impress with a degree of apprehension, 
the greatest monarch in Europe, even in du 
midst of his capital, surrounded by his guards 
and courtiers. But the fact, however extraor- 
dinary, is not lest certain, that Henry, whose 
facility and indecision in private life, equalled 
his valor in the field ; could never be induced 
by any remonstrances, to order the seizure tx 
removal of two insolent incendiaries, who in- 
directly menaced to take [revenge, if he pro- 
ceeded to acts of violence against their persons. 
Nor could the Queen on the other hand be per- 
suaded voluntarily to dismiss them, though 
every effort was made for that purpose by the 
King's command, through the medium of those 
individuals, whose attachment to her honor and 
person was unquestionable. If any unexpected 
■ accident should deprive the country of her 
sovereign, it was apparent to all France, that 

the 
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the influence of Conchini and his wife over c H A F. 
their mistress would become unbounded, and ^ ^™' . 
might not improbably involve the kingdom, as 1(09. 
well as eventually themselves, in the greatest 
calamities. '' 

A circumstance which took place at this pe- ^''"^ 
riod, by encreasing the misunderstanding that JhTiLag, 
subsisted between Henry and the Queen, filled 
the court with confusion, and greatly inflamed 
the other existing causes of quarrel with the 
house of Austria. It originated iff the same uu" 
restrained indulgence of his passioti for that sex, 
which on so many other occasions, had obscur- 
ed his glory, or embittered his repose. Neither 
the charms of the Marchioness of Vemeuil, the 
attractions of the Countess of Moret, nor the 
beauty of the lady of Essarts, with alt of whom 
he lived in an avowed commerce of gallantry, 
. could prevent him from becoming, sensible to 
the superior graces of Henrietta de Montmo- to Henri- 
rency, daughter to the Duke of the sanle name, ''^ ^ 
Constable of France. Her high birth and ^g^. 
quality formed no impediment to his designs 
upon her person, which, though veiled for 
some time, even as it would seem, from him< 
-self, were unquestionably of the most dishonor- 
able nature. She was in the first bloom of 
youth and beauty ; nor did the disparity of age 
between them, prevent her from receiving with 
complacency, the attentions of so great a 
sovereign. * Her father had destined her hand 

. ^ Haicny, tsL z. p. 400-^401. 9aSf, toLh. tone iu. p. iSj 
^194. * Amam tfHory IT., p. 91. 
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C H A P. ^ BwiODqKen-e, a young and accomplisbed 

vm- courtier, vbo b^d a diatiDguished place in the 

'"^"' King's regapd. But Henry, apprehenaive that 

her seduction tn|gbt prove more difficult, if she 

should be married to a man who possessed liep 

afiectiovs, contrived to set «tde tbe match, 

and to subBtitute ia the [4ace of Baasompiene, 

Her mani- Henry, PruDce of Cood^. It was not however 

^F^e v^hoii^ some hesitaUoQ, aiier having received 

tfCoiid^. from the King's own mouth, every assurance 

which could satisfy him rdlative to the virtue 

and chastity of his future bride, that Cood^ 

consented to espouse her. ** 

Heory, Prince of Ctmd^, first prince erf" the 
blooda was at this time, scarcely twentj-one 
yetrs old ^ and though destitute of sbiaing 
parts, betrayed more sensibility^, as we/i as rc~ 
s^tment, at the. uaoifeat iotrations of the King 
to diabonor his bed, thao, it was probable, were 
Ha I*- expected by the moaarcb. A&er the cddira- 
^^ tion of the nuptials, finding^ that Henry's cos- 
court, ducti a£EiNrded an unequivocal testimony of the 
saute design, he began by removing the Prni- 
CQsq fVora court. Her abeence, &r firom ex- 
tiogujshing^ encreMed the vk>leace <^ the 
Kuig'a desires. Unrestrained by decoruai, by 
reflexioBft on his own age^ station, and sxam- 
ple, or by any respect, lor the sanctity «£% mar- 
riage t* wbAch he had eminently craitrUHrted f 
Ifenry did not bluiA to attempt the ga^A- 

<■ BuMop. T0I.L tome [^ J/, iji— 149. CtUiKt dUenrj, n« 
ToLi. p.Mj— »30. Mezeny, tdI.% {1.407—409. 
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cation of his crimiiial pairioD, by descending to chap. 
the most unbecoming acts. ConcealeJ undar ,_J^^ 
a disguiie, accompanied by some companions 1(09. 
and instruments of his pleasures, he repeatedly "V^p** 
endeavoured, nnder sbdter of the night, to visit ,„ ,^^ 
the ycHiDg Princess, at the castles of Chantilly, the E>n»- 
and of Verteuil, to which she had been succes- ^^' 
sively transferred by her husband's just appre- 
siona *. Alarmed at such a conduct, the Prince 
remonstrated with a warmth proportionate to 
the injury. The King, far from manifesting Augiut. 
any repentance, but incensed at his temerity, 
withdrew the appointments issuing out of the 
royal treasuiy, which constituted the principal 
part of Condi's revenue. A proceeding so un- 
wortby, excites just indignation. Sully, who MmcM 
whatever opposition he might have made to <*3uUy. 
Henry's marriage with Gabrielte d'Estree, does 
not appear to have been under the influence of 
any scruples, moral or religious, when his mas* 
ter^s licentious inclinations demanded to be 
gratified; ventured indirectly to menace the 
Prince with exile or imprisonment, if he did 
not iotCantly, in com|diance with Henry's or- - 
ders, bring back his wife to court. ' 

Aiter so peremptory a declaration, the object 
of wbicb he cmld not nmtake, the Prince with 
reason conceived that his only safety lay in i^cb^ifL . 
fli^ . Having therefore mounted the Princess Sk** 

* Hentor. nton. tome ii. p. );. Ctbiaet dHony IV., toL i. 

p.B30r931. 
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c H A P. on horadMck behind him, he took the road to 
^ ™^' _ ^ Flanders, and reached Landrecy, a town situate 
1609. beyond the ircmtiers of the French dominions, 
the same night. Albert and Isabella, -uoac- 
quainted with the motives for his retreat, and 
anxious to preserrc the Netherlands in repose 
at a moment of such critical importance-, no 
sooner received inteltigeoce of his arrival, 
than they dispatched to him the Duke of 
Arschot, with injunctions toCond^ to quit their 
territories within the space of three days. He 
obeyed, and retired to Cologne, after having 
previously sent his wife to Brussels, where she 
was entrusted to the care oi Philip, Prince of 
Orai^, his brother-in-law, who resided in that 
city, as a sul^ect of Spain. But, at the saggca- 
tion of SjHnoIa, and in compliaace with the 
express directions of the court of Madrid, 
Cond6 soon afterwards obtained permission to 
Ktncep- repair to Brussels in person. He was there 
^^^^ received with the greatest honors by the Arch- 
duke and Isabellfi, entertained magnificently 
by Spinola, and assured of meeting, both for 
himself, and for the Princess, with the protec- 
tion due to their elevated rank and misfortune.' 
Hnrrde. Hcory did not attempt to conceal the ^- 
^^^*^ tatioos of his mind, on receiving intell^ence 
fitttAi- of so unpleasing an event. A hasty and ^tiatw- 
****■ derly council, composed of the principal mini»> 
ters, having been held in his presence^ after 

■ DaTlKM, ToL XT. p. 80| Si. BuMBp. vol. L tome L p> iffi 
aiidp.irS,i79* Ul7» nLibtaneiu. p.j44« Ueatnyi voLib 

maof 
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many opposite opinions, it was finally deter- chap. 
mined to den)and of the court of Brussels, the ^y™;^ 
immediate delivery of the persons of the Priace jte^. 
and Princess. Praslin, a nobleman distinguish- 
ed by the royal favor, who received orders to 
repair thither, was authorized to spare neither 
menaces, promises, nor presents, in order to 
effect the object. Albert, apprehensive of the 
King's indignation, and dreading an invasion 
of Flanders in case of refusal, inclined towards 
yielding a compliance with Praslin's requisi- 
tions. But the species of dishonor, which must 
result from abandoning two persons of the 
highest quality, who had fled to him for an 
asylum against royal violence ; when joined to 
the sentiments of female modesty and virtue 
atru^ling ui their behalf, in the bosom of the 
Arch-duchos ; these emotions prevented their 
listening to any inducements of an unworthy or 
interested nature. They replied therefore in October; 
terms c£ the utmost deference and respect, that ^^^ 
they could not violate the laws of hospitality, of A 
by surrendering up a Prince who had taken re- 
&ge in their dominions.: but, that the King 
might be assured he would never depart in the 
slightest degree, from the duty and allegiance 
due to his sovereign. On neither side was an} 
express mention made of the Princess, though 
it was well understood in the two courts, that 
her detention constituted the principal object 
of Henry's anxiety. ' 

^ BHMmp. ToLL tameL p. ij^~tjt. CaUoct dlbmf IV9 
trt.i. p.»3J — MI- ftJIf. ToLL tomeii. p. 34 J — 35». Uete- 
ny, Ti^x.p>4ie,4ii> Se TI1014 voL xr. p.8t,8i. 

When 
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When we reflect upon the nature oi this tnwf 
MctioQ, and conndw the c6aduct of the Kiagt 
' in thus atteniptiag to gain poaseuion of the 
RcBu^ pefBOD of a Princess recently married, for pur- 
~ "" posea the mott contrarj to tivery principle of 
' honor ; when we further caU to our recfdiec* 
tion, that -Henry had already attained hit fifty- 
aixth year, that be bad not beai msrried more 
than nine yeara to Mary of Mcdie», and that 
his dissolute amours constttut«l a aubject of 
the roost scandalous publicity j -^ vhen we 
allow these facta their iiitl operation on oar 
minds, we miut reluctantly coodnss that all aenae 
of shame, and all respect Sn virtue, were be- 
come nearly extinct in the King's bosom. Nei- 
tber Louis the Fourtoentli, nor Chariea the 
Second, bta two grandkoiis, tboi^ both tbamo 
ptinoes grattted their patskn for the eei iX thb. 
expence of decorum, ever proceeded to bo^ a 
pcHnt of proSlgacy. If we would look for any 
parallel, it can only be foond in axuaqp^^.. 
Appius Claudius and Tarquin o^y codshib- 
mated the deed, meditated by Henrr. It oRiit 
be avowed that these de^p shades of exceaa, 
cover h» memory with a sort of opiKobrhmi ; 
while they seem to exhibit a very degrado^' 
picture of the morals of that court and age, 
vrfiich could view with indiffisreode or apitiay^ 
such pFoceediegs. 

Incensed a« the prttHmptMo of Alhert ami 
Isabella, in sheltering a prince ef the ^lood^ 
who might become a dangerous instrument m 
thehand»ef Hat SpoBiardt^ and dnren ftbnoft 

to 
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to a fttate «f distraction, by the loss of the chap, 
Prioceaa of Cood^ > Henry resolved to in6ict ^ _ ™^ 
veogeMice <Hi the authors of this double miafof> 1(09. 
tune and affroot. His passions coinciding on 
the occasion with his policy, accelerated every 
(qAerattOD of the cabinet. Basaompierrc had NegotU- 
been already dispatched to the court of Nancy, ^^^^^^ 
ia order to commence a negotiatioa with Henry, 
who had recently succeeded to his iather 
Chafles the Third, in the dukedom of Lorraio. 
H« was inBtructed to demand the duigfater 
of the newD uke, in marriage iof the Dauphin ; 
and as that Prince was destitute of male isBue, 
»uch an alliance would, it seemed highly 
probable, at some future time unite Lorrain to 
the fVemcb crown. Tbe propoeal, after consi- 
denude irresolution on the Dnke^s part, ms ac- 
c<^t,ed ; aad the King thus secured at once a 
valuable ally, while be opened to his posterity 
the proq>ect of so important an augmenta* 
tuw of tecrttory: aa augmentatioa whjcb was 
not effectuated by tbe incorporatioo of Lorraia 
with the Freoch nwMarchy, till considerably 
noEO thas a eeatlwry afterwards, under the reigv 
(^ LouJ8.tb»fiflee«*U'. Bawompierre was or- ukdwiti 
dM«d. fto proceed into (reraiaoy, with the view ^^^ 
of attaching to Henry's interests tbe Elector c«t. 
Palatiae* tjw Duke of Wiutembei^, and other 
priaoea of tiw ea^Mre; a coamiission which he 
Qxeonted. with equal dexterity and 9acea8a^ 

* BMqi)qten,*oI:l. umcU p. i;t— ijfii ud p. i(t— 17a. 
*^ QidL p, iji-pi<o. 

With 
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CHAP ^itb the Duke of Savoy the King entered into 
vnu the closest ties of union, pditical and personal. 
A treaty was concluded between them, bj which 
they stipulated to attack the Milanese with tbeir 
joint forces, it being agreed ^at the docfay, if 
conquered, should remain un^er the dominion 
of Charles Emanuel \ whose territories thus aug- 
mented, should be constituted a kingdom, and 
the title <^' King of Lombardy be revived in his 
person. As the strongest proof of their mutual 
sincerity, Henry's eldest daughter was con- 
tracted in marriage to the Prince of Piedmont ; 
pensions of very considerable value were con- 
ferred by the crown of France, on the three 
asa Dec younger sons of the Duke of Savoy ; and Phili< 
bert, the second Prince, was created Dufce of 
Chartres. The commencement of boatiUtieA 
was only delayed till the ensuing spimg-, «t 
which time it was fixed that Leadiguieres, who 
commanded the French troops in Dauphin^ 
should join his forces to those of Charles Ema- 
nuel, in order to penetrate into Italyt ' 
1610. Already that vast political confederation, 
^"(^ which Henry had laboured during so many 
cdbr years to complete, and which appeared to be 
^*"^* on the point of giving Europe a new aspect^ 
together with a new balance of power, pre- 
pared to enter on action. We cannot contem> 
plate without a degree of amazement a^^iroach- 
ing to incredulity, the magnitude and extent oi 

* DeHioat toI.xt. ptj&^-^f. Ouichanont toLL p.793— 
79J. Meitnj, yaL X, p.404t4O5. Sviifi voLi. tomeiu. f,403r 
404) ittd[>'4i7>4iS. fiuiaiiipiem,.Tol.i. tgmei. p. i8»— iSj. 
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thepowen, which were thus combined to one chap. 
point. ■ James the First, King of Great Britain, ^™- 
neither from character, nor from inclination, i^io. 
was disposed to take personally any active part: Engbwd. 
but his eldest son, Henry, Prince of Wales, a 
youth of martial and enterprizing talents, eager 
to signalize himself under so great a commander 
aa Henry the Fourth} though only sixteen 
years of age, had repeatedly and recently 
engaged to conduct six thousand infantry, and 
five hundred horse, to that monarch's assist- 
ance"., Maurice, Prince of Orange, was autho- HoUud 
rized by the republic of Holland, to promise »«io«» 
fifteen thousand foot, besides three thousand '°*^' 
cavalry; and the confederate princes of the 
German empire furnished a similar number". 
The united forces of Savoy and Venice amount- Sav«r,ud 
ed to twenty-nine thousand men, independent ^"^ 
of eleven thousand assembled under Lesdi- 
guieres''. The King himself undertook to Mmtary 
assume the command of the grand army, con- ^^ 
sisting of twenty-five thousand foot, and five ""^ 
thousand horse, accompanied with twenty can- 
non '. However small such a body of forces, 
and su(^ a park of artillery, may appear to us 
in the present age, who have witnessed the ex- 
ertions made in the field by France under Bo- 
naparte since 1803 ; Europe at the commence* 
meat of the seventeenth century, had not 

" SaU7»ToLii. lotDe iii. p. 45 }• and p. 463. 

* Idemt ibid. D'Aubignci Hlit. Univ. vol. ui> p. j4». 

• suUr.aiid. D'Aub^.aud. 

r SuUjr, tcI. iL tonwiii. p. 446. Kewu»f, voL z. p. 4*3, 4)i3- 

beheld 
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CHAP, beheld any amy to aimcrous, or a& veU ap- 
-y™- panted. All the iotemal regulatioDS of {tolice 
,«,Q. w of finance, whidi by ^ving energy, to the 
operationi of war, coutd accelerate the ex- 
pected success, were adopted by Henfy. The 
kii^om, tiaoquil m its interior, uid accustom- 
Foadi for ed to obey, was adainiatered with vigor. SuUy 
the WU-. had laid up in the Bastile, a aam in apeoe 
amounting nearly to a million of pounds &er- 
hng i and he possessed effects, or letters of ex- 
change, capriole of being immediately conwrt- 
ed into money, for another half million ''. Such 
was his systematic ceconomy, his intimate koowi 
ledge d the pecuniary resourcei of France as 
well as hia abUity in discoverii^ modes of sup- 
plying the treasuiy, that he had engaged to 
fbntish all the demands for so maity armies 
prospectively, dnring four or five years. ' 
nuifor The partition and distribution of the king- 
^^. doms or provinces, projected to be -diasiem- 
tiiui,uid bered from -the two branches of the hoose «f 
?J^^^ Austria, were framed with equal judgment, and 
attentioa to the respective pretensioiie <^ die 
confederates. It was settled that, of all ih« 
continental powers combined in the actual 
league, France alone ^ould not reoeiTe^ at 
least immediately, any ostensible territorial 
augmentation ; Henry aiming, as he jvoGesaedf 
rather at the diminution of the power oi nulip 
and Rodolph, than at the encrease of his own 

' Sully, Bad. p.47»i4»« 

* Bnd. p. 4ttmm 4 1t, 

dominions. 
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dominions '. Tbis moderation proved highly chap. 
useful in- conciliating the various states of Eu- . ^ Y^' . 
rope, who having been long accustomed to ,6,0. 
dread the ambition of Charles the Fifth, and of 
Philip the Second, still retained the impression 
of terror, even after the obvious decline of the 
Spanish monarchy. The seven United Pro- 
vinces were destined to be rewarded for their 
co-operation, by the. permanent acquisition of 
fiome parts of the Austrian Netherlands \ To 
Venice was assigned the island of Sicily, and ' 
a portion of the Milanese lyipg along the banks , 
of the river Adda", llie dignity of King of 
the Romans, and.the reversion of the impe- 
rial crown of Germany afler the decease 
of Rodolph, were offered to the Duke of Bar 
varia; it; being intended to restore the Hun- 
garians and ^hemians to their antient right 
of electing a sovereign on every vacancy of 
the throne '. These plans, if' they had been 
consummated, wduld have reduced the German 
branch of the Austrian house, to the state of 
weakness and instgniiicance in which they were 
plunged during the fifteenth century, under 
Frederic the Third. Sweden and Denmark 
were intended to be admitted as allies, to share 
in the territorial spoils 'of Germany: while it 
was meant to enlarge the Helvetic confederacy, 

' D'Anb. Hitt. Vaiv. vol. iii. p. 543. 

* SoUfr ToL u> tome iu. p. 4(0. 

*■ Ibid. |>.4fil* MewnyiToLs. p. 406. 

" SuUjTi T(d. ii. lomeiiL p. 461, 4(1. D'Aub.roLin, ft*** 

■Ma- 
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c H A t. hy the addition of the Tyrol, Alsace, and tbe 
^ ™- . County of Burgundy '. Even Paul the Kftb, 
^lo. who filled the chair of St Peter, seems to b«ve 
^**°'°f tacitly, if not formally, acceded to this vast 
of i^me, league i although aimed at the demolition of 
to it. the very power, from which tbe Holy See bad 
always received the most steady Mtpfmrt. Tbe 
donation of the kingdom of Naples, to vbicb 
the Romish Pontiffii had for ages advanced pre- 
tensions, overcame his scruples, and Tanquisfaed 
his repugnance, tt would be difficult to credit 
this fact, if it did not rest on indubitable antiio- 
rity *. 2%ilip, thus berefl of all his Flemish, 
Italian, tmd otb^r scattered possesions lying 
along the shore of the Mediterranean, except 
'Sardinia aild the Balearit! islands ; wmild have 
"been confifa6d to the cOntTnent of Spain ez* 
tending between the Pyrenees and the At^ntac* 
. Ids garrisons -Oh thd coast of Barbary, together 
with his vast cdonies in Asia, Africa, and the 
New World. Th6 treaty of Utrecht, which ac- 
tually reduced the Spanish monarehy to thoee 
limitsi would havO been anticipated by near a 
century j and France would have become uadw 
Heiiry tite Fourth, by the rolu&tsiy conscM: of 
the Otiier po«ren, as she effcctivdy was by 
force at a later |>eriod, under Louis tbe Ibur- 
teent!), the arbitres^ of Europe.* 

If 

' Sullfi 'Tol. u> tone in. p.jSt. 

* Ibid. p. 4di, Hdertri *ol> x. p. i^t, 407* O^ TfcM, wiL zr, 

•p.8«. 

* ThaX HcDTT tlie Fourtli had not ^y pnjected to dnUt 
Banpc intt ifte«n MatMi and to form from tttcir uiuoo a rptekt at 

Cos- 
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If we reflect oii the condition of the two CHAP, 
branches of the Austrian hmilj at this period, ^™' .^ 



ComniMweiUii or " RepiMique Cbrrtiomei" which thmdd ai}of 
perpcQitI peace ; but) that he hng rerolred, weighed^ ud perfected 
the outline of hit plaiii ia loeonteatable. However pgtntict chims- 
lical, pucritet or inqmcticable, the derign ttaelf tnaj' justly be con- 
lidend ) it ii not the len true, that he mwlilatod tuch a lyitcn. 
We find erery miaute detail mpecti'ng iti related in Sully g even to 
pBticulan ioenSUy exact ud trifling. Nay, we ahall tee that at 
•ariy a* i6oii be cwnmuaiMlcd hi« Idea* aod deogat to Bindiathi 
Queen of England ; who {ovfeued at leait tn admire them, u (ome 
of the nHMt mbtttne conceptioiM of the human mind. But, ilie ww 
too wite and too e^ierience^, not to cKpce** U Um tme tiiM^ ha 
doubti of their practicability ; chiefly on accouat of the difierrace of 
RlSgion among the European Mztei. She even ondeftook to make 
known Heaeft plam to the Kiip ^ S*«dea mnI Deomark; u ««a 
u to obtab Iheir a^nperalioii. On her death in 1603. it Menu that 
the King remained for *oroe tinKf In despair of ever akhieting aa 
Mtdaam a w<ak 1 and that he to ■'*r™**^ hbMelf to Itoniyt «nA 
ma^ of the «ioat lively conccin. But, with the ebuticity natural 
fo an ardent mtnd bent on accompliahing a favorite' point, he mioii 
' tCMMoed IB piTMiiliuu. Rany waa ardend to toiMd Jhmei the 
Rnt upon it, only four month* after hi* accMiioa to Ac eKnrn t( 
England. He did w ; and though Jamei appean, from his timidity^ 
wM«seo4Mn*e,toluv«*tBtMlm>ny qtjectfoMt wMiii% t» tempo- 
riu» and wait f^ a more proper joncuire in which it might b« r^ 
duced to practice ; J«t he agrted to the plan it«elf. Fourteen ar- 
dclet, compRbending the material pointi qf the confadentian of tht 
** Rcpublique ChretMone," being drawn Dp, were finally eettled be- 
tween James and Roany. 

Far from renouncing the pn^ect u impracti^je upon longer n- 
flexion, Henry in 1609 aeriouily intended to undoiake its conqilelion. 
We may read in Sully, the inttnictioiu drawn up for Btuiwe, PretH 
Canaye, Baugt, Ancel, and Bongan, vAo were aest a* envoya iroBi 
France, to the diflereat courta of Germany, Italj, and the Moith of 
Europe. They are vary ample, and l^ve no room to doubt t£ the 
King * intention to efiect it if poedble. The two grand abficti <i 
the plan aeem to hare been, first, to maintain peace aod pRponder- 
ance between alt the Christian states ; and secandlyi to carry on a 
perpetual war against the Infidels. Volture, in hli zeal for the ta»- 
maty and character of Henry the Fourth, hat thooght pmper to treat 
thistdanMschimenitwhidiaeveradsted. But, his assertion certainly 
caanol be '|nit in competition irith SuDy's authoiity. Mexowy ad- 
■ 1 » mU 
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c H A P. we shall be .still more inclmed to admit that 

^' ^ Henry's plan for their humiliation, was neitfaer 

i«io. ideal, nor subject to any obvious disarrang^- 

jMiaiitjrof ment of its parts. It is in fact difficult to say 

i^the how SO formidable a coalition, led on by the 

coo'cde- first prince in Europe, cemented by mutual 

'^' interest, and supported by adequate military 

forces, as well as pecuniary funds, could have 

been opposed with success. Philip the Third 

and his minister the Duke of Lerma, were 

equally destitute of talents for meeting the 

conflict, as they were deficient in means for 

turning aside the shock; nor, however eztraor- 

dinary and inexplicable such conduct appears,. 

do they seem to have made any exertions f<H ' 

the purpose. Spain, depopulated by the recent 

expulsion of the Moors, stood in want of every 

sinew for active hostility ; while the finances 

were in a deplorable state of exhauBbire and 

W«iktt« Gonfbsian^ Albert and Isabella, hopeless of 

tf Aibcft, jggyg^ exposed to the immediate attack of the 

French arms, and having only just extricated 



mitt the. retlitj of Ac projectt though he Toy n&naSij doubts 
whether ■ Khtg of fiftf'tix yean old) who wu frequently trouUed 
irith the goat) could well fliiner Unuelf with bringing it to a c<m- 
fluiion. Henry would, it u probable) lu^ agreed on that point with 
the hiitorian i while he ntight still have exened himielf to matxxa» 
the Impediment* to iti accompliahment. It it nnnecetMif to ■» 
fnoK on a (ubject) which can only amuie the imaglnatian i and whiiA 
plan expired) like all hii other vart intendoDB, with the life of iti pro> 
Jector. See Sully, vol. iL tome lii. p. 378—3851 and p. 390-^001 
tad p> 401 — 416. Mezeray> toL x. p. 407. Vcdtalret (Eunc* Coia> 
plettei)VoL z. p, an. 

* Atffcgt ChroB. d'Etpagncf voL iii p>464> 

them- 
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themseives from a war with the Dutch } beheld chap. 
with natural apprehension, the approach of a ^^™^ 
new and more powerful enemy. Rodolph the 1610. 
Second, oppressed by bodily infirmities j u"-^*'*** 
skilled in all the arts becoming a prince de- 
stined to reign over ^ so many kingdoms ' and 
provinces; odious to his successor Mathias, and 
despised by bis subjects ; could only remain a 
spectator of the contest. Even the German 
branch of the house of Austria, was itself divid- 
ed into two great and rival factions. Mathias, KAwoin 
who already hoped to obtain the Imperial riai^^y. 
crown, as well as the hereditary possessions of 
hia brother Kodolph, found a competitor arising 
for both, in the person of his cousin the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, son of Charles, who founded 
the Austro-Styrian line. Spain warmly espoused 
the pretensions of Ferdinand, which were on 
the point of arming the two princes against 
each other ; a contest which, it was highly pro- 
bable, could only be decided by the sword'. 
Every circumstaQce leads us to suppose, that a 
vast revolution in the state and system of Eu- 
rope, was on the point of taking place, and 
that it was only prevented by Henry's assassi- 
nation. 

Meanwhile, the Protestant princes of the jmatrj. 
German empire, together with deputies from ^"^^ 
a number of the free Imperial cities, alarmed 
at the seizure of Julitr? by Leopold, met at 

• PMU, toL ii. P.IH7— «33. ■ JOAh wl. L Mil— 439> ■«* 
P- 44J» 446' ' 
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CHAP, the city xif Hall in Swdiia. Boissise, dis|)atche4 

^ _ ™ ^ by the King of France, appearing in the as- 

i«io. MDibly, gave asaurances in his master's name, 

of vigorous support, as soon as the seasoa 

- ' would admit of putting himself at the head ot 

2^' his forces. Encouraged by the positive pro- 

bnccdink. tnise of so powerfiil an ally, the princes adopted 

resolutions of energy, 6xed the respective pvo^ 

portions 6f soldiers to be levied by each, and 

. assigned funds for their subustance in the fidd. 

The Elector Palatine, Frederic the Fourth, was 

declared chief of " the Union," the supreme 

command of the troopB being conferred upon 

die Prince of Anhalt. On the other hand, the 

three ecclesiastical Electors, Cologne, Mentz, 

and Treves, apprehensiTe that the antient reli- 

gion of the Empire might be endsogered or 

subverted; set on foot a counter associalion, 

for tbc maintenance of the Catholic faith, the 

German constitntton, the possessions of the 

Mwddg u church, and their own liberties. The members 

hn^ having met at the city of WurtEburg in Fran- 

conia, assumed the name of ■* the League," aad 

placed at its head, the Didce of Bavaria. Tli^ 

appear nevertheless, to have acted wiA iar 

less decision than their antagonists, tbou^ 

tiiey were openly suppoited by tiie Emperor, 

and secretly aided by the cabinet of Spain. * 

^P^- During the whole course of tie vjnMr, the 

negotiations existing between the two courts of 

' FMU,T«l>ii. p.jw9~4ji. HMMtinLi. piMSiMi. Mc* 
acnyt W.X. p.4i8-— 4«i. Dt Tlioa, voL kt. ^ ;>->-96> Jaw** 
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Paris and Bruasels, relative to the Prince of c h a P 
Cood^a were never suspended. D'Estr6es, who ^ ^^ ^ 
had been di^tched. by Henry for that pur- tuo. 
pose, ezert^ all the arts of persuasion in order 
to dispel bis appreheoBions, and to induce him 
volusurily to return into France. Albert and 
Isfd^ella professed to leave him perfectly at 
liberty to follow the dictates of his own judg- 
ment and inclination. They even affected to 
advise his compliance with the King's withes: 
but they still refused to compel hits to abandon 
the asylum which he had embraced^ Unable to ttmuccm*- 
accomplisli by eloquence or address, the object ^^^** 
of his mission, d'Estr^s had the audacky to vie*. 
project a scheme for eari^ng off the Frincees. 
She appears, hersdf, like Helen at Sparta, to 
have lent to it more ^um a negative approba^ 
tion, and to have engaged to ftcilitate her own 
flight or escape from the palace of the Prince 
of Oruig*, in which «he resided. The plan Febrasry. 
ms discovered only a &w hours previous to its 
inimded cxecutioa; and the govenuarat, whJen 
sppriz«d of the entefprize, took efficacious mea* 
sures fix neaderi^ it abortive. In order bow- 
ewer to prevent the repetjtioii of einulfr at- 
tempts, tlw yming Pxiacem was removed to the 
Anchducid |Mlace, and there placed under the 
immediate protection pf the In&nta hcnelf '. 
IXEabrtea, thus frustrated in all his ejSbrts, np 
hager dMecved apy mweuies with the Prinee, 

* "Dt Than, toL zt. p. 81, 83. 

' Uemer.nccod. tome ij. p. 113, (^ti^iaetA'^fT^f *ol* >■ 
P-MS. HMcnjtraLx. p.4ti,4i». 
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CHAP, whom he 'enjoined in Henry's name, to r^air 
,^^^J^, to his presence without delay, on pain of b^'ng 
16XO. treated as guilty of treason. Cond6 declined 
Condi r»- obedience to the order; hut, apprehensive that 
Miiln" * longer stay at Brussels might prove dso^rous 
3nt to his safety, he quitted the city with a few at- 

""•^ tendants, travelled through a confiiderable part 
of Germany in disguise, passed the Alps, and 
arrived safely at Milah. His wife remaned 
under the safe-guard of Albert and Isabella.' 
Conduct The Count de Fuentes, governor of the Mt- 
w^"* lanese for Philip the Third, received the fiigi. 
Unu tive prince with demonstrations of extraordinary 
respect ; though he in fact adopted every pre- 
caution to prevent the escape of an individual, 
who, from his near alliance by coosangujnity^ to 
. the sovereign of France, mig*!!! be made emi- 
nently subservient to the purposes, oi inatni- 
April. mental to the policy of the court of Madrid. 
Under pretence that the King bad set a price 
of one hundred thousand Crowns upon Condi's 
bead, Fuentes gave him a guard of horse and 
foot : nor was he permitted to coatioue bis 
journey to Rome, where he designed to invoke 
the paternal interposition and mediation c^ 
^'f'^ Paul the Fifth, in his fevor. . Previous to .his de- 
Frioce. parture from Flanders, be had ventured to dis- 
perse a Manifesto, highly reflecting on Henry's 
government, but peculiarly levelled at Sully, as 
the inventor of a number of oppressive and into- 
lerable taxes. The indignation which it excited 
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in the royal breast, became augmented by the ch^p. 
CoDsideration that Cond§ had sought protection *— v^ 
fiom the Count de Fuentes, a Spaniard, the im- >*»<*■ 
placable enemy of the French nation, and in 
particular, of the house of Bourbon. A secret 
negotiation was nevertheless commenced thro' 
more than one channel, with the Prince, : the 
object of which' was to effect his return to 
Paris, and the oblivion of all past transactions. 
His situation at Milan, surrounded with spies, 
necessarily imposed obstacles to its progress; 
and the assassination of Henry, which took 
place immediately afterwards^ left uncertain, 
its final event" 

- During these transactions, the preparations pnput- 
for opening the campaign, advanced with the' ^" ** 
utmost expedition. Detachments of troops hadw. 
already begun their march towards the fron- 
tiers of the province of Champagne, where the 
general point of union was fixed at the town 
<rf' Mouson. A vast train of artillery followed 
the anny; and the King wrote jto the Arch< 
duke Albert, demanding a free passage for his 
forces thro' the Netherlands. It was deter- 
mined to form a council of regency for the ad- 
mioistration of afiairs during Henry's absence, 
at the head of which, should be placed the 
Queen. . The magnitude of the military levies 
and equipments, left no room to doubt that an 
object far more extensive than the single attack 
of Juliers, was in contemplation. While the 

^ <Dt Tbo«) Y0I.XT. p.8a— 16. Shtmtf,'nLi, p,4iM4'3' 
eyes 
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c HA P. eyes of Europe were, fiited with anxiety and io- 
,_J[^|^ terest od the issue of the enterprize, S^n 
rtio. alooe, •^□at whom it was principally dtrectec^ 
remained in a state of torpid security, or of 
iDcompreheosible lethargy'. No meaaores vere 
embraced, either in Flanders, or I'a Ital^y, 
for sufltAioing the apprehended iDvaafw-, and 
Albert, by a letter couched in terms of sub- 
mission, addressed to Henry, but which answer 
did not urive till after that monarch had ex* 
pired, allowed him to pass wi^out tnolestatiai, 
Fennen. tbrq' the Flemish territories *, Notffithattuding 
^^^ these seemingly prosperous or suspicious ap- 
pearances, a degree of silent fermsotatioo per* 
vaded the capital and the nation ; tibe auperyd* 
tious multitude having imbibed an impreasioo 
respecting the King's motivefi for commvBcing, 
ukdtiiro' war, highly tniniical to its wcccm. B^oirta 
France, ^g^g industfjously circulated thro'out the klngr 
dom, that he was about to attack the Fppe; ^od 
the Papal Nuncio at Paris, not acquainted witjk 
the secret intentions of his oourtt gave somti 
countenance to the rumour '. The adherent* 
of the " League" and of Spain, who were ac- 
tive in arraigning the tiiotives, or defamiog iba 
conduct of Henry ; did not hesitate to aasrrC 
that 'the Princess of Cond^, anotfan Hdbii,. 
wouM, in imitation of that fatal beauty, inwlve 
Europe in a general looaiagratten. 



' SuUy, td. u. Uiw io> p> ui) ud p. 4S0. 

^ Snllfi isi.n. lomeiU. p.40i< Hemtyr viJ.x. p. 4*^ 

But, 
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I But, tb« raost puniiil oppositioa to his poll- chap. 
I tical desipn, as well as the greatest interrup- y j^ '_j 
I ticui to his private repose, originated in bis own j6io. 
, household. Mary of Medicis cOuld not behold pf^ 
I Without the natural leuBations of an injured, or the queca. 
a slighted woman, hia continual acta of per* 
•onal incouBtaocy. She was content, indeed, 
passively to suffer his amours ; but she refused 
to .aid, or io any measure actively to Aicilitate 
their gratification". Her bigotted adherence 
to the Catholic rdigion, and her strong predi< 
lection for the house of Austria, from which 
ahe derived her descent ; induced her to regard 
with no less dis^iprobation than concern, the 
^(ffoadnng rupture, as wdl as the Kiag'a alli- 
ance with heretical states. Cooduni asd liis CansMof 
wifit, by malignant and artful inanuatioos, still '*' 
inrther alienaMd the Quean's afiections from 
her husband. They even carried their pre* 
sumpttoB ta far, as to infuse into her talnd ap. 
preheaaions, that he might he capable, fium 
the extravagance of his passion ibr the Frinceaa 
of Cond^, of repudiating Mary, and raising to 
the tkfobe, the object of Us fondnest ". Im- 4ti> ijmi. 
peUed by these suggeatioQS, the ^laen acdantly ^^^ 
sadidtod Henry's perraission that her corona- be omnf 
tbn wa^bt be solemnly peribrmed at St. De&is^ ^ 
tt^tamoling to him that the public affect of 
•Hch a ceremotty would render her persoa more 
sacred, and her authority as regent, during his 

" Memor. RCtntd. taae S. p. ife. 

" Haenjt ToLfr p.4a5* CaUdHnlV^ nLi. p.35Stft59. 
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CHAP absence from the kingdom, more venerable in 
i,_ -~ . ^, J__j the opinion of the nation. TTie King, on ib 
i6jo. first mention, objected with warmth to the pre. 
position, for a double reason ; the del^y whick 
must be unavoidably iacident to the prepan- 
tions requisite for such a solemmtj',- and the 
expence occasioned by it, at time when all his 
treasures might be fopnd inadequate to the 
public demands. Vanquished nevertheless bf 
Mary*s importunities, which he knew not ho* 
to renst, he at length gave orders for its exe- 
cution, and even hastened all the requisite de- 
ijtb Miy. corations made for its celebration. It took. 
jj^*^ place with extraordinary pomp, in the abbej 
of St. Denis, amidst an immense concourse cif 
people ; Henry himself assisting as a private 
' spectator, and issuing the necessary directiom 
during the ceremony. The public entry .of t'hf 
Queen into Paris, was fixed to be made on the 
fifteenth of the month; almost immediatdf 
after which, the King intended to mount on 
horseback, in order to join his forces in Cham- 
pagne." 
AgitatioD The French writers of that period, deepfy 
"^ Henry, jmpressed as they were themselves, at the atro- 
cious nature, as well as at the lamentable efficts, 
of Henry's violent death ; have described him 
previous to the blow, as haunted by oontinaal 
apprehensions of some imminent and invisible 

* Dt Thou, *d. XV. p. 8d — 88' C>bbet dttcn. IV, vii. i. 
p. >6o) i6i. Jonmal d'Henir IV4 *oL. ii, p, axj — 117, uidp.MS 
^114. Solly, vol.ii. tonuiiL p. 476r andp.4Si. Mamj,-mi.x~ 
p.4i6i4i;< Butomp. <roI.i. tome i. p>i86|i87. 

danger. 
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dang^. If 'we could credit their assertions, chap. 
nature seemed to participate in the impending ^™' . _, 
calamity : even inanimate objects, trees and 1610. 
rivers, foretold in mystic language, his ap- 
proaching iate. Mankind in every age, has 
been prone to read the history of the great, 
through the medium of fancy, terror, and su- 
perstition ; nor is it difficult with such assist-^ 
ance, to transform the most common occur- 
rences or accidents, into omens and prodigies. 
There is nevertheless a degree of scepticism 
beyond that of re^oD, in refusing altogether 
to believe, that Henry felt himself in a state of 
unusual agitation, during several days preced- 
ing his assasainatiob. - It would seem clear, that 
he even burst at times into querulous lamenta- 
tions, or expressed himself in doubtful lan- 
giiii^e, relative to his departure on the expedi- 
tion to Gerinany**. But, these marks of a dis- RcMoni of 
tempered imagination, or an uneasy mind, may *** 
perhaps be naturally explained, without having 
recoWse . to supernatural causes for their solu- 
tion. . The enterprize which he was on the 
point of commencing, however admirably plan- 
ned in itself, and however secure of apparent 
QuocesB it might appear; was-yet so vast, so coip- 
plicatedy and dependant ■ on so many springs, 
that 00 human wisdom could ascertain its re- 
sult. ; ■ ■ 

Nor was he ignorant that malevolence and I 
bigotry had traduced his motives for taking up ^ 

P SaMomp. V0I.L tomeii. p.185 — 1S8. Sullf, roLii. ttnneiii. 
p.476-'479< MeMn7( ■nLK.-p.A^j — 431. 

arms. 
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CHAP. anna. In the interior <^.hi» ffunily, the jet- 
^"i'- lousy of the Queent the ioioleBpe of CoDchiai, 
t6io. &Dd the dai^erous ascendancy which he tmi 
his wife Leonora had gained ov^ Mary <^ 
Medicis i while it embittered his present hafK 
pioess, filled him with anKious appFebaasJoos 
for futurity. The fint prince of the hlooci re- 
mained in the hands of Fuentfes, Henry's vMr- 
tal enemy i utd the princssa^ whose attractHHU 
had proved so injurious to his repose, was stii 
Stained at Brussels. Wdl. knowing that the 
genius of the time was prwt to acts of viofenct 
and feracity, be dreaded Utcit effects : he had 
even received intimation of attampts meditate) 
ag«n«t hia person, botn varions quarters ; aid 
Uwoscopes, to whtdi a eoBsidBrable degtiacvi 
involontary belief was then ^Fvn hy the tnoti 
. enlightened men, had fixed lu& dei^ to takr 

cnduikr place m the fifty'Sevendi yeat oi Ins i^ '*. Wt 
of the >gc gjyg^ 0^ imf^ioe that Henry tte Fourdi, bov- 
ever superior he might be to princes in genenl, 
was free from hitmtui infinDity^ treduli^, aod 
weakneat. Brave in the field, even to intie- 
{udity, and aocustocned to regard death ii> the 
nuiks of var, with pcr&ct conpoflnrv ( he wai 
nevertheless eqnaUy acocesibla to the twtotiem 
of fear* with other men. Even SuUy adauts, 
that a prince «o daimtlett m baUie, seened t« 
be less than a woman when in a coadi ; that be 
cried out whenever the vehicle i^eared Ukelj 

MMcnj, ToLx.p.4je. I>'Atibv..Ilbt.|hn'. TcLS.p.j44- 
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.to Dvertart), and betrajred the utmoBt tinii^ty. c ti AP. 
Henry himself, who avowed the fact, -accounted ^f^- 
for such extraordiaary apprehensions, by in- i(,o. 
forming his minister, that it had been predict, 
ed, he should die in a cOadi'. When we reflect 
on all these circumstances, it cannot excite our 
wonder, that be exhibited symptoms of a mind 
oppressed, irresolote, and staruggling «tth de- 
pcesaion: nor can we perhaps. iltogetheT avoid 
particijpating ourselves, in the very saperstittous 
terrors, which, oar reason impels us to reject 
and to repel. 

A celebrated fVench writer of the last cen- 
.tury, has justly observed^ that in. die *' death 
** of Henry Uie Fourth, the fatality or force of 
" destiny aeems to- be more felt, than in any 
** other event of history *." That his predeces- 
sor, occupied in beueging Paris during a time 
of rebellion, when the minds of the (French 
.people were inflamed to a degree of delirium ; 
should be immolated by a fanatic monk, in 
order to rescue bis party ft-om impendiBg de- 
struction and punishment ; appears natural, how- 
.evar execrable. But, after the lapse of more 
thao two hundred years, we have every reason 
tOj believe that the dea^;n of amassinating Henry 
the Fourth, was cwiceived in ^silence by an 
ignorant enthUsiaA v£ the lowest descripdoo, 
confirmed by reflexion, and executed without 
an accomplice of any kind *. Francis Ravaillac, 

' SaSf, ftt. u. tome iu. p. 477- Meieray,. t(J.x. p.434- 
■-Vtiltaini auvr. compl. vol. x. p. 137^ 
» ti-niam, p. 179. 

a native 
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CHAP, a native of Angouleme, the perpetrator of so 
vm- detestable a deed, having served his noviciate 
a monastic order, afterwards procured a 
scanty subsistance, by following the profession 
' of a schoolmaster, in his native city. His ab- 
horrence of the profsfBors of the reformed re- 
ligion, which rose to a degree of fury, inspirod 
him with ideas of the most sanguinary kind, 
Modrtt, against b»etics. Imbued with an opinion that 
d^id^ the King extended at least a secret and indirect 
to «tab the protection to that class of his subjects, and be- 
^*°** lieving that he was about to commence war on 
the papal see; EavaiUac formed the resolution 
of reasoning with him; and if he should find 
Henry Jncorrigibte in error, of assassinating 
him as the' enemy of God ". Being repulsed 
with blows by the guards, in an attempt irhJch 
he made to approach the King when ia his 
coach, he . set out on his return to Angouleme, 
and seemed to have renounced his design : but, 
w^ile performing his devotions before an image 
of ChriBt suffering flagellation, which was placed 
in the suburbs of the town of Estampes, be 
felt the savage purpose regenerate in his bcraoo. 
, Pursued by the insatiable desire of perpetrating 
the act, he whetted his kbife anew, the point of 
which be had previously broken ; took the road 
again to Paris, and there waited for an occasion 
to accomplish the crime. ' 

*' DeTbout ToLxT. p. io», 103- Frocft de RivaiBac, dtodlr 
Voltairei toI.x. p>»7> »»!■ 

' De Thui, vd. XT. p. I04i 105. Journ. dlbsirj.Vf^ voL i. 
p.>39. Uexeny, Tolx. p.4Jl — 4}J< VoIUlR, find. p. ftax—rUf- 

On 
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Oo the morning of the day whea Heory chap. 
perished, he appears to have been engaged in ™' 
giving directions respecting his expedition, and ,ai^ 
in acceleratii^ all the necessary, preparations »4iJ'M«y. 
for his departure. After having dined, he lay rtnuaof 
down, with intent to take some repose; but Hemr'' 
being unable to steep, he rose, passed a few ^^^ 
moments in fervent prayer, and then walked 
for a considerable time in his apartment, a 
prey to uneasiness and dejection. In order to 
divert bis chagrin, having determined to visit 
Sulty, who resided at the arsenal, in a distant 
quarter of the capital ; be commanded hiy 
coach to be prepared for that purpose. When 
it was ready, he dispatched Vitry, captain of 
his guards, with directions to hasten the work- 
men employed in decorating the courts of law, 
for the Queen's entry into Paris; ordering 
the guards themselves to remain at the LouTre. 
No less a number than seven noblemen having 
seated themselves in the carriage with him, 
among whom were the Dukes of Epemon and 
Montbazon; the curtains were drawn up, partly 
01) account of the beauty and warmth of the 
weather, but still more, in order to enable th« 
King to view the pr^arations making for the 
approaching beremony. Two carts, one of 
which was laden with wine, f^d the other witt} 
Wy, having impeded the passage in a narrow 
street ; the greater cumber of the domestics in 
attendance, quitted Che royal coach, wttfa intent 
to rejoin it beyond the carts. Two footOMO 
only reDMiDed, one t^ whom advaoced 'fbr- 
rW" V. tv wards, 
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CHAP, wards, intending to clear the way j while the 
^V^b , J other was occupied in adjusting a part of his 
1610. dress. At this precise moment, Ravaillac, who 
during the embarrassment, had been able, un- 
noticed, to remark in what part of the carriage 
Henry was seated ; mounting on one of the hind 
wheels, and drawing his knife, struck the King 
on his left breast. The instrument gUnced on- 
one of his ribs, without penetrating his body; 
but the assassin, perfectly collected in fainnself, 
repeated the blow. At the second stroke, the 
knife entering his heart, intersected it with such 
violence, that the blood rushing impetuously 
upwards, sufibcated'him on the instant, before 
he could distinctly utter a single expression. ' 
No sooner had the fatal accident taken place, 
to tht than the noblemen present having quitted the 
Lmvm. carriage with precipitation, caused the curtains 
to be lowered, and ordered it to return to the 
palace of the Louvre. A cloak was thrown 
over the King, in order to conceal him from 
sight ; and with a view more effectually to de- 
ceive the people, a surgeon and wine were 
demanded, as if he had been only wounded j 
though such was the violent eflFiision of blood, 
produced by the knife of Ravaillac, that the 
whole street was stained with gore, as tbey 
carried him back to the palace*. Epenioii, 

» Hirt. d'Epernon, «*.u. p. 315 — 331. Jooniil d'Henry W. 
pi-u. p. aaj, 336. DeThou,wLxT. p.88, 89. D'Anbig.K* 
^™. Td.iu. P.J44, J4J. Mew«7, ToU I. p. 43J. 434. T^ 
mma, p. 379. 

• Jounud-HeiLlV, »;ri.ii,p.aa7. lyAnb. voLili. p. 54^. 

4 never- 
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nevertheless, whose presence of mind seenw c h a P. 
Bever to have forsaken . him, having perceived ^_ _1^ 
among the attendants, the Marquis of Montfer- i^io. 
rand, dispatched him instantly forward, to or- 
der the troops on guard at the Louvre, to stand 
to their arms, for the protection of the Queen 
And Dauphin *. A few moments aflerwards, 
the body of the unfortunate Henry arriving, 
was taken out, carried up stairs, and laid all 
4>loody, on the same bed where he bad so re- 
cently sought in vain for repose. It remained 
in that situation during several hours, exposed 
to the view of those persons, whose curiosity 
or attachment to their deceased master, in- 
duced them to pay him the tribute of a last 
&rewe)I. " 

Mary of Medicis, after some exclamations of Mea«iiTe» 
grief, or rather of surprize, at the untimely fate ooeemfbr 
of her husband, appears to have easily sus- tecuring 
pended the course of her lamentations, in order **^ 
to take such measures for her own safety and 
the attainment of the regency, as the urgency 
of the occasion demanded from her. They 
were at once so able and so rapid, that histo- 
rians observe, not without reason, they could 
never have been better concerted or executed, 
even if the event of the King's assassination 
bad been foreseen*. All the avenues leading 
to the Convent of the Augustins, where the 
Fartiament of Paris then .held its meetings, 
were occupied by various detachments of 

■ Hi»t. d'Epernon, roL ii. p. jta, 3*3. 

t> Banomp. vd.i. tomei- p.18^ Mnnaj, toL z. p.43J- 

* De Thmii vol zy. p. 91. 

FF 3 troops; 
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CHAP, troops ; and as that assembly was actually sit- 
• ^^^ ting at the precise tioie when the King Was as- 
1610. SASsinated, Mary comm'anded them by a mea- 
TIm ftt- sage notifying the Catastrophe, instantly to de- 
£^^** liberate on the question of delegating to her the 
regency. They obeyed j and Epernon, in or- 
der to accelerate their resolution, entered the 
hall wherethey were met, with his sword un- 
drawn in his hand. Addressing them in tbe 
Queen's name, he besought the President to 
notify their determination, which was expected 
with the utmost impatience at the Louvre. 
aadde> T^^ Parliament, thu» invested by an armed 
^ww'i'M' force, and propelled to a decision by Epernon, 
"' did not long hesitatfe, in conferring on Mary 

the regency. We can never sufficiently wonder 
at the rapidity of these events. Henry enjoyed 
perfect health at fbur o'clock in tihe afternoon ; 
and by half an hour past six o'clock of the 
same day, however incredible the lact seems, his 
widow was declared regent by the ParliatUent 
Modem history presents no similar instance i^ 
so sudden a transfer of the supreme power, in 
virtue of the deliberations of a legislative body.' 
Seiiurerf ^^ ^"y other circumstance of that extraor- 
RiTuiUc dinary day can excite our equal astonishment, 
it is that not one of seven individuals who 
were in the coach with the King, should either 
have seen Ravaillac mount on the >rheel, dr 
have been able to interpose in time to sa\re 

' De ThoU) vol. ST. p. 91— 94. Jcurn. dtlea. |T« toI. S. 
p. »7-^a3i. Butoinp. <ral.L tomei. p.i9ii 19a. ^tU d'B|Mf>- 
mm, volii.p.330— 34J. '_ . _ 
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their sovereign. The cool and intrepid a»- c H A F. 
sassiii continued to repeat his blaws, *ven ^_™^ 
after he had given the mortal wound. In the i^^ 
tumuU and consternation which ensued, it it 
beheved that he might easily have efiected hi* 
escape from the spot ; but, incapable of flight, 
and exulting in his crime, he remained mo- 
tionless on the place, holding in his hand tljie 
bloody instrument with which he had perpe- 
trated the deed. On being questioned rer 
specting it, as he readily avowed the act, the 
fury of the attendants would have immediately 
sacrificed him, and swords were already drawn 
for the purpose : but Ep^rnon, and the other 
noblemen present, mindful of the reDexioBs 
cast upon those individuals who had hastily put 
to death Clement, the assassin of Henry th« 
Third, arrested the rage of the spectators, and 
restrained the populace. Ravaillac being con- hb bupr*. 
ducted by some of the guards, to the palace •nuMU. 
of Retz, situate near the Louvre, where he 
remained during twp days; was from tbence 
transferred to the " Conciergerie," previous to 
undergoing bis interrogatory ud triaL* 

Tlie province of the historian may be said < 
in some measur* to stop, with the narration ' 
of the circumstances attending Henry's death ; 
as his chfu^oter stands little in need of el^• 
cidation, and still less, of pan^yric. Whe* 



^ Jbwiul 'dHenrylV., toLS. p. sjS. De Than, vol. kt. p. It, 
90. UiM.d'&wnoa, ^oLii. p-jit, 31s. Utsir^, voLx. p-4^4) 
4«. 
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t H A P. ther we consider him as the conqueror of 
^ , _ ?• , France, and the restorer of the monarchy ; or 
1610. whether we contemplate him in the more ami- 
ahle light of the legislator and benefactor of 
his people, he equally excites our admiration. 
All the great qualities, which during many- 
yean of adversity, were exhibited by Henry 
of Bourbon, King of Navarre; acquired new 
lustre, and attained to full maturity, when he 
ascended the French throne. It may be rea- 
sonably doubted whether in any age of the 
world, a prince has appeared among men, who 
united in himself more excellent and rare en- 
ffitdefecti, dowments of every kind. We must necessarilj 
**■ regret, but we cannot deny, that they were " 
obscured by material faults and weaknesses, 
if they do not more properly deserve to be de- 
nominated vices. His licentious amours, which 
subverted his private felicity, produced public 
calamity, while they were equally contrary to 
decency, morality, and religion. Nor was his 
passion for play less violent, though its effects, 
as con6Ded to himself, were less injurious. We 
may see in Sully, and in Bassompierre, how 
much the rage of gaming, encouraged by his 
example, pervaded the capital and the court. 
His desire of amassing treasures, tho' it did not 
originate in avarice, like that of Henry the 
Seventh among us; yet induced him toencou- 
rage his ministers, particularly Sully, in exacting 
from his subjects, contributions beyond their 
OpprttM« strength. The institution of the " Paulette," 
**"** which was a tax levied on the vacancy, or the 
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resignation of all legal employmeota, excited c ha p. 
general murmurs, and became productive of ■_ , ' j 
the most scandalous venality in the department . i«i9. 
of the law. ' 

It excites astonishment to reflect that in the 
space of only nine years, which elapsed from the 
peace concluded with Savoy, down to the period 
of his death, he was able to extinguish almost 
all the immense domestic and foreign incum- 
brances of the crown, while he layed np in the 
Bastile, a sum of above a Million Sterling. So 
large a proportion of gold and silver coin, could 
not have been withdrawn from the national cir- 
culation, without j^reat injury or embarrassment 
to commercial transiactions. He was accused, S"'^*^ 
probably with reason, of yielding from his na- 
tural facility, to importunity, the recompenses 
which ought only to have been confined to 
merit, talents, and virtue. Like all princes 
who have been extricated by the efforts of a 
party, from a state of adversity and depression, 
the imputation of ingratitude was laid to his 
charge. - It was said that he forgot, and neg- 
lected his antient adherents, in order to enrich 
and elevate his enemies. But it must be re- Accun- 
menibered, that he was compelled to purchase "°^^™' 
the submission of the heads of " the League;" 
and we may doubt whether either his courage, 
his clemency, or his abjuration of the reformed 
religion, would have extinguished that powerful 
faction, without the aid of money. Those per- udof in. 

' Watnj, yvt.i. p>3>o— 3i4. 

p F 4 sons- 
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CHAP, sonis who severely scrutinized his actimis, am- 
^_J^^ gerted that he tolerated and connived at acta <tf' 
itia. injustice committed in the tribunals of law; 
where the judges enjoyed complete impunitji, 
provided'that in return they manifested a blind 
and implicit obedience to his edicts. There wHl 
be fbuod nevertheless on examination, at \east 
as much malignity, as there is truth, in the ac- 
cusation. 
HuTiAnM. if^ from the consideration of his defects, our 
-eyes are turned to his. virtues, we shall equally 
love and venerate hie memory. His very name 
is almost become proverbial, to express the 
union of all that is elevated, amiable, and gooid 
MagTMni- in human nature. Such was his tnagnaoimoua 
aatjttaa disdaiu of injuries, that it reached to beroisiq. 
e^^^ Louis the Twelfth did not exceed him in this 
respect. The Duke of Mayenne, from hH 
enemy, became his friend} and the y6uDg 
•Duke of Guise Dot only profeaaed, but felt 
for Henry, the wannest degree of a£^tionate 
devotion'. All the eninities aod bereditaiy 
antipathies of ** the League," became eztinot 
under his reign.. We know, that be Mpreaaly 
ordered Vitry to receive into the company of 
his body guards, the soldier who bad wounded 
him with a ball, at the combat of Aumalc. 
Henry pointed hiin out to Marshal d'Eatrdes, 
as the man mounted guard at tbe door df 
hi9 coach *. In the single inetanoe of Biiroo, 

■ BaMomp. voL ■■ tome i. p. 187. 188. 
' AaMun d'Henry IV. RMtuU, p. 7, t, , 
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it is true that he remained inexorable ; but d h A p. 
it OMght not to be forgotten, that Biron was ^''*- 
at once guilty and obdurate. Henry neither "^ieT^ 
put him to death from feelings of personal re- 
sentment, nor from mere considerations of state 
policy. The last necessity alone induced him 
to refuse pardon to a noUemao, wb,Ose projects 
were levelled at the succession in the house tff 
Bourbon, as weir as at the safety of the mo- 
narchy of France itself. No evidence can more 
strongly attest the &ct, nor prove the repug- 
nance with witich he abandoned Biron to the 
sword of the law, than his answer to the noble- 
men who sued to him for the forgiveness of that 
state criminal. ' 

His affection towards the inferior classes of LoTefi* 
his subjects, in particular towards thie peasants, Y"*^ 
whom he cherished and protected; as the most ^* 
necessary, but, the most oppressed and injured 
description of his people ; this sentiment, which 
drew upon him the benedictions of the age in 
which he lived, justly endears him to posterity. 
He was neither ignorant of his own worth, 
nor did he afiect to be inconscious that he 
nfterited universal esteem. The confession' in- 
voluntarily escaped from him on various oc- 
cioions. Only a few hours before he was as- 
^assinated, upon the morning of that veiy day, 
as if by A secret wftrning pf his destiny, be 
said to the Duke of Guise, and to Bassom- 

' De Thcru, to). xW. p. 70, ;i. 
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CHAP, pierre, ** You do not know me now; but I 
^1' . ** shall die ' one of these days, and when you 
1610. " have lost me, you will know my value, and 
iKpret- « the difference between me and other men".** 
Y^lof. " Th® kings, my predecessors," said be on 
MMem. another occasion, addressing himself to the de- 
puties of the clergy, ** have given you splendid 
" words i but I, with my grey jacket, will gi\'e 
« you effects. I am all grey without, but all 
*' gold within.'" 
[^,,t,,;tj^ Educated in the 6eld, amidst civil wars, and 
of Wtten. accustomed to the life of a soldier, he delight- 
ed little in pursuits of literature ; but he was 
neither unacquainted with polite letters, nor 
deficient in extending a liberal protection to 
men of genius. Du Perron, Matthieu, Scalier, 
Casaubon, Sponde, and a number of other emi- 
nent writers, received pensions from the trea- 
sury, or were raised by Henry to eminent honors 
LoMof and dignities". The love of glory, and the de- 
s*"^' sire of honorable fame, as distinct from, and as 
opposed to that destructive passion which we 
commonly denominate ambition, constituted 
the predominant feature of his character. Louis 
the Fourteenth was perpetually and systemati- 
cally occupied duriiig his long reign, in acta of 
wanton and unjust rapacity, in order to extend 
the frontiers of his dominions. Henry oa 
the contrary, prc^osed to become the arbiter 

* Bucofnp. vol. i. tome i. p. iS;* 188. 
' Joun.d'Hen.IV., -nLu p.iyB. 

B Anunin d'Uenry IV., ReGeuU,p.i4— iti- Snllj) Td. L tom* i. 
P- S9S- 
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of Europe, by his magnanimous moderation, c H A P. 
We see in the Memoirs of Sully, an authority ^y*";^ 
which cannot well be called in question, that he 1610. 
did not reserve a foot of land to augment the Mod«a- 
territory of France, from the conquests ex- 
pected to be made by that vast confederacy, 
which he was on the point of putting into ac- 
tion, when assassinated by Ravaillac. Artois, 
and French Flanders, countries which would 
have covered his northern frontier, by protect- 
ing Picardy and Champagne ; it appears, were 
to have been distributed in fiefs, to various in- 
dividuals : while Alsace, and the County of 
Burgundy, equally important for the protection 
of France on the eastern side, were destined for 
the Switzers. Rousillon and Cerdagne, so in- 
dispensable for the safety of Languedoc on that 
exposed quarter, it was intended to leave to 
Spain, of which monarchy they constituted a 
portion'. Alt these provinces were afterwards 
gained by Richlieu, or conquered by Louis the 
Fourteenth. It is true that Henry projected to 
acquire Ixirrain, and likewise the duchy of Sa- 
voy } but the former acquisition, if realized, 
would have resulted from the marriage of his 
son the Dauphin, to the heiress of Lorrain. 
The possession of Savoy was only a contingent 
event, to take place on the supposition of the 
Duke, Charles Emanuel, remaining peaceable 
possessor of the Milanese. ° 

" SoDf, ToL ii. tuiM Ui. p. 460, tiu Vtunj, twL x. p. (©j. 
* Ds Tloti, *oU XT. p. 79. 

The 
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Hie gimilarity of many points of character 
J between Henry the Fourth and Francis the 
t6io. First, is so obvious, as almost to provoke 9 
^^*™^' comparison between them. Both were illus^ 
Fnncuthe triouii princes, and Henry was flattered by the 
h"* "^ resemblance with his predecessor. In that 
Fouitb. species of valor whifrh we call heroism, it 19 
difficult to decide which of them was pre-emi- 
nent. Francis did not display greater contempt 
of danger at Marignano, or at Pavia, than 
Henry manifested at Coutras, at Arc|[ues, and at 
Ivry, as well as on many other occasions. But 
Fraocis was commonly unfortunate in the field, 
while Henry always carried victory with him. 
The former prince might be esteemed a Paladiq 
of romance ; tlie latter added the qualities of % 
general, to the intrepidity of a knight errant. 
Yet both manifested more temerity than pru- 
dence, when at the head of armies. Xn peaccj 
as the legislator and father of his people, the 
founder of the house of 0ourbon, challenges an 
unquestionable preference : nor could FrapciR 
boast of any minister who can enter into a 
competition with Sully, either in energy of 
mind, ih eccwomy, or in financial capacity. 
The Constable of Bourbon, and the Marshal 
Duke of BiroD, alike entered into treaties with 
the enemies of Uie ^tate. Put, we pity and eXr 
cuae the Constable, while we condemn Biron. 
!Francis is not to be jpstified for hi? tr<eatment t^ 
that unfortunate nobleman, whom he com^ 
palled by persecution to throw himaalf into 
12 tbe 
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the arms of Charles the Fifth. Biron was ooly chap. 
impelled by his own impetuous, misguided, •™'' 
pnd vindietive temper, to enter into treason- rt,©. 
able coDoexions with Philip the Third, and the 
Duke of Savoy. 

In their inordinate passion for the otl>er 
sex, both sovereigns committed the greatest 
excesses ; and the calamitous consequences 
of Francis's amours, embittered, while they 
abbreviated his life. Yet was he far less cul' 
paUe, considered as a king, than Henry ; who^ 
in his infatuatidn. or .licentious violence of 
desire, seenled to forget all his duties, moral 
or political, and made every thing subservient 
to his gratification. The Duchess d'Es- 
tanpea, and the Marchioness of Verneuil, both 
sftcrificed their native countr}', at the shrine 
of tlieir private .interests or enmities. In 
comparing the two kings, we ought not in can- 
dour :to foiget that Francis acceded at the 
biffly i^ of twenty, while Henry had attained 
bis thiri^.stxth year before he ascendetl the 
tbroitt. As husbands, they were alike culpa- 
ble } but Henry claims itaore indulgence for 
bis infidelities to Mary of Meditfis, than his 
predeeesaer can justly challenge for his treat* 
ment of the virtuous and uofortunate daughter 
of Loak the T^eUlk. It is as the patron 
lind proteiitor of letters^ that Francis carries 
■Way the palm. On thi6.p4iilt there cao b4 
DO concurrence between them. But in 
llieir kingly^ capatHy, it seems ittipOsaible to 
deny 
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CHAP, deny that Henry merits iDBnitely the highest 
.!"!•. place. 

1610. If we would behold the portrait of Heniy, 
Por^t of drawn by himself, we may sec it in one of his 
drawn by letters addrcssed to Sully, only three years be- 
hioweif. fofe {jjg assassination. It cannot be perused 
without emotions of mingled pleasure and ad- 
miration. " M'^henever," writes he, " the occa- 
*« sion shall present itself for executing those 
« glorious designs, which you well know that 
" 1 have long projected ; you shall find that 
« I will rather quit my mistresses, bounds, 
" gaming, buildings, banquets, and every other 
« recreation, than let pass the opportunity of 
" acquiring honor : the principaj sources of 
*' which, after my duty to God, my wife, my 
** children, my servants, and my people, whom 
** I love as my children, are to attain the re- 
^ putation of a prince tenacious of his faith 
« and word ; and to perform actions at the 
** end of my days, which shall immortalize and 
HewMDot " crown them with glory and honor ^" It is 
^"."^ . nevertheless an incontrovertible, though a me- 
Bft™* " lancholy fact, that he was neither known nor 
beloved as he deserved, during his life. The 
intimate acquaintance which his contemporaries 
had with his personal infirmities } the vast dis- 
tance at which his birth had placed bim from 
the crown to which he succeeded ; his long ad- 
herence to a religion held in abhorrence by the 

V Sully, voL ii. tome iU- p> I j8, 139, iMttr of tlw •■ Stk Apri^ 
160J." 

majori^ 
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majority of his subjects, many among whom con* chap. 
tinued to doubt the sincerity of his abjuration ; J™* 
lastly, the implacable animosity of the invete- 
rate adherents of Spain and of " the League ;" 
— these causes or circumstances traduced his 
character, and aggravated all his faults. But 
time, the test of truth, has fully unveiled him 
to mankind ; and after the lapse of more than 
two centuries, posterity has justly assigned him 
one of the highest places among those princes, 
whom Providence in its bounty sometimes raises 
up, for the felicity and ornament of the human 
race. 

Notwithstanding the dissimilarity, or we Sinuiuiiy 
might more properly say, the contrast, which ^^T^ig 
the characters of Henry the Third and of Louis Fourth, 
the Sixteenth present, considered as indivi- J^^f^ 
duals ; yet we have seen that the unfortunate eenth. 
resemblance existing between them as sove- 
reigns, produced under both reigns, nearly the 
same results. The profligate indolence of the 
former, and the passive acquiescence or inac- 
tion of the latter prince, during a period of 
popular innovation, overturned the throne, 
white it brought them both to a tragical and 
premature end. It may with equal truth be as- 
serted, that though Henry the Fourth and 
Louis the Eighteenth bear little similarity to 
each other in the leading features of their pri< 
rate and personal characters as men; yet is the 
analogy between them in their kingly capacity, 
most striking aad incontestable. Both suc- 
ceeded 
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<M| A P. ceeded liomtaally to tbe French crown, not in 
. Vin. direct, but in colliiteral decent ; one, as re- 
lated by a remote tye of consanguinity in the 
male line, with hia three predecessors of the 
house of Valois ; tbe other, as brother or uncle 
to the two preceding kings. They both passed 
« great portion of their lives in exile, under suf- 
ferings and privations of the severest kind. 
Henry, at the foot of the Pyrenees, exposed to 
the secret enmity of Catherine of Medicis, and 
to the open hostiHty of the Guises : Louis, as a 
fugitive in the continental courts, pursued by 
the rage of the Jacobin republicans ; or attack- 
' ed by the more concealed and atrocious arts of 
the Italian adventurer, who, under various Ro- 
man designations. Consular or Imperial, had 
seised on the supreme authority in JPrance* 
Each of them displayed the utmost constancy, 
equanimity, and superiority to adverse fortune; 
rejecting with equal firmness, the insidious 
-ofierB made to shake their principles, or to bend 
them to unworthy renunciations of any kind* 
The two kings idike found in England their 
l>Mt support. One, from the wise aqd .magna- 
tifmdas policy of Elizabeth, \rho extended to 
him pecuniary and military assi^tanc^, during 
the periods of his greatest depression. The 
other^ fVom the generous protection of George 
■the Third, or the netple sympathy and fratern^ 
MtaohtRcnt of his son, the Regent of Groftf 
SritatD. 

'Bodi princes re'ascei)d9.d the subverted 
t^fti of St. Louis. Tbe first, principally by 

the 
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the periOTeriog exertion of that courage, .c- oh a ■.■ 
*""ty. imd eDergy, with which naturehad so ™* 
jminepHy endowed him. The last, recalled by '~-'~^ 
the lassitude, exhausture, and abhorrence, 
JWich the systematic tyranny, as well as the 
insatiable ambition of their Corsican ruler, had 
produced throughout France. If Henry over- 
came and extinguished the Hydra of " the 
^etgaer Louis has beheld the fall of a more 
destructive and formidable monster, whose san. 
gmnary traces, not confined to the French ter- 
ritory, are to be found at Madrid, and at Mos- 
cow, marked by massacre, or by conflagration : 
« monster, for whom the most sterile rock 
ot the Mediterranean, or of the Baltic, would 
have formed too mild a prison. Henry and 
i-ouis, at the distance of two hundred and 
twenty years, have, each, entered Paris, amidst 
the acclamations of the loyal and the virtuous 
part of the inhabitants. Each found a country 
and a capital, destitute of morals, habituated to 
revolutionary scenes of blood, deprived in a 
great degree of industry, manufactures, com- 
merce, and all the domestic employments or 
occupations, the attendants of peace and in- 
ternal tranquillity. Henry, within the space 
of sixteen years, by the mixture of wisdom, 
vigilance, frugality, clemency, and moderation, 
which met in his composition ; restored France 
to her just place in the scale of nations, while 
he diBiised felicity and abundance throughout 
the interior of his dominions. We are equally 
authorized confidently to hope, that a prince 
vol.. V. GO dis- 
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